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INVASION!  LIBERATION !  America’s  suspensive 
hour  as  we  carry  our  fearless  challenge  to  Hitler’s  fortress  of  bru¬ 
tality  and  arrogance.  Our  fighters  go  forth  in  freedom’s  name,  in 
bravery’s  name  and  in  God’s  name,  seeking  the  decisive  contest. 

And  the  guns — and  the  men  who  man  them — are  urgently  calling 
to  America:  "Buy  more — and  more — War  Bonds!" 

This  5th  War  Loan  Drive  is  the  greatest  fund-raising  effort 
for  battle  in  all  history.  Its  appeal  challenges  the  honor  of  every 
one  of  us.  For  is  it  not,  indeed,  an  honor  to  give  ourselves  through 
War  Bonds  to  the  men  who  are  giving  themselves  through  blood 
and  pain  and  death  Don’t  let  your  name  be  missing  from  the 
honor  roll!  You  honor  yourself — you  honor  our  warriors — when 
you  buy  more  bonds  to  bring  the  day  of  victory  nearer  to  the  U.  S.  A. 
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Hawaii  is  2,400  miles  from  the 
mainland.  Yet,  through  Newsweek- 
Hawaii,  civilians  and  military  per¬ 
sonnel  at  our  Mid-Pacific  nerve 
center  are  reading  the  same  news  on 
practically  the  same  day  as  the  folks 
back  home! 

And  . .  .  Newsweek-Hawaii  reaches— 
via  naval  planes— to  the  Gilberts,  the 
Marshalls  and  countless  other  far- 
flung  islands  and  bases  in  the  vast 
Pacific  battle  area. 

Printed  in  Honolulu  under  a  tough 
war-time  schedule  which  calls  for 
overnight  air  shipment  of  page 
negatives  from  the  mainland,  News¬ 
week-Hawaii,  together  with  all  of 
Newsweek's  special  editions  for  the 
armed  forces,  is  giving  our  fighting 
men  today  a  regular  and  much- 
cherished  touch  of  home. 


A  WELL-INFORMED  PUBLIC  IS  AMERICA’S  GREATEST  SECURITY 
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...the  first  advertising  medium  oj  Philadelphia . . .  This  advertisement  is  one  oj  a  series  in  behalf  of  newspaper 
advertising . . .  and  is  available  to  any  newspaper  for  reproduction  or  publication,  without  credit .  .  . 

National  Advertising  Representatives;  Osborn,  5>colaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis;  Keene  Fit7patrick,San  Francisco 


o  N  Sunday  afternoon,  M  rs.  Ponsonby  asks  the  man  who  just  said  his  old  bus  was  good  for 

Mr.  Ponsonby  to  dash  over  to  the  delicatessen  a  decade,  the  engine  barely  broken  in. ..dallies 
and  pick  up  a  half-pint  of  cream  . . .  An  hour  with  the  idea  of  getting  a  demonstration.  (In 

later,  Mr.  Ponsonby  comes  back,  bearing  eight  other  seasons,  the  present  excepted !) 

dollars’  worth  of  anchovy  paste,  caviar,  cottage 

cheese,  dill  pickles,  pigs’  feet,  smoked  herring,  ^Jewspaper  advertising  always  discovers 
pretzels,  other  assorted  indigestibles — and  a  new  needs,  wakes  up  new  wants,  pushes 

half-pint  of  cream!  prospects  to  the  purchase  point.  Newspaper 

Some  people  go  haywire  in  five-and-tens,  advertising  encourages  buying  rather  than 

hardware  stores,  millinery  shops  or  cosmetics  brooding . . .  has  a  “now”  note,  a  “don’t  delay” 

departments.  Mr.  Ponsonby  is  just  a  soft  touch  delivery,  a  clear  call  to  come  and  get  it. 
in  a  delicatessen.  When  your  merchandise  is  grouped  with 

other  desirable,  available  merchandise,  placed 
JN^ost  human  beings  are  susceptible  to  and  priced  specifically,  tuned  in  on  today’s 

the  display  of  merchandise.  And  assorted  stocks  demand . . .  your  advertising  accumulates  by 

accelerate  suggestion  and  sales.  association  more  urgency,  more  oomph! 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  the  sheer  volume  |SALE|  -> 

of  advertising  in  a  newspaper  is  another  reason  ? 

why  newspaper  advertising  sells? 

The  successive  stimuli  of  spring  fashions  Ah 

on  page  after  page  stirs  even  the  hard-budget  “  ^ 

housewife,  makes  shopping  irresistible.  Good  company  never  hurt  a  good  product! 

Ifa  half-dozen  stores  simultaneously  adver-  Newspaper  advertising  speeds  it  to  a  sooner 

tise  coal  shovels,  the  average  citizen  becomes  sale,  earlier  enjoyment,  quicker  consumption, 
suddenly  conscious  of  how  bent,  worn,  rusty  Make  newspaper  advertising  part  of  your  sales 
and  inefficient  is  his  own  furnace  feeder.  program  to  get  the  final,  decisive  sales  stimulus 

After  a  series  of  new  car  announcements,  that  only  newspaper  advertising  affords. 
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WORTHY  WEAPON 


America’s  fighter  pilots  using  Allison-powered  planes 
are  downing  the  enemy  on  every  batde  front.  ★ 
Allison  engines  by  superb  performance  have 
proved  their  ability  to  take  punishment, 
their  smoothness  to  lessen  pilot  fatigue, 
their  economy  to  provide  long 
range.  ★  These  engines  —  ^ 
worthy  weapons  today  — 
will  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  safety  of 
the  planes  you 
will  ride  in  ' 
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POWERED  BY  ALLISON: 

P-jS — Lightning 
P-}g—AiT€Kobra 
P-^o—  LVttrhnwk 
A-)6  and  P-jtA — Mustang 

Mott  than  jo/too  Allison  engines  have  been 
built  for  the  tdoyf  planes  of  the  U,  S.  Army 
Ah  Forces, 
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This  is  the  way  people  feel  about  The  New  York  TimeS/  whether 


they're  in  New  York  or  New  Guinea.  Because  The  Times  means  some 


thing  to  them  — because  they  want  it,  need  it,  and  enjoy  it  — it  is  an 


advertiser's  best  way  to  bring  his  message  home. 
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Eyewitness  Invasion  Stories 
Fill  Nation’s  Newspapers 


OWI  Director  Davis  Calls  Coverage 
"Best;"  Thorpe  Killed;  Jameson  Injured 
By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


lameaon 


THE  INITIAL  excitement  of  the 

European  invasion  over,  eye¬ 
witness  stories  from  many  of 
the  450  news 
lervice,  n  e  w  s- 
paper,  magazine 
and  radio  corre¬ 
spondents  as¬ 
signed  to  that 
front  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  fill  the 
nation’s  press 
with  regularity. 

Descriptive  pas¬ 
sages  leave  little 
doubt  that  as 
one  correspond¬ 
ent  put  it  “the 
battle  to  save 
the  world  is  like  the  end  of  the 
world.” 

For  the  correspondents  who 
went  with  our  troops  the  danger 
was  as  real  and  imminent  as  it 
was  for  the  soldiers  themselves, 
a  fact  emphasized  by  the  death 
during  Channel  operations  June 
11  of  Arthur  Thorpe,  British  Ex¬ 
change  Telegraph  correspondent, 
and  by  the  woimding,  during  the 
landing  operations,  of  Henry  B. 
Jameson,  Associated  Press  re¬ 
porter. 

Coverage  Successful 

Coverage  despite  varied  handi¬ 
caps  was,  however,  according  to 
OWI  Director  Elmer  Davis,  the 
“widest  and  best  news  coverage 
of  any  military  operation  in  all 
history.”  He  made  the  state¬ 
ment  Jime  11  when  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  adequate  cross- 
Channel  communications  had 
been  established  and  that  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  operate 
under  the  original  pooling  ar¬ 
rangement. 

The  combined  distribution  of 
news  copy,  ordered  to  give  the 
world  as  prompt  and  thorough 
coverage  of  the  opening  action 
as  possible,  he  deemed  to  have 
worked  in  an  “admirable  fash¬ 
ion”  making  possible  in  120 
hours  the  dispatch  of  200,000 
words. 

OWI  also  reported  that  the 
first  200  reports  were  written  by 
78  military  and  civilian  corre¬ 
spondents  who  accompanied  the 
landing  forces.  Dispatches  were 
returned  to  London  chiefly  by 
radio  teletype  and  in  some  cases 
by  courier  and  carrier  pigeon, 
put  through  a  single  censorship 


system  and  passed  to  the  pool 
desk  where  the  best  were  se¬ 
lected  by  a  British-American 
correspondents’  committee  for 
universal  distribution. 

’Thorpe,  a  Londoner  who  had 
worked  for  the  Exchange  Tele¬ 
graph  for  27  years,  was  the  first 
newspaperman  officially  reported 
killed  in  invasion  operations. 
He  was  killed  as  he  stood  by  the 
officer  commanding  a  small 
coastal  craft. 

’Thorpe’s  death,  and  those  of 
Stuart  Emeny,  London  News 
Chronicle,  and  Stanley  Herbert 
Willis,  London  Daily  Herald, 
both  of  whom  died  in  a  plane 
crash  in  Burma  May  24,  brings 
the  total  of  British  correspond¬ 
ents  killed  in  this  war  to  15. 

Jameson  notified  AP  of  his  in¬ 
juries  in  a  dispatch  he  date- 


lined  “Aboard  Admiral  Hall’s 
Flag  Ship.”  He  was  on  a  flat- 
bottomed  rhino  ferry  “that  had 
to  make  four  runs  for  it  before 
being  able  to  land  on  the  most 
bitterly  contested  beach.” 

He  continued:  “Because  of 
shoulder  and  slight  leg  injuries 
I  was  forced  to  leave  the  craft 
after  the  third  attempt.” 

’The  impact  of  one  shell  burst 
knocked  Jameson  flat  against  a 
truck,  resulting  in  his  wrenched 
shoulder  and  sprained  knee. 
Then  he  was  hit  by  flak,  which 
creased  his  leg. 

In  a  note  which  accompanied 
the  dispatch  Jameson  told  his 
office  that  his  injuries,  though 
not  serious,  would  incapacitate 
him  “from  further  carrying  out 
my  assignment  at  the  present 
time.” 

Two  other  correspondents, 
Roger  Greene,  AP,  and  Robert 
Miller,  U.P.,  narrowly  escaped 
injury.  As  Greene  waded  to  the 
French  shore,  burdened  by  a  60- 
pound  pack  and  his  portable 
typewriter,  several  men  near 


Atlanta  Journal  Editor 
Scores  Invasion  Beat 


THE  DISTINCTION  of  being  the 

first  war  correspondent  back 
from  the  invasion  front  to  broad¬ 
cast  his  eyewitness  account  of 
events  was  won  by  Wright 
Bryan,  associate  editor  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Atlanta  ( Ga. ) 
Journal,  whose  southern  voice 
was  heard  early  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  June  6. 

His  6  feet  5  inches  folded  into 
the  forward  “blister”  of  the  C-47 
“Snooty,”  he  had  ridden  across 
the  English  Channel  with  the 
first  group  of  planes  from  troop- 
carrier  command  to  take  Amer¬ 
ican  paratroopers  into  France. 

Acclaimed  by  the  nation’s 
newspapermen  and  numerous 
public  officials,  including  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  who  wired  his 
congratulations  to  Gov.  James 
M.  Cox,  chairman  of  the  Journal 
board,  Bryan  very  nearly  missed 
being  on  the  invasion  scene  at 
all.  He  had  gone  to  England  in 
September  to  remain  only  six 
months,  but  because  he  begged 
and  was  granted  permission  to 
remain  until  D-Day  he  was  there 
to  accomplish  his  world  beat. 

’The  Journal’s  invasion  day 
edition  carried'  in  addition  to 
Bryan’s  initial  dispatch,  his  pic¬ 


ture  and  one  of  his  wife  and 
three  youngsters,  a  story  sum¬ 
marizing  his  nine  months  in 
England  and  his  previous  back- 
groimd,  one  describing  his  fam¬ 
ily’s  reactions  and  other  color 
stories  of  Atlanta’s  excitement  in 
hearing  his  broadcast. 

On  the  following  day  the  pa¬ 
per  published  approximately  10 
columns  of  congratulatory  mes¬ 
sages. 

When  station  WSB,  Atlanta, 
was  notified  that  Bryan  would 
speak  at  2:32  a.m.  Atlanta  time, 
WSB  Program  Director  Roy  Mc¬ 
Millan  phoned  the  Journal  edi¬ 
tors  and  Bryan’s  wife  to  listen 
in.  Niles  Trammell,  NBC  presi¬ 
dent,  later  explained  that  Bryan 
was  selected  for  the  broadcaist, 
which  was  heard  simultaneously 
on  NBC  and  CBS,  because  he 
was  the  first  correspondent  back 
from  over  France  who  had  his 
script  prepared  and  was  ready  to 
go  on  the  air. 

’The  Journal  editor  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Clemson  Collie,  S.  C., 
and  also  attended  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 
He  began  his  newspaper  career 
in  1924  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Greenville  ( S.  C. )  Piedmont. 


him  were  killed  and  his  knap¬ 
sack  was  soaked  with  the  blood 
of  a  fatally-wounded  man  close 
beside  him. 

As  a  result  he  arrived  with 
only  the  barest  necessities,  but 
later  wrote,  “I’m  wearing  a  com¬ 
fortable  pair  of  German  slippers, 
abandoned  by  some  Nazi  in 
flight.  I  also  have  on  a  clean 
German  army  shirt  and  socks. 
In  my  kit  is  a  good  German 
flashlight.” 

Miller’s  vessel,  en  route  to 
France,  was  torpedoed  by  a 
German  E-boat,  and  the  corre¬ 
spondent  was  brought  to  a 
British  port  by  a  corvette  only 
after  two  hours  in  the  Channel. 

His  vivid  story  of  the  sink¬ 
ing,  which  he  was  not  perfhitted 
to  file  on  his  arrival,  was  relayed 
to  London  for  him  by  AP’s  Tom 
Yarbrough,  while  the  U.P.  writer 
started  again  for  France.  He  told 
of  a  general  quarters  warning 
which  sent  him  to  the  port  side 
where  his  lifeboat  was  located 
and  how  five  minutes  later  the 
torpedo  struck  at  almost  the  ex¬ 
act  spot  on  the  starboard  side 
where  he  had  been  standing. 

Clings  to  Rope 
’The  ship  settled  so  rapidly  that 
Miller  had  no  choice  but  to  step 
into  the  ocean.  His  life  belt  lost, 
he  was  forced  to  cling  to  a  rope 
until  “with  the  strength  born 
of  fear,”  he  managed  to  grab  on 
to  a  raft  nearby.  The  rescue 
followed  two  hours  later. 

Another  uncomfortable  experi¬ 
ence  was  the  lot  of  six  war  cor¬ 
respondents,  who,  covering  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Canadian  forces, 
were  burned  out  of  their  billets 
on  June  14.  ’They  awakened  in 
the  French  chateau,  to  which 
they  had  been  assigned  and 
which  had  been  the  target  of 
enemy  artillery,  to  discover  the 
halls  on  fire,  forcing  them  to 
jump. 

Joseph  Willicombe,  Jr.,  INS, 
sprained  his  ankle,  Ross  Mvmro, 
Canadian  Press,  came  out  with 
nothing  but  a  pair  of  trousers 
and  a  shirt,  and  all  including 
Charles  Lynch,  Reuters,  and 
Mathew  Holton,  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  lost  most  of  their 
gear  including  two  typewriters. 
Two  others  involved  were  L.  S. 
B.  Shapiro,  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  and  Ralph 
Allen,  Toronto  Globe. 

In  a  period  when  every  as¬ 
signment  was  clothed  in  drama, 
one,  the  report  of  which  began. 
“I  parachuted  into  Europe  at 
1:02  a.m.  today,”  was  unusual. 
Leonard  Mosely,  of  Kemsley 
Newspapers,  London,  who  wrote 
the  story,  landed  half  an  hour 
after  the  first  paratroopers  and 
six  and  a  half  hours  before  our 
seaborne  forces  reached  the 
beaches. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 


“AP  News  Service”  in  Prisons 
Plagued  Axis  Authorities 


Germcmy  and  Italy  "Glad  to  Be  Rid 
Of  "Disturbing  Influence" 

By  Larry  Allen 

Associated  Press  War 


POWER  OF  THE  PRESS  appar¬ 
ently  waa  my  pathway  to  free¬ 
dom  after  20  months  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  Italy  and 
Germany. 

No  one  was  exchanged  by  the 
United  States  government  for  me 
when  I  returned  to  this  country 
on  the  Gripsholm  on  June  6. 
The  Department  of  State  had  re¬ 
quested  the  German  government 
to  release  correspondents  but 
state  department  representatives 
said  they  didn’t  expect  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  let  me  go.  They  are 
Just  as  baffled  over  my  release 
as  I  am  myself.  The  only  thing 
I  can  ft^re  out  is  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  like  the  Italians,  were  glad 
to  get  rid  of  a  “disturbing  in¬ 
fluence.” 

Stayed  a  Beporter 

I  was  a  “disturbing  influence" 
because  from  the  moment  of  my 
capture  on  Sept.  14,  1942,  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  newspaperman. 
Any  freedom-loving  American 
reporter  would  have  done  like¬ 
wise  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances. 

I  started  my  own  Associated 
Press  news  service  in  every  con¬ 
centration  camp  to  which  I  was 
transferred. 

First,  in  Italy,  I  set  up  my  AP 
service,  but  the  Italians  didn’t 
like  the  American  way  of  news 
presentation.  I  translated  the 
Italian  radiocasts  and  newspa¬ 
pers  but,  even  in  1942  and  1M3, 
my  news  picture  was  definitely 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

So  I  made  news  bulletin 
boards  from  Red  Cross  boxes 
and  streamered  the  headlines  of 
Italian  defeats  where  every  Brit¬ 
ish,  American  and  Italian  oflicer 
could  see  them. 

The  Italian  high  command 
didn’t  like  that,  either,  and  my 
troubles  began  in  earnest. 

From  Derna,  the  Italians  had 
flown  me  to  Bari  in  Italy.  There 
began  four  months  in  a  valley 
of  death.  I  was  told  all  Allied 
ships  were  being  sunk;  there 
were  no  Red  Cross  food  parcels. 
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Correspondent 

For  four  months  I  never  saw 
a  bar  of  soap,  or  had  a  towel  or  a 
pair  of  shoes,  and  wore  only  a 
thin  khaki  tom  naval  uniform. 
Chilblains  swelled  my  fingers 
and  toes  with  water.  The  only 
food  was  a  small  plate  of  yel¬ 
lowish  liquid  called  pumpkin 
soup  and  a  little  roll  of  hardtack 
bread  that  fitted  into  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 

I  constantly  protested  and 
fought  for  my  release. 

Although  my  fingers  were  so 
swollen  it  was  difficult  to  hold  a 
pen  I  made  myself  a  news  bulle¬ 
tin  board,  read  and  translated 
Italian  newspapers  and  ran  a 
full-fledged  AP  news  service  for 
the  thousands  of  prisoners  who 
passed  through  the  camp. 

Next,  I  was  transferred  to 
Camp  No.  21  at  Chieti,  one  of 
Mussolini’s  political  prisoner 
concentration  camps,  converted 
into  use  for  war  captives.  A 
great  20-foot  high  brick  wall 
surrounded  the  concentration 
area.  Behind  that  were  repeated 
strands  of  barbed  wire  and  con¬ 
stant  patrols  of  carabinieri. 

Jammed  in  Chiete 

In  Chieti,  men  were  jammed 
like  sardines  into  red  brick  bar¬ 
rack  buildings,  slept  upon  hard 
wooden  boxslats  and  sackcloth 
filled  with  straw. 

My  AP  news  service  went  on 
the  camp  streets  in  Chieti  the 
same  as  elsewhere.  It  was  al¬ 
ways  first  with  the  news  as  fast 
as  I  could  hear  it  over  the  Ital¬ 
ian  loudspeaker.  The  Italian^ 
objected  repeatedly  to  the  AP 
style  of  news  presentation,  for 
in  wartime  fairness  doesn’t  al¬ 
ways  appeal.  They  banned  my 
news  boards,  so  I  gave  the  pris¬ 
oners  the  news  in  a  verbal  news¬ 
cast. 

But  news  became  so  important 
I  put  my  boards  back  on  the 
streets.  I  couldn't  resist  playing 
up  the  purge  of  the  Fascist  Party 
and  the  last  hours  of  the  crum¬ 
bling  nation. 

The  Italian  high  command  or¬ 
dered  the  commandant  to  im¬ 
prison  me  for  seven  days  in  a 
special  punishment  room.  That 
was  last  Aug.  27.  After  48  hours. 
I  wrote  the  commandant,  saying 
“it  was  impossible  to  believe  that 
I  am  being  punished  for  writing 
the  truth  in  a  country  which 
especially  cherishes  that  charac¬ 
teristic.” 

’The  following  morning  the 
commandant  called  me  to  his 
office  and  said  that  what  he  was 
about  to  do  was  no  indication  of 
weakness  on  his  part  but  that  I 
could  go  free.  So  I  went  back  to 
my  work  and  my  straw  bed, 
which  I  can  only  affectionately 
call  a  torture  rack. 

My  AP  flashes  flew  thick  and 


near  Milan  in  the  early  days  of 
September,  for  I  had  trained 
young  British  officers  to  write 
the  American  way  and  to  carry 
on  the  AP  in  any  camp  to  which 
they  were  transferred.  I  pre¬ 
pared  a  flash  on  the  capitulation 
of  Italy  on  Sept.  3  and  wagered 
that  it  would  happen  within  a 
week. 

’The  only  break  and  a  new 
lease  on  a  decent  life  in  Italy 


Larry  Allen  shown  just  after  he 
set  foot  on  American  soil  on  D- 
Day.  after  his  long  internment 
in  Axis  prison  camps. 

came  for  five  weeks  in  May  of 
last  year  when  the  Italians,  not 
yet  convinced  whether  I  was  a 
first  lieutenant  or  a  rear  admiral, 
sent  me  to  a  British  officers’ 
camp.  No.  49  at  Fontanellata 
near  Milan.  But  it  was  too  good 
to  last.  I  was  returned  to  Chieti 
and  later  transferred  to  Sulmona 
by  the  Germans. 

The  Italian  armistice  found 
me  at  Sulmona  with  about  1,200 
British  prisoners  and  five  other 
Americans.  On  Sept.  28,  we  were 
ready  to  attempt  to  escape.  A 
number  got  out  but  the  German 
guards  mowed  them  down  with 
machine-gun  fire.  A  British  offi¬ 
cer  who  was  going  through  the 
wire  just  ahead  of  me  was  shot. 
That  ended  my  escape  there. 

Those  of  us  who  remained 
were  loaded  on  a  train — 100  to  a 
boxcar — and  shipped  to  Bolzano 
in  Northern  Italy.  I  found  an 
opportunity  to  jump  from  a 
coach  in  which  I  was  riding  with 
officers  and  lie  alongside  the 
tracks  without  being  seen  until 
the  train  passed  by.  I  was  re¬ 
captured  by  the  Germans  after 
getting  within  30  miles  of  the 
frontier  of  Switzerland. 

Taken  to  Oflag  64,  in  the 
Polish  Corridor,  100  miles  south 
of  the  Baltic  Sea,  I  again  started 
my  AP  news  bulletin  board, 
flash,  bulletin,  feature  and  photo 
service. 

’The  German  high  command 
objected  to  the  headlines  of 
German  withdrawals  and  evac¬ 


uations  on  the  Eastern  front 
One  day  a  delegation  headtd  la 
the  German  mayor  of  a  notr^ 
Polish  village  read  the 
bulletins  and  remarked  to  tht 
German  camp  command  that  he 
didn’t  know  so  much  was  ^n. 
pening  to  the  German  army  oq 
the  eastern  front. 

The  German  camp  command 
threatened  me  with  a  breiKl  and 
water  diet  and  isolation.  But  I 
proved  to  the  Germans  that  ^ 
news  dispatches  were  only  a  true 
and  accurate  translation  of  the 
defeats  the  Germans  themselves 
admitted  in  their  daily  war  com¬ 
muniques. 

With  the  appearance  of  each 
bulletin  the  Gemuuis  sent  i 
translater  to  read  it  and  try  to 
find  some  flaw  in  the  translation. 

My  news  service  literally 
life  miserable  for  the  Germans, 
for  word  of  what  news  my  AP 
service  published  was  travelini 
into  all  the  surrounding  Polish 
villages. 

In  the  meantime,  as  in  Italy, 
I  consistently  badgered  ,  every 
visiting  general,  camp  oflBeial 
Y.M.C.A.  representative  and  nten 
representing  the  Swiss  prov¬ 
ing  power  for  my  release  as 
a  civilian  and  non-combatant 
newspaperman. 

“Glad"  to  Rolooso  Him 

Out  of  a  clear  blue  sky  on  May 
8,  1944,  the  German  camp  com¬ 
mand  told  me  that  it  had  an 
order  from  the  German  high 
command  directing  my  release 
and  repatriation  to  the  United 
States. 

“We  are  glad  to  get  rid  of 
you,”  said  the  senior  camp  offi¬ 
cial. 

Meanwhile,  powerful  friends 
in  Sweden  also  had  appealed  to 
the  German  government  for  my 
release. 

On  May  17,  I  arrived  with  a 
thousand  British  and  American 
sick  and  wounded  at  Barcelona, 
where  I  boarded  the  Gripsholm 
for  the  United  States. 

a 

Young  Editor  Comes 
Through  on  D-Day 

John  Edwin  Pope  was  named 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Athens 
( Ga. )  Banner-Herald  Monday, 
June  5. 

It  is  his  job  to  edit  thousands 
of  words  received  by  the  after 
noon  daily  from  the  Associated 
Press,  write  headlines  and  draw 
up  a  “dummy”  for  the  front 
page. 

On  the  second  day  of  his  new 
job,  John  Edwin  was  confronted 
with  one  of  the  biggest  stories 
in  modern  history — the  Allied 
invasion  of  Europe.  He  went 
about  his  business  like  a  veteran, 
other  editors  said. 

John  Edwin  is  16  years  old- 
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The  Place  of  Religion 
In  the  Post-War  Press 


Briton  Calls  on  Newspapers  to  Guide 
Spiritual  Revival  After  Conflict 
By  Henry  Martin 


THE  leUowing  is  a  Ircmscripi 
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IN  TALKING  TO  YOU  on  "The 
Place  of  Religion  in  the  Post- 
War  Press,”  it  is  not  my  inten¬ 
tion  that  my  address  shall  be 
based  upon  religious  grounds. 
What  I  am  about  to  say  will,  I 
hope,  be  purely  objective,  if  con¬ 
troversial — perhaps  provocative. 
The  occasion  is  unusually  inter¬ 
esting  because  this  is  the  first 
time  that  the  subject  of  religion 
has  been  sharply  focussed  before 
a  meeting  of  hard-boiled  editors. 

My  chief  point  is  that  after  the 
war,  but  preferably  now,  the 
press,  as  a  key  industry,  hu  got 
to  determine  its  attitude  to  re¬ 
ligion,  whether  it  is  to  be  co¬ 
operative,  jiist  benevolent,  inde¬ 
cisive,  aloof  or  even  hostile.  Up 
to  now  it  has,  in  the  main, 
shirked  a  realistic  approach. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  year 
or  two  that  we  have  seen  a 
tangible  stirring  of  the  journal¬ 
istic  conscience,  reflecting,  if  in 
reduced  measure,  a  freer  discus¬ 
sion  of  religious  matters  among 
all  sections  of  the  community. 
The  question  is  whether  in  this 
respect  as  in  others  the  press 
will  fulfill  its  fimction  to  mirror 
the  trend  of  thought  of  the 
people. 

Spirit  of  Inquiry 
It  is  significant  that  while  a 
bare  tenth  of  the  population  are 
churchgoers,  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
is  manifesting  itself  in  all  ages 
and  classes,  a  genuine  desire  to 
know  what  Christianity  has  to 
say  to  the  world’s  problems  and 
whether  it  can  supply  the  an¬ 
swer.  A  few  newspapers  have 
faced  up  to  the  issue  and  started 
pioneer  work. 

Generally  speaking,  religion 
has  always  been  regarded,  espe¬ 
cially  in  London,  as  the  leper  at 
the  rich  newspaper  table,  where 
politics,  indus^,  economics, 
finance,  crime,  senration,  and 
sport  have  been  honored  and 
pampered  guests  and  a  few  odd 
crumbs  ^ve  been  thrown 
grudgingly  to  Lazarus,  after  art, 
the  drama,  music,  archaeology 
and  science  have  managed  to 
secure  a  meager  ration. 

Today  the  spiritual  element, 
or  the  Christian  ethic,  is  chal¬ 
lenging  you  for  the  position  as 
chief  guest,  as  the  physician 


called  in  as  a  last  resort  to  cure 
the  world’s  ills. 

Whatever  its  shortcomings,  the 
British  press  sets  an  example  to 
the  world.  Its  quality  of  stew¬ 
ardship  is  now  going  to  be 
tested.  It  faces  the  challenge 
whether  it  is  prepared  from  a 
sense  of  conviction  that  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  to  approach 
from  a  spiritual  or  religious 
angle  the  post-war  problems 
that  will  press  for  solution. 

Spiritual  Bevivol 

Here  is  the  picture  as  I  see  it. 
A  spiritual  revival  is  most  likely. 
People  today  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  God  as  distinct  from 
goodness  than  they  have  ever 
been.  A  moral  religion  alone  is 
being  found  insufficient.  We 
have  seen  in  the  Axis  countries 
how  low-level  idealism  has  de¬ 
generated  into  idolism. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  returning  from  the 
forces  will  look  for  a  living 
faith,  an  all-satisfying  philoso¬ 
phy.  They  will  ask  for  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  whether  the 
practice  of  Christian  principles 
can  avert  a  reciurence  of  the 
horrors  of  modem  warfare.  Is 
the  press  going  to  be  a  reliable 
guide?  Is  it  going  to  pull  its 
weight  in  stemming  the  tide  of 
materialism? 

Journalistic  ideals,  nobly  main¬ 
tained  during  the  war,  will  be 
stimulated  by  peace.  Newspaper 
managements  will  be  looking  for 
fresh  fields  to  exploit.  Editorial 
enterprise  will  enter  upon  a 
period  of  renaissance.  You  may 
have  noted  how  the  expression 
of  the  demand  which  religion 
makes  upon  the  individual  con¬ 
science  has  seeped  very  mark¬ 
edly  this  past  year  into  news¬ 
paper  columns.  I  predict  that 
it  will  flow  much  more  vigor¬ 
ously  and  insistently  into 
them. 

How  will  the  press  respond  to 
this  opportunity?  It  cannot  be 
indifferent:  it  will  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to.  We  are,  first  and 
foremost,  newspapermen.  Re¬ 
making  the  world  is  not  some¬ 
thing  that  you  and  I  can  or  will 
ever  say  is  not  our  business.  The 
germs  of  a  new  world  repose  in 
the  minds  and  consciences  of 
each  one  of  us. 

The  foundation  of  the  new 
order  we  wish  to  see  rests  upon 
the  Christian  home.  Evolution 
or  revolution  is  no  more  or  less 
than  the  external  patterning  of 
the  working  of  individual  souls, 
and  the  press  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  determining 
how  those  souls  shall  think  and 
act. 

Since,  therefore,  the  spiritual 
permeates  every  thought,  every 
action,  every  decision,  it  follows 
that  religion  is  news,  news  of 


the  highest  order,  inescapable 
news,  news  of  a  kind  that  has 
never  been  adequately  or  clearly 
perceived  in  our  profession.  But 
the  pendulum  has  swung  back. 
Leaders  of  the  forces  have  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  help  the  Almighty 
has  given  them  as  a  result  of 
their  daily  request  for  guidance. 

’The  ri^t  of  the  Churches  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  social 
politics  and  the  attitude  of  the 
Christian  towards  citizenship 
have  been  actively  canvassed. 
Statesmen  are  not  hesitating  to 
emphasize  Christian  principles. 
Leaders  of  industry  are  openly 
admitting  the  spiritual  value  of 
honest  dealing.  Trade  \mion 
leaders  are  urging  an  infusion 
of  the  Christian  spirit  into  the 
solution  of  labor  troubles,  and 
one  ex-president  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  has  appealed 
for  the  Christian  code  in  the 
workshop  and  in  giving  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  square  deal. 

This  is  news,  religious  news; 
and  as  a  testimony  of  this  kind 
multiplies  I  cannot  see  how  the 
press  can  logically  stop  short  at 
dispassionate  reporting,  which 
in  the  case  of  some  newspapers, 
chiefly  the  nationals,  is,  in  my 
judgment,  still  inadequate. 

Leading  articles  in  which  even 
a  tiny  thread  of  religion  is  in¬ 
terwoven  are  of  extreme  rarity 
in  the  daily  newspapers;  but  the 
press  will,  I  am  convinced,  find 
itself  of  necessity  coming  to  ac¬ 
cept  religion  as  a  backgroimd 
for  relating,  analyzing  and  inter¬ 
preting  the  philosophies,  prob¬ 
lems  and  issues  of  the  age  just 
as  certainly  as  at  present  it 
utilizes  moral  standards  and  con¬ 
ventions  and  political  creeds  for 
testing  news  proposals  put  for¬ 
ward  in  the  public  interest.  Is 
it,  I  ask,  prepared  to  Christianize 
public  opinion? 

Urges  Religious  Committee 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  industries  the 
newspaper  organizations  are  set¬ 
ting  up  technical  committees  to 
scan  the  post-war  horizon.  I 
wonder  what  you  will  say  to  my 
suggestion  of  another.  I  mean 
a  religious  research  committee, 
the  aim  of  which  should  be  to 
enfranchise  religion,  to  give  it  a 
Magna  Charta  and  embody  that 
charter  in  the  press  constitution. 

Here,  tentatively,  are  the 
terms  of  reference: 

(1)  To  ascertain  frankly  why 
religion  has  been  looked  at 
askance  in  the  press,  whether 
because  it  has  been  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  public  pressure  or  in¬ 
difference  to  an  apparently 
moribimd  topic  or  b^ause  of 
faulty  ideas  and  an  immature 
realization  of  its  true  value  on 
the  part  of  those  concerned  in 
newspaper  direction. 

(2)  To  consider  what  kind  of 
ideologies  and  men  and  women 
are  likely  to  prevail  after  the 
war  as  a  result  of  the  victory 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  what 
factors  in  the  present  call  for 
q;>ecial  study  in  order  to  secure 
a  reliable  answer. 


(3)  To  consider,  in  the  lig|t| 
of  the  present  trend,  the  •&. 
proximate  extent  to  which  the 
spiritual  may  be  expected  to  re¬ 
place  the  material  outlook  and 
permeate  the  life  of  t^ 

(4)  To  advise,  if  such  permea¬ 
tion  be  deemed  likely,  upon  the 
extent  and  method  of  response 
the  press  should  make  to  meet 
the  need,  and  to  estimate  the 
effect  on  circulations. 

Reaction  on  the  Non-Religions 

(5)  To  take  into  account  the 
reaction  upon  the  thinking  of 
the  non-religious  population  to 
the  repeated  suggestion  in  news¬ 
papers  of  Christian  principles  as 
something  differing  from  and 
transcending  the  mere  moral 
argiunent  in  dealing  with  civic, 
national  and  international  ques¬ 
tions. 

(6)  To  weigh  the  internal 
implications  in  newspaper  offices 
of  the  adoption  of  a  policy  based 
upon  religious  stsmdards. 

All  this  is,  I  know,  a  big  order, 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  intangi¬ 
ble  in  it.  Yet  the  general  idea 
is  well  worth  serious  discustion. 
Whatever  this  Society  may  think 
of  the  idea  I  do  recommend  dis¬ 
trict  meetings  of  managers  and 
editors,  and  meetings  of  editors 
and  staffs,  to  make  these  rough 
terms  or  reference  as  a  basis  of 
discussion  in  order  to  see 
whether  in  individual  offices  or 
small  groups  of  offices  readjust¬ 
ments  of  policy  are  possible.  If 
nothing  else  happens,  such  talks 
will,  I  feel,  clear  the  air. 

How  does  the  press  react  to 
religion?  Generally  speaking, 
with  a  certain  wariness  and  fre¬ 
quently  with  contempt.  There 
is  an  attitude  of  constraint,  of 
suspicion  that  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  sell  something  for 
ulterior  motives,  to  gatecrash 
the  columns.  Then  there  is  the 
not  unreasonable  fear  of  par¬ 
tisanship,  of  being  drawn  into 
the  cockpit  of  denominational 
discords,  of  venturing  where 
even  angles  might  fear  to  tread. 

Yet  another  reason  may  be  the 
unnatural  deportment  of  some 
of  the  clergy.  ’The  ordinary 
journalist  has  no  difficulty  in 
weighing  up  what  is  so  frequent¬ 
ly  in  his  experience  the  hollow¬ 
ness  of  a  cler^man  and  his 
failure,  perhaps  inability,  to  put 
into  practice  when  dealing  with 
the  press  the  principles  of 
brotherhood  which  he  outwardly 
professes.  In  brief,  the  whole 
terrain  is  unfamiliar  and  sown 
with  hidden  mines,  and  the 
journalist  prefers  safety  first. 

Religioua  Copy  Discarded 

But  it  goes  deeper  than  that. 
In  Fleet  Street  one  sensed  before 
the  war  that  religion  was  re¬ 
garded  by  those  of  the  younger 
generation  whose  progress  had 
been  of  the  mushroom  variety 
as  something  almost  indecent. 
To  be  associated  with  it  was  like 
appearing  in  the  street  with  a 
friend  who  has  taken  off  his 
clothes.  And  today  either  the 
verdict  is  “Poor  chap,  what  a 
pity,”  or  you  encounter  the 
scoffs  of  the  “Blimps”  or  the 
virulent  criticism  of  those  who, 
onion-like,  have  lost  their  souls 
in  layers  of  materialist  accre¬ 
tions. 

The  unguided  average  sub-edi- 
( Continued  on  page  54) 
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Dailies’  Printing  Quality 
Continues  High  in  War 


How  Problems  Are  Overcome 
Shown  at  Mechanical  Meeting 
By  Philip  Schuyler 


CLEVELAND,  June  14  —  How 
newspapers  are  striving  under 
«rar  emergency  conditions  to 
maintain  gains  in  printing  qual* 
itr  achieved  during  the  last  two 
daeades  and,  at  the  same  time, 


“advertising  agencies  are  mak¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  give  the 
newspapers  the  type  of  material 
they  need  to  produce  the  best 
possible  results." 

Of  immediate  interest  were 


plan  for  spectacular  post-war  in-  processes  and  methods,  either 


^rations  was  illustrated  in 
speech  and  action  at  the  17th 
fnniial  Mechanical  Conference 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  which 
closed  at  the  Staffer  Hotel  here 
today. 

More  than  700,  including  200 
suppliers,  attended  the  confer¬ 
ence,  directed  by  the  ANPA 
mechanical  committee,  of  which 
A.  H.  Burns,  Sew  York  Herald 
Tribune,  is  chairman.  Repre¬ 
sent^  among  the  conferees  were 
experts  of  newspaper  composing 
rooms,  pressrooms,  mailrooms, 
engraving,  art  and  photographic 
departments.  Fifteen  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  executives  who  direct 
large  national  advertising  sched¬ 
ules  also  participated  in  discus¬ 
sions  aimed  at  the  solution  of 
mutual  problems  of  newspaper 
reproduction. 

War  Problems 

Despite  wartime  conditions, 
the  printing  quality  of  daily 
newspapers  in  this  country  and 
Canada  continues  high,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  healthy  discontent 
and  desire  for  further  improve¬ 
ment,  was  the  consensus  as  the 
conference  came  to  an  end. 
Chairman  Bums  in  a  statement 
emphasized  especially  the  efforts 
being  made  by  all  mechanical 
departments  to  overcome  prob¬ 
lems  brought  on  by  the  war. 

It  was  the  first  mechanical 
conference  in  two  years.  Last 
year  the  mechanical  men  got  to¬ 
gether  by  mail.  It  was  the  larg¬ 
est  gathering  ever  held  with  the 
exception  of  the  Chicago  confer¬ 
ence  in  1940,  attended  by  900, 
according  to  W.  E.  Wines,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  ANPA  mechanical 
department. 

In  action,  the  conference  went 
on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
“high  shrinkage,  which,  it  was 
agreed,  threatened  the  quality  of 
newspaper  reproduction.  A  ma¬ 
jority  also  voted  down  30-pound 
newsprint,  althou^  this  grade 
of  paper  will  find  increasing  use 
in  the  emergency. 

Speakers  from  platform  and 
floor  covered  the  entire  range  of 
newspaper  mechanical  operation 
in  a  spirit  of  give  and  take,  cer¬ 
tain  to  aid  in  general  overall 
betterment  of  the  newspaper 
product  for  the  benefit  of  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  alike.  This 
spirit  of  cooperation  extended 
beyond  the  newspaper  craftsmen 
into  the  advertising  agency  field, 
as  evidenced  by  the  assertion 
made  by  George  Deamley,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  New  York,  that 


1937,  these 
of  plastics. 


New  York  Post  in 
plates,  some  nnade 
are  today  finding  increasing  use 
by  nationsd  advertisers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  through  the 
Joseph  J.  R^y  Co.,  New  York, 
Harry  Gibson,  of  that  concern 
declared.  Gibson  described  the 
process  as  an  improvement  of 
the  so-called  double-bump  platq 
used  by  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  PM  and  other  papers. 


graving  superintendent,  and 
Chacles  Staley,  Benday  superin¬ 
tendent  of  NSA  Service,  Inc., 
Cleveland,  working  with  th* 
Craftint  Manxifacturing  Co.  of 
that  city. 

Demonstrated  to  delegates  at 
the  plant  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
was  the  Photo-Cast  process, 
which  for  some  time  has  been 
under  development  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  laboratories  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester. 
N.  Y.  This  process  is  designed 
to  produce  a  relief  printing  sur¬ 
face  direct  from  pictures,  utiliz¬ 
ing  plastic  materials.  Sponsors 
believe  it  offers  vast  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  post-war  development 
of  new  newspaper  printing  tech¬ 
niques. 


new  or  revived,  some  because  of 
the  war,  and  all  designed  to 
bring  better  results  in  newspa¬ 
per  reproduction  than  were  pos¬ 
sible  before. 

How,  for  instance,  the  com¬ 
paratively  new  Kromolite  Proc¬ 
ess  developed  by  Harry  Crosby, 
engraving  superintendent.  New 
York  Daily  News,  and  now  with 
army  transport  in  Australia,  can 
be  introduced  to  an  entire  city, 
was  described  by  Stanley  Meyers, 
art  director,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin.  'ITiis  “drop  out”  idea  has  now 
spread  from  New  York  to  the 
photoengraving  departments  of 
all  newspapers  in  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland  and  Bal¬ 
timore,  bringing  in  each  case 
eventual  satisfaction  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  publishers  and  im¬ 
proved  advertising  engravings. 
Meyers  described  Philadelphia 
today  as  a  “drop-out  utopia” 
affer  two  years  of  hard  work. 

Another  and  newer  “drop  out” 
process,  the  Flurographic,  was 
described  by  Walter  S.  Marx, 
Jr.,  Printing  Arts  Research 
Laboratories,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
George  H.  Wiley,  engraving 
superintendent,  Dayton  ( O. ) 
Journal-Herald,  who  was  to  have 
presented  newspaper  experience 
on  this  method  was  forced  to 
leave  the  conference  before  tell¬ 
ing  his  story. 

Now  revived,  and  being  car¬ 
ried  to  the  advertising  field  gen¬ 
erally  are  “Bac-Etch”  plates,  a 
system  of  pre-makeready  that  is 
claimed  to  improve  printing 
quality.  First  tried  out  on  the 


Photographed  at  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Convention  in  Cleveland 
this  week  ore  (L  to  r.):  I.  Kelleher.  Cleveland  Press;  James  Curry. 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon-JouraaU  C.  L  Buttermore.  Cleveland  News,  and 
C.  Houts.  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register-Star. 


which  until  recently  was  the 
only  mechanical  process  of  pre- 
makeready. 

“Printing  quality  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  the  responsibility  of  the 
newspaper,”  Gibson  maintained. 
He  urged  agencies  to  provide 
fool-proof  materials  to  newspa¬ 
pers  and  spoke  convincingly  of 
“Bac-Etch”  as  a  means  to  that 
end. 

Development  of  a  new,  cleaner 
and  speller  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  color  Benday  work, 
known  as  the  Craftint  Multicolor 
Process,  was  briefly  announced 
to  the  conference.  Responsible 
for  it  were  John  Belgrave,  en- 


In  ottsndancs  at  tha  ANPA  Mechanical  Convention  this  week  were 
(L  to  r.):  Don  Orr,  oi  Springfield.  Mo.  John  W.  Honn.  Chicago  Doily 
News;  J.  N.  Banks,  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.'s  London  branch; 
Harry  L.  Goge.  Mergenthaler  LinotyP*«  Brooklyn,  and  Harvey  Morri¬ 
son.  of  the  Portlond  Oregonian. 


Color  printing  was  highlighted 
at  the  conference  as  a  post-war 
possibility,  and  one  speaker 
coupled  with  his  prediction  on 
increased  color  in  dailies  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  days  of  peace  after 
World  War  II  would  also  see 
an  increase  in  the  number  of 
tabloid  newspapers  as  standard 
dailies  changed  to  the  smaller 
size.  That  building  and  modern¬ 
ization  of  newspaper  plants  are 
under  contemplation  for  after 
the  war  was  apparent  in  the 
time  allotted  to  H.  M.  Jampol. 
The  Jampol  Co.,  Brooklyn,  to 
discuss  plans  for  the  ideal  mail- 
room  layout. 

For  post-war,  color  lights  the 
horizon  most  excitingly.  Of 
course,  the  movement  toward 
color  in  dailies  in  advertising 
was  well  under  way  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  conference  brought 
out  both  conservative  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  viewpoints  as  plans 
were  discussed  regarding  fu¬ 
ture  color  possibilities  not  oiUy 
in  advertising  but  also  in  daily 
news  illustration. 

“A  highly  developed  color 
printing  era  is  expected  in  the 
post-war  program  of  newspaper 
printing,  Joseph  D.  Goggin,  dis¬ 
trict  manager  of  the  Morely  Co., 
declared.  “In  less  than  a  decade, 
it  is  my  belief  that  all  halftones, 
advertising  illustrations,  and 
other  picture  features  will  be 
reproduced  in  natimal  colors 
very  generally  by  daily  news¬ 
papers.  In  half  of  this  time,  its 
procedures  will  be  established. 

“Eastman  Kodak  Co.’s  post-war 
program  is  all  color  filr^.  Con- 
{ Continued  on  page  60) 
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Covering  Dewey 
A  Tough  Job 
These  Days 

Al«ant,  N.  Y.,  June  12 — Gov. 
Thomas  EL  Dewey  is  down  on 
the  farm  and  newspapermen  are 
up  in  the  air  with  their  plans 
for  coverine  him  during  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Convention, 
opening  June  20  at  Chicago. 

As  non-committal  as  ever  on 
his  candidacy  for  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  nomination,  Mr.  Dewey  is 
giving  press  service  bureau 
chiefs  some  sleepless  nights  try¬ 
ing  to  figure  out  how  to  deploy 
war-shortened  staffs  during  va¬ 
cation  season  for  full  coverage 
of  his  movements  should  he  win 
the  nomination. 

On  a  hunch  the  best  place  to 
cover  Mr.  Dewey  will  be  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  at  least  six  services  and 
newspapers  have  arranged  to 
spot  their  regular  Albany  cor¬ 
respondents  at  the  convention. 

In  recent  private  conversa¬ 
tions  with  the  press,  Mr.  Dewey 
has  said  Just  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  most  of  the  reporters  he 
woQld  not  refuse  to  accept  the 
nomination.  However,  he  has 
emphasized  time  and  again  he  is 
not  an  avowed  candidate  in  the 
sense  that  two  predecessors,  Al¬ 
fred  E.  Smith  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  were  in  1928  and  1932. 
They  actually  ran  their  pre-con¬ 
vention  campaigns  from  Albany. 

Recalling  Mr.  Roosevelt's  dra¬ 
matic  airplane  trip  from  Albany 
to  Chicago  in  1932  to  accept  the 
nomination,  and  the  surprise  he 
pulled  on  the  Albany  newspaper¬ 
men,  men  in  charge  of  local 
coverage  reach  for  the  aspirin 
bottle  and  hope  for  the  best — 
hope  that  Mr.  Dewey’s  press¬ 
conscious  secretaries  will  be  able 
to  give  some  advance  notice  of 
his  intentions. 

With  his  chief  Capitol  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Chicago  a  week  be¬ 
fore  the  convention  opens,  W. 
Norris  Paxton,  chief  of  the 
Albany  Bureau  of  AP,  said  he 
intends  to  hold  a  staff  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  meet  whatever  emer¬ 
gency  Mr.  Dewey’s  nomination 
would  create.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  put  an  AP  man  aboard 
any  plane  or  train  the  Governor 
might  use  in  going  to  the  con¬ 
vention.  Likewise,  Mr.  Paxton 
said  he  hoped  to  place  James 
Mahler,  bureau  cameraman,  with 
the  nominee. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Dewey’s  chief 
pre-convention  publicity  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  two  special  in¬ 
vestigations  he  has  running  in 
Albany,  keeping  the  newsmen 
busy  with  other  things  than 
speculative  stories.  One  inquiry 
is  a  checkup  on  the  finances  of 
the  Legislature  and  the  other  is 
the  fulfillment  of  Mr.  Dewey’s 
1938  campaign  pledge  to  wage 
war  on  the  Albany  Democratic 
machine. 

Dcdliee  Used  197,427 
Tons  oi  Paper  in  May 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  American  Newspaper  ^b- 
Ushers  Association  consumed 
197,427  tons  of  newsprint  paper 
in  May,  1944,  compared  with 
248,295  tons  in  1943  and  28Q327 
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tons  in  1941.  This  was  a  de¬ 
crease  in  May,  1944,  under  May, 

1943  of  20.5%  and  a  decrease 
under  May,  1941  of  24.3%,  the 
ANPA  reports. 

The  total  estimated  newsprint 
consumption  in  the  U.  S.  for 
May,  1944,  was  283,236  tons 
which  includes  all  kinds  of  uses 
of  newsprint  paper.  For  the 
first  five  months  of  1944,  it  was 
estimated  to  be  1,303,264  tons. 

During  the  first  five  months  of 

1944  the  reporting  newspapers 
used  977,448  tons  of  newsprint, 
a  decrease  of  16.0%  under  the 
first  five  months  of  1943,  and  a 
decrease  of  20.2%  under  the  first 
five  months  of  1941. 

The  stocks  of  newsprint  paper 
on  hand  with  newspapers  re¬ 
porting  to  the  ANPA  was  51 
days’  supply  at  the  end  of  May, 
1944,  which  was  an  increase  of 
4  days’  supply  from  47  days  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  April,  1944. 

■ 

Canadian  Paper 
Production 
Rises  in  May 

Newsprint  production  in  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  during  May  increased 
to  262,467  tons,  compared  with 
236,353  tons  in  the  previous 
month  of  1943,  figures  released 
by  the  Newsprint  Association  of 
Cwada  disclose.  In  the  like 
month  of  pre-war,  production 
was  250,015  tons. 

The  latest  month’s  total  was 
the  highest  since  October,  1943, 
and  was  the  highest  May  total 
since  1941. 

This  brought  the  Canadian 
total  for  the  first  five  months 
of  the  current  year  to  1,233,575 
tons,  an  increase  of  47,750  tons 
over  1943  and  an  increase  of 
133,056  or  12.1%  over  1939. 

Canadian  shipments  in  May 
followed  the  trend  shown  in  the 
previous  month  and  were  in 
excess  of  production,  amounting 
to  276,054  tons.  In  April  this 
year  shipments  were  256,543  and 
in  May,  1943,  the  total  was  257,- 
756  tons.  In  May,  1939,  ship¬ 
ments  amounted  to  274,635. 

Production  in  May  totaled 
60,909  tons  and  in  Newfoundland 
it  was  23,828  tons,  bringing  total 
North  American  output  to  347,- 
204.  North  American  shipments 
were  351,215  tons. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  paper  at 
the  end  of  May  totaled  97,377 
tons  at  Canadian  mills,  6,916 
tons  at  U.  S.  mills  and  56,543 
tons  in  Newfoundland,  the  News 
Print  Service  Bureau  of  New 
York,  reports. 


Treonor  Names 

Publishers' 

Committee 

l^ASHiNCTON,  June  15 — Arthur 
W.  Treanor,  director  of  the  WPB 
Printing  and  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion,  today  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  of  10  pub¬ 
lishers  to  meet  June  20  at 
Montreal  with  Dominion  paper 
producers  to  discuss  production 
problems  and  outlooks  respect¬ 
ing  both  30-pound  and  32-pound 
newsprint. 

W.  G.  Chandler  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  is  chairman 
of  the  committee,  which  includes 
F.  M.  Flynn,  New  York  Daily 
News;  Harnr  M.  Bitner,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph;  Robert  B. 
Choate,  Boston  Herald-Traveler; 
Herbert  Ponting,  Detroit  News; 
Earle  R.  McCullum,  Kansas  City 
Star;  Franklin  K.  Schurz,  South 
Bend  Tribune;  Buell  Hudson, 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call;  Irwin 
Maier,  Milwaukee  Journal;  Harry 
S.  Webster,  San  Bernardino 
(Cal.)  Telegraph. 

Also  appointed  was  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  study  the  special  pr^- 
lems  of  “thin  papers’’  ( a  recently 
coined  term  to  cover  those  in  the 
tabloid  group).  JS  Gray  of  the 
Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening  News 
is  chairman  and  his  associates 
are  Richard  W.  Slocum,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin;  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Finnegan.  Chicago  Times; 
Charles  F.  McCahill,  Cleveland 
News;  John  W.  Potter,  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus. 

Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Gray  and  Lin- 
wood  I.  Noyes,  of  the  Ironwood 
(Mich.)  Globe,  were  appointed 
to  study  the  constributions  by 
smaller  newspapers  to  the  over¬ 
all  newspaper  conservation  pro¬ 
gram,  and  to  recommend  as  to 
comparative  percentages  in  usage 
by  the  lower-tonnage  group. 

Mr.  Treanor  selected  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  publishers  to 
inquire  into  the  theory  of  “pro¬ 
gressive  impoverishment  or  ex¬ 
cessive  deterioration.”  That  prin¬ 
ciple  was  applied  recently  by  the 
appeals  board  in  determining 
the  New  York  City  newspaper 
grants.  It  selects  a  base  period 
and  finds  what  percentage  of  the 
total  amount  of  newsprint  con¬ 
sumed  in  a  given  city  was  used 
by  each  of  the  competing  papers 
in  that  city.  Where  it  is  found 
that  an  applicant  has.  for  any  ac¬ 
ceptable  reason,  been  “progres¬ 
sively  impoverished”  or  has  suf¬ 
fered  “excessive  deterioration” 
in  his  supply  situation,  an  effort 


is  made  to  restore  him  to  kkr 
base  j;>eriod  competitive  pHttkii 

In  so  doing  the  appeaooSa 
withholds  the  first  5%  ofujf 
tonnage  restoration  ttiat  sueka 
level  would  require,  but  granti 
the  percentage  over  that  figure 

Members  of  the  committle  aft 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Bitner  and 
Choate,  Frank  E:  Tripp,  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  and  Walter 
M.!Dear  of  the  Jersey  City  Jer- 
sey  Journal. 

■ 

Notional  Ads 
Rate  High 
In  L  A.  News 

Exceptionally  high  readership 
for  national  advertising  and  low 
er-than-average  readership  ^ 
editorial  departments  was  found 
to  be  the  case  in  the  latest  stw 
vey  of  a  newspaper  by  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading.  It,  Study  70,  coven 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  and 
is  the  first  examination  of  h  sub¬ 
standard  size  newspaper  and  of 
a  24-hour  paper. 

The  News,  however,  is  not  a 
tabloid  since  the  page  measures 
six  columns  by  252-Iines.  Only 
one  edition  was  checked  and  at 
a  consequence  figures  are  not 
given  on  55  items  which  did  not 
appear  in  all  editions. 

Overall  male  readership  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  was  nine 
points  above  the  median  while 
that  of  the  women  was  13  points 
higher.  Though  radio  reader- 
ship  was  slightly  higher  than 
average,  the  reverse  trend  was 
the  case  with  such  departments 
as  comics,  society  and  sports. 

Again  a  Wheaties  ad  took  hon¬ 
ors.  Leading  in  readership  for 
both  men  and  women  in  the  na¬ 
tional  field  the  General  Mills  ad, 
employing  pictorial  treatment 
and  resembling  a  news  photo, 
stopped  25%  of  the  men  and 
27%  of  the  women. 

In  addition  21%  of  the  men 
and  23%  of  the  women  read  the 
cutline.  The  ad  also  topped  the 
Index,  and  another  Wheaties  ad, 
this  one.  the  typical  cartoon  type, 
placed  second  on  the  Index. 

Second  place  for  men  (20% 
readership)  went  to  a  1,218-line 
Union  Oil  ad  which  fea¬ 
tured  a  unique  pictorial  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  company’s  financial 
statement.  For  women  a  975- 
line  Procter  &  Gamble  ad  on  war 
uses  of  soap  and  a  140-line  ad 
for  radio  stations  KECA  and 
KFI,  showing  a  picture  of  Bob 
Hope,  tied  for  second  place  by 
attracting  22%. 

The  two  feature  pages,  carry¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  syndicated  col¬ 
umns,  which  the  News  publishes 
in  lieu  of  an  editorial  page, 
proved  unusually  popular.  One 
stopped  88%  of  the  men  and 
90%  of  the  women  while  the 
other  gained  an  84%  readership 
from  both. 

■ 

Borland  Honored 

Hal  Borland,  editorial  writer 
of  the  New  York  Times,  novelist 
and  poet,  will  receive  an  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 
from  the  University  of  Colorado, 
June  22.  Borland’s  editorials, 
generally  buccolic  essays,  wpear 
regularly  in  the  Sunday  'Times. 


TRIPP  MAKES  WAR  LOAN  APPEAL 

Frank  Tripp,  chairman  oi  tho  Allied  Newspaper  CoimciL 
sent  this  last-minute  appeal  to  newspaper  publishers  imme* 
diately  before  the  opening  oi  the  Fifth  Wor  Loan:  "Let's  back 
the  invasion  through  the  Fifth  Drive  with  the  greatest  possible 
volume  of  sponsored  War  Bond  advertising.  Next  to  military 
operations  the  War  Bond  progrom  is  the  most  vital  port  of 
this  war  effort.  It  is  our  obligation  as  publishers  to  try  to 
overcome  all  handicaps  and  do  this  Job.  The  money  must  be 
raised  and  more  sponsored  odvertising  in  our  newspapers 
will  do  it.  If  you  con't  possibly  produce  more  volume  i^eose 
make  up  for  it  by  printing  more  messages  than  ever  before. 
Thanks." 
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ANCAM  Weighs  Post-War, 
O’Donnell 

Delegates  at  Columbus  Urged 
To  Prepare  Selling  Programs 

By  Felix  S.  Towle 


COLUMBUS.  Ohio.  June  15 — 
Regis  C.  O’Donnell,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post , 
was  elected 
president  of  the 
Association  o  f 
Newspaper 
Classified  Ad* 
vertising  Man¬ 
agers  today  at 
the  closing  ses- 
sion  of  the 
group’s  silver 
anniversary  con¬ 
ference  at  Neil 
House  here,  at 
H.  R.  Young  which  post-war 
plans  for  the 
maintenance  and  building  of 
clarified  advertising  were  the 
chief  subject  of  discussion. 

President  O’Donnell  has  previ¬ 
ously  served  as  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  as  editor  of  the  Classi¬ 
fied  Journal,  and  at  present  is 
c^irman  of  the  ANCAM  help 
wanted  committee. 

Lawrence  Amundson.  CAM. 
Sioux  Falls  ( S.  D. )  Argus-Legder, 
was  elected  first  vice-president, 
and  James  F.  O’Connor,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  second  vice- 
president. 

Leslie  J.  Cummings.  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Daily  Province,  was 
voted  into  office  as  secretary. 
The  new  treasurer  for  the  com¬ 
ing  administration  is  Maxey 
Hewitt,  CAM,  Nashville  Banner 
and  Tennessean. 

Ralph  W.  Ahrens.  Chicago 
Daily  News;  W.  Denley  Suther¬ 
land.  Toronto  Daily  Star;  James 
T.  Brattain,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal;  H.  B.  Stephens,  New 
Orleans  Times  -  Picayune  and 
States;  and  Charles  T.  Hardin, 
Columbus  Dispatch  and  retiring 
president  of  the  ANCAM,  were 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors. 

Felix  S.  Towle  was  re-elected 
general  manager  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

273  Papers  Represented 
Classified  advertising  mana¬ 
gers  representing  257  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leading  newspapers,  with 
16  Canadian  publications  also 
represented,  concluded  a  four- 
day  meeting  during  which  all 
phases  of  post-war  planning  for 
classified  advertising  were  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Leaders  and  luminaries  of  the 
newspaper  publishing  industry 
address^  the  delegates  on  the 
subject  of  publisher  cooperation 
and  support  in  the  post-war 
period. 

Speaking  on  Monday  on  “The 
Profession  of  Salesmanship.” 
Harvey  R.  Young,  advertising 
director  of  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  told  the  delegates  that 
“efficient  selling  is  going  to  be  a 
post-war  secret  weapon.” 


“It  is  a  general  prediction,” 
he  said,  “that  sooner  or  later 
after  the  war  ends,  the  seller|s 
market  will  revert  to  a  buyer's 
market.  Hence,  your  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  salesmen  and  as  classi¬ 
fied  managers  are  going  to  be 
very  important,  probably  more 
so  than  ever  before. 

“I  am  wondering  if  our  in¬ 
creased  linage,  which  went  up 
by  leaps  and  bounds  in  many 
newspapers  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
caused  salesmen  to  coast  too 
much.  Maybe  we  have  taken 
volume  for  granted,  giving  too 
little  thought  to  the  process  of 
human  engineering — to  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  human  persuasion — 
which  is  selling. 

“It  is  the  belief  of  many  out¬ 
standing  and  long  experienced 
men  that  the  end  of  the  war  will 
be  followed  for  an  indefinite 
time  by  a  competitive  business 
world,  greater  than  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  past.  It  will  be 
’the  survival  of  the  fittest.’ 
whether  we  have  a  ‘new  deal’  or 
the  ‘old  deal.’ 

“We  will  again  reach  the  time 
when  it  will  be  necessary  for  us 
to  SELL  OR  SINK.  It  is  going 
to  apply  to  newspaper  space  as 
it  will  to  the  selling  of  most  all 
commodities  and  services. 

Trainixig  Needed 

“Success  or  failure  rests  with 
those  who  meet  or  deal  with  the 
public — hence,  let  me  emphasize 
the  great  importance  of  properly 
training  your  sales  staff.  .  .  . 

“In  building  a  sales  organiza¬ 
tion,  don’t  get  it  into  your  head 
that  you  have  to  make  a  lot  of 
changes  from  time  to  time  in 
your  staff.  I  think  it  is  a  big 
feather  in  a  manager’s  cap  when 
he  can  develop  people  rather 
than  to  be  always  hunting  for 
ready-made  ones. 

“Bruce"  Crowell,  who  writes 
on  selling  subjects,  told  in  Sales 
Management  of  the  replies  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  survey  regarding  the 
average  number  of  calls  sales¬ 
men  made  on  prospects.  This 
survey  showed  that  60%  of  sales 
were  made  after  the  fifth  call. 
So  you  can  see  what  sensible 
persistency  means  in  any  selling 
business. 

“I  would  like  to  include  a  few 
suggestions  which  you  might  use 
as  topics  in  your  sides  meetings. 
’They  are  not  new — they  are  ‘as 
old  as  the  hills’  but  they  are 
still  practical  and  good. 

“The  first  is  knowledge.  TTiere 
are  three  vital  things  to  know — 
YOU — IT — HIM.  In  other  words, 
yourself,  your  newspaper,  your 
prospect. 

“Knowledge  does  not  mean 
much  unless  it  is  backed  up  with 
confidence.  Complete  success 


comes  only  when  we  have  full 
confidence  in  ourselves,  in  our 
newspaper,  its  policy  and  the 
publishers  back  of  it.  Confi¬ 
dence  must  also  be  inspired  in 
a  prospect  and  you  do  it  only 
when  you  put  your  heart  and 
soul  into  your  selling. 

“Enthusiasm  is  very  important. 
You  must  inspire  enthusiasm  in 
your  staff.  Enthusiasm  is  that 
quality  which  makes  one  boil 
over  about  his  propostion  but 


R.  C.  O'Donnell 


must  be  sane,  intoxicating  in¬ 
dividual  inter^.” 

Henderson  a  Speaker 

Ralph  D.  Henderson,  business 
manager  of  the  Columbus  Citi¬ 
zen,  and  A.  C.  Johnson,  Sr.,  edi¬ 
tor-associate  publisher  of  the 
Columbus  Dispatch,  were  guest 
speakers  at  the  Monday  noon 
business  session  liuicheon.  Clyde 
Moore,  columnist  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Ohio  State-Journal,  added 
his  inimitable  humor  to  the 
luncheon  program. 

Mr.  Henderson  piointed  out 
that  newspapers,  during  the  hec¬ 
tic  days  of  wartime  conditions, 
have  more  than  kept  abreast  of 
the  times,  conforming  to  man¬ 
datory  innovations,  and  have 
continued  to  serve  both  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  reader.  He  stressed 
the  importance  of  general 
changes  in  both  advertising  and 
editorial  operations  and  warned 
the  classified  managers  that 
present  day  trends  and  tempos 
present  unusual  and  unique  op¬ 
portunities  to  serve  the  advertis¬ 
ers  and  can  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage. 

“Take  advantage  of  the  transi¬ 
tion  period,”  said  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son.  “Newspapers  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  advertisers’  prob¬ 
lems  and  serving  them  by 
greater  advertising  counsel.” 

Concluding  his  talk.  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  outlined  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  newspapers  In  planning 


now  for  a  post-war  “saner  polit¬ 
ical  outlook  and  better  potential 
peace.” 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  limcheon 
talk,  outlined  the  necessity  of 
“looking  forward,  not  back¬ 
ward.”  He  dwelt  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  indiWdual  staff 
members  and  the  responsibility 
they  will  be  charged  with  in  the 
post-war  period. 

‘"The  classified  profession,”  he 
said,  “depends  upon  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  employe  to  the  news¬ 
paper  he  represents,  the  family 
unit,  church  and  school,  the 
community,  the  state  and  na¬ 
tion.”  He  predicted  that  fitting 
description  of  the  nation’s  press 
and  its  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  will  merit  the  inscription,. 
“Here  Shall  the  Press  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Right  Maintain.” 

Anthony  T.  Powderly,  CAM. 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  conference  keynoter, 
opened  the  business  sessions  by 
presenting  a  nationwide  siurvey 
of  post-war  plans  as  reported 
by  various  manufacturers  and 
industries. 

He  prefaced  his  analysis  of  the 
survey  with  a  series  of  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  newspapers 
for  concerted  effort  and  coopera¬ 
tion  with  business  and  industry 
during  the  conversion  period 
from  wartime  to  peacetime  en¬ 
deavors. 

Grouping  Suggested 

Included  among  these  sugges¬ 
tions  was  the  organization  of  re¬ 
gional  groups  of  publications, 
united  to  study  the  immediate 
advertising  ne^s  of  the  locali¬ 
ties,  and  through  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  periodical  reports 
eliminate  the  “trial  and  error” 
delays  in  the  reconstruction  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Powderly  stated:  “There 
will  be  a  natural  and  necessary 
slump  in  business  immediately 
after  the  war.  Now  is  the  op¬ 
portune  time  to  formulate  plans 
to  shorten  the  duration  of  this 
period  and  at  the  same  time 
create  post-war  plans  for  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  to  adequately 
and  beneficially  meet  the  tre¬ 
mendous  buying  power  of  a 
‘stored  up’  national  wealth 
amounting  to  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars.” 

Outlines  of  anticipated  post¬ 
war  plans  of  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry;  building  trades  and  real 
estate;  and  manufacturers  of 
consumer  products  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  Mr.  Powderly’s  dis¬ 
course. 

Malcolm  R.  Prime,  president 
of  the  Columbus  Real  Estate 
Board,  and  George  A.  Sass,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Citizens’  Gas  and  Coke 
Co.,  spoke  as  panel  members  of 
the  session. 

Mr.  Sass’s  subject  was  post¬ 
war  appliances.  He  assured  ^ose 
at  the  conference  that  appliance 
engineers  had  “reached  the  peak 
of  perfection  in  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  pre-war  mer¬ 
chandise”  and  that  the  “fantas¬ 
tic  ideas  of  glass  stoves  and  tear¬ 
drop  -  automobiles”  were  purely 
fiction  and  CAMS  should  be 
“ready  and  vmlting  for  a  speedy 
transition  to  the  post-war  manu¬ 
facture  of  consumer  post-war 
merchandise.” 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Unusual  Coverage  of 
Conventions  Planned 

More  Than  1,000  Press  and  Radio 
Representatives  Expected 

ALL  PREVIOUS  records  for 


newspapers  represention  at  a 
national  political  convention  will 
go  by  the  boards  when  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Republican  parley 
open  their  session  in  Chicago, 
June 

Present  indication  is  that  there 
will  be  not  fewer  than  900 
“working  press”;  radio  will  add 
150  more.  The  1940  convention 
at  Philadelphia  went  to  a  record 
high  with  about  700  newspaper 
correspondents  and  50  radio 
broadcasters. 

One  of  the  unusual  features  of 
the  Republican  gathering  will 
be  the  presence  of  about  30 
correspondents  of  foreign  news¬ 
papers — British,  Canadian  and 
Chinese  for  the  most  part.  Their 
interest,  naturally,  is  in  the  plat¬ 
form  to  be  adopt^  and  its  ex¬ 
pressions  on  the  international 
situation  both  as  it  affects  the 
war  and  the  post-war  periods. 

Press  Transportation  Priority 

The  press  contingent  will  move 
into  Chicago  from  all  sections  of 
the  U.  S.  under  priority  protec¬ 
tion  granted  on  the  transporta¬ 
tion  systems  by  ODT.  The  same 
will  be  true  of  the  Democratic 
convention  when  it  meets. 

Already  teeming  with  a  war- 
swollen  population,  Chicago  will 
not  be  in  a  position  to  offer  any¬ 
thing  resembling  the  luxury 
housing  accommodations  that 
have  been  available  at  other 
conventions.  Newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  will  find  ^emselves 
lying  down  for  their  abbreviated 
nightly  rests  on  cots  in  numy 
of  the  hotel  rooms.  Singles  will 
be  divided  into  doubles,  triples 
or  even  smaller  multiples,  where 
possible. 

Party  headquarters  has  made 
an  effort  to  have  as  many  hotel 
rooms  set  aside  as  possible,  but 
delegates  have  had  first  call. 
Newspapermen  have  been  assist¬ 
ed  in  some  instances,  but  condi¬ 
tions  being  what  they  are,  hous¬ 
ing  is  the  responsibility  of  each 
writer  and  broadcaster. 

National  headquarters  was 
able  to  give  more  valuable  aid 
in  the  matter  of  transportation. 
An  agreement  was  reached  with 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transpor¬ 
tation  that  a  list  of  accredited 
correspondents  would  be  filed 
and  the  priority  certificates 
would  be  mailed  direct  from 
ODT  to  the  newspaper  offices. 

Another  war-created  problem 
is  the  lack  of  typewriters,  long 
withheld  from  the  market  to  in¬ 
sure  military  supplies.  As  many 
as  can  be  locate  will  be  placed 
in  the  newspaper  row,  but  head¬ 
quarters  advises  all  to  take  type¬ 
writers  to  Chicago. 

Western  Union,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission,  will  use  a 
new  fee  system  for  open  wires. 
The  base  rate  for  press  messages 
will  not  be  chang^,  but  a  mini¬ 


mum  rate  equal  to  transmission 
of  800  words  an  hour  will  be 
established.  Such  a  charge,  the 
telegraph  company  contends,  is 
necessary  to  cover  actual  costs. 
Where  a  newspaper  or  press 
service  does  not  arrange  for  an 
open  wire,  there  will  be  no 
change  in  rates. 

The  invasion  has  aggravated 
the  already  serious  problem  of 
newsprint.  Publishers  operating 
under  War  Production  Board 
limitations  on  their  basic  com¬ 
modity  were  presumed  to  be 
planning  a  less-detailed  cover¬ 
age  than  in  normal  times,  and 
with  the  demand  for  additional 
space  to  relate  the  stepped-up 
activity  in  the  theatres  of  war, 
further  economies  of  space  must 
be  found.  As  a  result  fewer 
color  stories  are  expected  and 
shortened  features,  as  well  as 
summaries  rather  than  verbatim 
report  of  the  less-important 
speeches. 

Washington  political  writers 
for  the  most  part  still  stand  by 
their  predictions  of  a  Dewey- 
Warren  ticket.  The  results  of 
the  governors’  conference  at 
Hershey,  Pa.,  has  caused  some  of 
them  to  hedge  slightly  but  the 
consensus  is  that  the  band¬ 
wagon  is  rolling  and,  while  it 
may  be  slowed  to  prevent  early 
nominations,  it  can’t  be  stopped. 

Newsmen  Near  Speakers 

When  the  convention  opens, 
the  correspondents  will  be  seat¬ 
ed  only  a  few  feet  distant  from 
the  platform  on  which  the  causes 
of  the  various  candidates  will  be 
pleaded  by  their  nominators  and 
from  which  the  vote  of  each  dele¬ 
gation  and  the  totaled  results 
will  be  announced.  Copy  will 
move  over  specially  -  Installed 
telegraphic  equipment  and  tele¬ 
phones  in  the  convention  hall. 
Radio  newscasters  will  operate 
with  portable  equipment  and 
from  overhead  booths,  and  news¬ 
reel  cameramen  as  usual  will 
have  their  blinding  lights  sweep¬ 
ing  over  the  press  row  to  take 
in  the  notables  on  the  platform. 

The  story  will  reach  its  climax 
in  the  convention  hall,  but  it  may 
be  forecast  by  what  takes  place 
in  hotel  headquarters  where 
state  leaders  will  spend  their 
time  jockeying  for  favorable 
position.  If  the  stop-Dewey 
movement  gets  into  full  stride, 
the  headquarters  of  candidates 
will  get  mass  coverage:  in  any 
event  they  will  be  watched  for 
portents. 

“Tight  writing,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  frills”  is  the  Associated 
Press’  recipe  for  1944  political 
convention  coverage. 

Voiced  by  Paul  Miller,  assis¬ 
tant  general  manager  in  charge 
of  AP’s  Washington  bureau  and 
of  national  political  coverage, 
this  recipe  is  aimed  at  helping 
members  conserve  newsprint  and 


PEGLER  HONORED 

Westbrook  Pegler.  right,  columnist 
for  the  Scripps-Howord  News¬ 
papers  and  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate,  shown  receiving  a  gold 
medal  “for  distinguished  service 
to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,"  given  by  the  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Nossau  County,  N.  Y„ 
Time  10.  Presenting  the  medal  is 
Frederick  E.  Crone,  former  Chief 
Judge  of  the  New  York  State  Court 
of  Appeals.  This  is  the  first  time 
o  newspaperman  has  won  the 
award,  which  is  given  aimuolly 
to  "the  outstonding  American 
citizen  of  the  year." 


relieving  short  -  handed  copy 
desks: 

“As  will  be  the  case  also  at 
the  Democratic  convention 
^ter,”  said  Miller,  “abstracts 
instead  of  texts  will  be  sent  of 
the  speeches  of  temporary  and 
permanent  chairmen.  The  plat¬ 
forms  and  acceptance  speeches, 
if  any,  will  be  carried  in  full.” 

Miller  will  direct  a  team  of 
26  AP  men  and  women.  His 
immediate  assistants  will  be 
Marion  Sheen,  Chicago  news 
editor,  and  W.  L.  Beale,  Jr., 
Washington  news  editor.  How¬ 
ard  L.  Kany,  Washington,  will 
head  a  photographic  staff. 

Other  AP  Writers 

Other  Washington  staff  mem¬ 
bers  covering  the  Republican 
meeting  will  be: 

W.  F.  Arbogast,  Jack  Bell, 
Gardner  Bridge,  Robert  Clover, 
Douglas  B.  Cornell,  R.  J.  Crow¬ 
ley,  J.  W.  Davis,  L.  T.  Easley, 
J.  B.  Engle,  Edith  Gaylord, 
Charles  Gorry,  Pope  Haley,  Don¬ 
ald  Hyndman,  Francis  J.  Kelly, 
Francis  Le  May,  Joseph  A 
Loftus,  William  E.  Lowell,  James 
Marlow,  and  Jack  Stinnett,  col¬ 
umnists;  D.  Harold  Oliver,  Ovid 
A.  Martin,  W.  T.  PeacocK, 
’Thomas  A.  Reedy,  Ernest  B. 
Vaccaro,  Harold  W.  Ward,  and 
Ernest  G.  Warren. 

Also  from  other  bureaus: 
Sigrld  Arne,  Murray  Becker, 
A.  J.  Bemben,  Sam  Blackman, 
John  Lindsay  and  Milt  Morris, 
cartoonist,  of  New  York;  H.  H. 
Daugherty,  Columbus,  O.;  E.  S. 
Kltch,  St.  Louis;  Bill  ’Tyler,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.;  W.  A.  Welles,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal.;  Julian  Wilson, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Bureau  Heads  in  the  48  states 
have  been  mailing  grass-roots  re¬ 
ports  in  to  Miller  for  months, 
and  he  has  supplemented  his 
background  information  with 
tours  to  political  areas. 

AP  will  operate  from  the  con¬ 
vention  hall  press  box,  from  a 
workroom  in  the  stadium  base¬ 


ment  and  from  a  hotel  head¬ 
quarters  whence  news  will  flo« 
when  the  convention  is  not  In 
sMSion.  Special  motorcydkti 
will  speed  negatives  two  milei 
to  the  Chicago  AP  biureau  for 
Wirephoto  transmission. 

TTie  huge  staff  for*  which 
United  Press  is  attempting  re•e^ 
vations  includes  Hugh  Baillie, 
president,  from  New  York. 

The  following  staff  will  go 
from  Washington:  Lyle  C.  Wil¬ 
son,  Julius  Framdsen,  C.  R. 
Turner,  Joe  Myler,  Ernest 
cella,  A.  F.  DeGreve,  Sandor 
Klein,  John  L.  Cutter,  Dorothy 
Williams,  Ray  Lahr,  Fred  Mul¬ 
len,  Eulalie  McDowell,  D.  W. 
Dittmer,  C.  B.  Degges,  and  R.  K. 
McCormac. 

C.  A.  Norling  and  T.  A.  John¬ 
ston  will  go  from  Detroit. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Baillie  the 
New  York  representation  will  in¬ 
clude:  Edwin  Moss  WilUami, 
Earl  J.  Johnson,  L.  B.  Midcel, 
Ralph  Heinzen,  M.  T.  Akers, 

R.  G.  Harris,  P.  F.  Ell^s,  Phil 
Newsom,  Eldmund  Allen,  Lois 
Woodyatt,  F.  R.  Williams,  W.  F. 
Lynch  and  Harry  Breuer, 

Coverage  by  the  Chicago  bu¬ 
reau  will  be  handled  by  Mims 
’Thomason,  Joe  Morgan,  Darlene 
Anderson,  Arthur  Gunderson, 
Gerald  H.  Rideout,  James  C. 
Buchanan,  Bert  Masterson  and 
Harold  Pringle. 

Also  covering  for  U.P.  will 
be  C.  P.  McMahon,  Columbus, 

O.;  K.  I.  King,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 

J.  W.  Dunlap,  Portland,  Ore.; 

G.  P.  Godwin,  Omaha;  G.  R 
Downing,  Philadelphia;  Fred  C. 
Othman,  Hollywood,  Cal.;  W.  C. 
Hazelbush,  Dallas,  and  Brooks 
Smith,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Faria  Heads  INS  Staff 

Barry  Faris  will  be  editor-in¬ 
charge  of  International  News 
Service  coverage  for  both  con¬ 
ventions.  On  his  staff  will  be: 

Edwin  C.  Hill,  Damon  Runyan, 
William  K.  Hutchinson,  Ralph  i 
Jordan,  William  ’Theis,  William 

S.  Neal,  Irwin  Sias,  Philip  J. 
Peck,  Inez  Robb,  Bob  Considine, 
Jane  Cochran,  Arthur  Hachten, 
Leo  O’Brien,  Martha  Kearney, 
Rose  McKee,  E.  J.  Cadou  and 
Harold  Slater. 

Feature  writers  whose  stories 
will  go  on  the  INS  wire  are: 
Adela  Rogers  St.  John,  Bugs 
Baer,  Louis  Bromfield  and  Ru¬ 
pert  Hughes. 

The  four  large  radio  networks 
also  have  arranged  thorough¬ 
going  plans  for  coverage  of  the 
convention,  with  major  news 
scheduled  for  regular  broadcasts 
and  additional  time  devoted  to 
highlights  of  the  proceedings. 

■ 

2-Page  Picture 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
printed  a  striking  two-page- 
spread  picture  this  week  of  a 
gathering  of  thousands  of  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  East  Pittsburgh 
plant  taking  a  no-strike  pledge 
two  days  after  the  Allied  inva¬ 
sion  of  Europe.  ’The  workers 
promised  “to  the  American  boys  j 
and  girls  in  the  armed  forces  j 
that  we  will  not  violate  their  j 
faith  in  us.”  ’The  pledge  also  ! 
included  a  reassurance  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  and  General  Eis¬ 
enhower  of  full  and  unqualified 
support  in  the  war  effort. 
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WAR  BOND  IS  THEME  PLAYED  BY  NATION'S  CARTOONISTS 


WHEN  YOU  FEEL  YOU  CAN'T  THEY  INVADE— CAN  YOU  EVADE?  FORTRESS  AMERICA 

POSSIBLY  BUY  ONE—  Harold  Talburt,  New  York  World-Telegram.  Win.  H.  Summers,  Buffalo  Evening  Newt. 

Franklin  Alexander,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


Contests  Everywhere 
Spark  Paper  Salvage 


THE  NEED  for  further  increas¬ 
ing  waste  paper  collections 
during  the  summer,  the  normally 
slow  period,  and  even  of  passing 
quotas  in  order  to  reach  the  goal 
necessary  to  keep  paper  mills 
busy,  has  stimulated  many  news¬ 
papers  and  salvage  committees 
throughout  the  country  to  spon¬ 
sor  contests  to  increase  public 
awareness. 

In  New  York  City  both  Hearst 
newspapers  are  sponsoring  con¬ 
tests. 

The  New  York  Mirror  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  contest,  June  12  to 
July  30,  with  $1,000  in  War 
Bonds  promised  to  amateur  and 
professional  artists  producing 
the  best  wastepaper  salvage 
posters.  The  contest,  conceived 
by  Publisher  C.  H.  McCabe  and 
conducted  by  Promotion  Mana¬ 
ger  Lee  Tracy,  is  aimed  chiefly 
at  pencil  and  brush  wielders 
under  18.  First  prize  is  $200. 

Issues  Manual 

Tracy  has  also  prepared  20,000 
new  posters  which  circulation 
men  have  placed  all  over  New 
York,  and  using  newsprint  dam¬ 
aged  in  transit,  is  issuing  an 
eight-page  “Householder’s  Man¬ 
ual,’’  which  shows  in  cartoon 
pictures  how  to  prepare  waste- 
paper  for  collection,  make  a 
home  baler,  locate  collection  fa¬ 
cilities,  etc.  He  hopes  soon  to 
organize  a  New  York  retailers 
contest  on  wastepaper  salvage, 
offering  display  managers  a 
chance  to  win  $500  in  War 
Bonds. 

For  winning  suggestions,  in 
250  words  or  less,  of  the  best 
methods  for  wastepaper  collec¬ 
tion  and  reasons  why  the  gov¬ 
ernment  so  urgently  needs  it, 
the  New  York  Journal- American 
is  offering  also  $1,000  in  War 
Bonds,  with  a  $2M  bond  as  the 


first  prize.  Deadline  for  the  sug¬ 
gestions  is  June  26,  and  him- 
dreds  have  been  received. 

At  the  Ohio  Salvage  Commit¬ 
tee  headquarters  more  accept¬ 
ances  of  its  challenge  to  all 
other  states  to  save  more  waste- 
paper  per  capita  than  Ohio  have 
been  received.  In  the  first  week 
of  June,  31  states  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  had  accepted 
the  challenge.  Judging  will  be 
done  by  tabulation  of  the  figures 
receiv^  from  each  state  which 
will  be  sent  to  all  competitors. 
The  tabulation  will  be  done  by 
Ohio  and  two  neighboring  states. 

Statewide  Florida  Contest 

A  contest  to  select  a  Florida 
king  and  queen  is  being  spon¬ 
sor^  by  the  Florida  Salvage 
Committee,  which  offers  a  $500 
War  Bond  to  each  winner.  To 
these  will  be  added  prizes  of 
$500  in  bonds  offered  by  the 
National  Container  Corporation 
and  by  others  to  be  announced 
later. 

The  winners  will  be  feted  at 
Daytona  Beach  on  Labor  Day, 
where  they  will  be  guests  of  the 
city  and  receive  the  prizes.  The 
committee  has  urged  that  local 
newspapers  and  organizations 
push  county  contests  and  pro¬ 
vide  prizes. 

To  aid  collections  of  paper  in 
Jacksonville  and  within  175 
miles,  the  Jacksonville  Times- 
Union  has  organized  its  carrier 
force  on  the  lines  of  paper  troop¬ 
ers  for  collection  of  wastepaper, 
for  which  the  boys  will  be  paid 
and  raised  in  rank.  The  first  re¬ 
ceiving  a  commission  wins  a  $25 
War  Bond,  the  first  captain  a 
$50  bond,  up  to  the  first  gen¬ 
eral,  who  earns  a  $100  bond. 
The  newspaper  will  send  trucks 
for  the  paper  as  it  reaches  500 
pounds  or  more. 


In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Frank  G. 
Huntress,  publisher.  News  and 
Express,  is  encouraging  youth 
groups  to  continue  the  work  of 
collecting  by  offering  prizes 
totaling  $160. 

To  stimulate  the  competitive 
spirit  Richard  Malkin,  of  the 
Nyack  (N.  Y.)  Journal-News, 
prints  a  daily  box  score  on  the 
front  page  of  the  tonnage  from 
the  40-odd  communities  in  the 
county.  As  the  quotas  for  each 
are  reached,  the  goal  is  raised 
10%,  a  system  that  has  boosted 
collections  in  Rockland  Coimty 
from  250,000  pounds  in  October, 

1943,  to  842,000  pounds  in  March, 

1944. 

An  interesting  variation  in  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  has  the  Moose  and 
Eagle  lodges  arrayed  against 
each  other,  assisted  by  the  Le¬ 
gionnaires.  The  Moose  lodge  has 
imposed  a  monthly  quota  of  50 
pounds  per  family  member. 

Chicago  Schools  Score 

Averaging  more  than  65  pounds 
per  pupil,  Chicago’s  school  chil¬ 
dren,  during  the  first  five  months 
of  19)44,  have  collected  38,669,538 
pounds  of  wastepaper,  and  by 
doing  so  have  turned  $209,963.67 
into  school  treasuries. 

This  money,  deposited  in  the 
individual  school  funds,  and 
spent  at  the  direction  of  the 
faculties  of  the  schools,  has  been 
used  to  purchase  more  than  150 
different  items  for  the  schools, 
all  the  way  from  fences  for  Vic- 
top^  Gardens  to  donations  for 
crippled  children,  comfort  for 
sick  and  disabled  veterans  at 
Hines  Veteran  Hospital  and  War 
Bonds. 

Since  Feb.  14,  when  prize  con¬ 
tests  were  inaugurated  by  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  for  the  greatest  per 
capita  amount  of  paper  brought 
into  the  Chicago  schools,  the 
total  collections  have  averaged 
1,113  tons  per  week.  The  collec¬ 
tions,  starting  with  700  tons  the 
first  contest  week  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  1,565  tons  in  March. 


Washington 
Newsmen  Plug 
Bonds  on  Radio 

Washington,  June  15— Spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Press 
Club,  in  cooperation  with  the 
’Treasury  and  War  Departments, 
a  half-hour  program  will  be 
broadcast  Saturday  evening  to 
call  attention  to  the  part  news¬ 
papers  are  playing  in  War  Bond 
drives. 

The  Press  Club  chorus  will  be 
on  the  air  and  will  introduce 
“Men  of  the  Infantry,”  a  song 
written  by  Phelps  Adams  of  the 
New  York  Sun’s  Washington 
Bureau,  and  Howard  Action, 
chairman  of  the  club’s  entertain¬ 
ment  committee.  A  broadcast  by 
a  news  correspondent  from  over¬ 
seas,  brief  talks  by  cabinet  mem¬ 
bers  and  high  ranking  Army 
officers  and  music  by  the  Army 
Air  Force  band  are  on  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Sam  A.  O’Neal,  of  the  Chicago 
Sun  bureau,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  will  purchase 
a  $25,000  bond  on  behalf  of  his 
organization. 

The  program  will  be  carried 
over  128  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  stations  from  8:30  to  9 
o’clock. 

■ 

LeRoy  Do-wms  Quits 
Editorial  Post 

LeRoy  Downs,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Norwalk  (Conn.) 
Sentinel,  has  resigned  those 
posts,  effective  June  12,  and  will 
be  succeeded  by  Brien  Mc¬ 
Mahon.  Mr.  Down’s  future  plans 
have  not  been  disclosed. 

Mr.  Downs,  who  formerly  rep¬ 
resented  his  district  in  Congress, 
was  defeated  in  1942  by  Clare 
Boothe  Luce,  when  he  sought 
re-election. 

He  was  with  the  Sentinel  for 
21  years,  starting  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Can  Newspapers  Have 
Sponsored  Featnres? 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


WITHOUT  even  mentioning  the 

fact  that  last  week  “space 
would  not  permit"  covering  all 
the  interesting  information  and 
opinions  brought  forth  at  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  convention, 
we'd  like  to  develop  several  ideas 
advanced  at  NAEA  sessions. 

Among  the  most  potentially 
controversial  was  Charles  J. 
Feldmann's  proposal  during  the 
National  Advertising  Managers’ 
Panel  discussion  that  the  news¬ 
paper,  like  the  radio,  get  spon¬ 
sors  for  its  sustaining  features. 

This  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune  executive  frankly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  at  present  there  are 
still  “bugs  in  the  idea,”  but  as¬ 
serted  that  once  they  are  elim¬ 
inated,  he  believes  the  idea  will 
be  used  and  that  “it  is  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  done  to  de¬ 
velop  national  advertising." 

Stolen  Thundor 

Today  the  readership  which 
newspapers  have  developed  for 
such  features  as  “Blondie"  and 
“Li’l  Abner”  is  being  capitalized 
upon  by  radio  and  magazine 
advertisers.  Blondie  promotes 
Camel  cigarettes  on  the  air  while 
in  magazine  space  Li’l  Abner 
credits  his  prodigious  strength  to 
Cream  of  Wheat. 

Such  sponsorship  is,  of  course, 
not  confined  to  comics,  for  many 
of  our  newspaper  columnists  and 
departmental  editors  broadcast 
regularly  on  programs  financed 
by  a  variety  of  national  and 
local  advertisers. 

Chief  impediment  to  adver¬ 
tiser-sponsored  newspaper  fea¬ 
tures  is,  naturally,  the  traditional 
and  sometimes  antagonistic  wall 
between  the  editorial  and  the 
business  sides  of  newspaper  op¬ 
eration. 

The  public  too,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  provide  an  education 
problem,  for  though,  it  accepts 
radio  sponsorship,  it  has  b^n 
accustomed  to  that  from  the  me¬ 
dium's  inception.  The  news¬ 
paper,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
kept  advertising  and  editorial 
matter  entirely  separate  and,  in 
addition,  has  so  frequently  dis¬ 
claimed  any  connection  between 
the  two  that  the  public  is  wary 
to  the  point  of  imagining  actually 
non-existent  advertising  infiu- 
ences  on  editorial  policies. 

The  idea  is  intriguing  and,  we 
feel,  has  very  real  possibilities, 
but  it  would  have  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  with  scrupulous  care.  It 
would  seem  wise  also  to  confine 
the  sponsorable  features,  at  least 
at  first,  to  those,  such  as  comics, 
fiction  and  recipes,  which  have 
little  or  no  relation  to  editorial 
policy. 

If  the  newspaper  network  idea 
becomes  practice,  sponsor^ip  of 
editorial  features  would  be  even 
more  feasible  than  It  is  under 


significant  that  the  “network 
ads”  in  the  comic  weeklies  and 
other  national  newspaper  sup¬ 
plements  have  not  been  cancel^ 
as  have  ads  in  individual  papers. 

This  is  an  idea  worth  consider¬ 
ing  and  one  on  which  we  hope  to 
hear  and  print  expressions  of 
opinion  in  the  months  to  come. 


promotion  carried  on  effectively 
at  both  local  and  national  ends, 
new^wpers  should  eventually  be 
able  to  sell  their  services. 

It’s  true,  of  course,  that  the 
Lerner  operation  without  adver¬ 
tising  is  extremely  successful. 
However,  by  failing  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  newspaper  space  it  is 
missing  a  tremendous  amount  of 
plus  business,  for  advertising  not 
only  attracts  the  shopper  who 
doesn’t  normally  pass  the  store 
but  it  also  builds  one-timers  into 
regular  customers. 


Growing  Chcdn  Operation 

INCREASING  emphasis  is  being 

given  by  newspaper  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  to  chain 
store  operation  and  rightly  so 
judging  by  the  information  con¬ 
tributed  by  H.  H.  MacLean,  man¬ 
ager,  Retail  Stores  Division, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
when  he  spoke  to  the  newspaper 
advertising  executives. 

Covering  the  field  generally 
he  pointed  out  that  the  larger 
chains  remodel  their  stores  to 
some  degree  annually,  but  since 
that  has  been  impossible  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  they  now  have  an 
accumulation  of  about  a  half  a 
billion  dollars  of  work  to  accom¬ 
plish  after  the  war.  From  the 
firms  who  will  do  the  work  to 
the  freshly  decorated  stores 
there’s  a  fertile  advertising  field. 

Specifically,  individual  chains 
and  mail  order  houses  have  de¬ 
veloped  extensive  plans  for  ex¬ 
pansion  indicating  a  source  for 
newspaper  advertising  whi^ 
should  not  be  ignored  in  a  pa¬ 
per’s  own  post-war  planning. 

Plan  Expansiou 

Sears-Roebuck  will  expand  its 
apparel  department  and  reopen 
the  hard-goods  section;  Mont-' 
gomery  Ward  expects  to  do  over 
ten  million  dollars  worth  of  ad¬ 
vertising  within  three  years  after 
the  war;  Liggett  proposes  to 
enter  new  cities,  construct  larger 
stores  and  increase  its  advertis- 


Firestone  will  increase  its  re¬ 
tail  outlets  and  inside  of  10  years 
anticipates  having  7,500  stores; 
Chicago  Mail  Order  has  plans 
for  a  national  chain  of  retail 
stores  and,  according  to  Mr.  Mac- 
Lean,  Woolworth’s  is  more  sold 
on  newspaper  advertising  than 
ever  before  in  its  history. 

Also,  in  general,  the  trend  in 
grocery  chain  operation  is  to¬ 
ward  bigger  and  better  super 
markets  and  fewer  regular 
stores. 

One  of  Mr.  MacLean’s  most 
constructive  proposals  was  that 
newspapers  develop  contracts 
with  stores  comparable  to  the 
Lerner  outfit,  which  as  yet  does 
no  newspaper  advertising  at  all. 
It  was  his  suggestion  that  sales¬ 
men  be  assigned  to  such  stores, 
make  regular  contacts  and  sell 
the  local  manager  on  newspaper 
advertising. 

In  addition,  he  said,  district 
managers  should  be  seen  fre- 


For  Fun  Only 

FOR  THOSE  advertising  men 
not  already  devotees  of  the 
comic  pages,  we  suggest  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  current  Li’l 
Abner  continuity.  Though  highly 
exaggerated,  the  sledge-hammer 
advertising  campaign  being  fea¬ 
tured  is  reminiscent  of  some  ad¬ 
vertising  published  not  so  very 
long  ago. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 


P  6r  G  Largest 
Advertisers  in 
All  Media 


USO  CAMP  SHOWS,  INC.,  is 

using  newspaper  ads  in  40 
cities  appealing  to  professionals 
and  semi-professional  perform¬ 
ers  to  attend  auditions  and  en¬ 
list  in  the  entertainment  of  “the 
greatest  audience  in  the  world.” 
Local  representatives  in  each 
city,  appointed  by  Oscar  A. 
Doob,  Loew  executive,  will  place 
the  advertising. 

Don  Juan  Lipstick  announces 
a  campaign  to  be  handled  by  J. 
R.  Kupsick,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  in  103  daily  newspapers. 
22  national  magazines  and  full 
pages  in  color  in  12  trade  jour¬ 
nals. 

Cresta  Blanca  Wine  Co.  will 
announce  the  results  of  a  recent 
survey  of  wine  customers  in  a 
series  of  advertisements  pre¬ 
pared  by  Batten,  Barton,  Durs- 
tine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  scheduled 
for  immediate  release  in  con¬ 
sumer  publications,  trade  maga¬ 
zines  and  in  a  book  prepared  for 
the  trade. 

Park  &  Tiltord’s  invasion- 
keyed  War  Bond  advertisement 
(E.  &  P.,  June  10,  pg.  20),  which 
appeared  on  D-day,  was  pre¬ 
pared  more  than  two  months  ago 
and  scheduled  for  55  newspapers 
in  metropolitan  centers  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.  Insertions  ranged 
from  920  to  1,350  lines.  Many 
of  the  newspapers  were  able  to 
run  the  ad  in  their  first  edi¬ 
tions.  Charles  M.  Storm  is  the 
agency. 

Though  not  planned  to  start 
until  after  the  drive  has  opened, 
P.  Ballantine  &  Sons  are  also 
scheduling  an  all-out  bond  ad  to 
be  followed  by  three  more, 
which  will  nm  in  New  York 
City  and  New  England  news¬ 
papers,  those  as  far  south  as 
Florida  and  as  far  west  as  Chi¬ 
cago.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
is  the  agency. 

iFawcett  Publications  have 
expanded  their  promotion  of 
True,  men’s  magazine,  and  Life 
Story  to  include  leading  news¬ 
papers  in  50  major  cities  with 
600-line  insertions  to  run  month¬ 
ly;  Magazine  Digest,  also- a  Faw- 


Released  June  16  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  Amerlein 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  the  fifth  annual  edi¬ 
tion  of  its  standard  refereoee 
work,  “Expenditures  of  Natioeal 
Advertisers  in  Newspapsn. 
Magazines,  Farm  Journals  and 
Chain  Radio,”  the  only  anneal 
publication  reporting  compara¬ 
tive  dollar  totals  by  advertlaen 
and  products  for  all  four  media. 

Listeu  in  the  new  edition  are 
the  amounts  spent  in  1943  by  the 
1,499  advertisers  who  invested 
$25,000  or  more  in  any  one  of 
the  four  major  media  covered— 
as  compared  with  1,207  spenden 
of  $25,000  or  more  listed  (or 
1942  and  1,170  listed  for  1941. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  for  the 
second  time,  as  biggest  investor, 
both  in  newspaper  space  and  in 
all  four  m^ia  combined,  is 
Procter  &  Gamble. 

In  all  four  media  combined, 
General  Foods  moved  into  the 
No.  2  spot  on  the  list,  followed, 
in  order  of  size  of  total  expendi¬ 
ture,  by  General  Motors,  Lever 
Bros.,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco, 
Sterling  Drug,  General  Mills, 
Coca  -  Cola,  Colgate  -  Palmolive- 
Peet  and  Liggett  &  Myers  To¬ 
bacco.  All  of  the  top  ten  ex¬ 
cept  Coca-Cola  were  also  num¬ 
bered  among  the  top  ten  for 
1942. 

In  newspaper  expenditures 
alone,  Procter  &  Gamble  was 
followed,  as  in  1942,  by  R  J. 
Reynolds.  Colgate  -  Palmollve- 
Peet  came  in  third,  followed  by 
General  Motors,  Coca-Cola,  Sea¬ 
gram  Distillers,  Lever  Bros.,  P. 
Lorillard,  General  Mills  and 
Liggett  &  Myers.  Newcomers  to 
newspaper  advertising’s  top  ten 
for  1943,  as  compared  witn  the 
1942  tabulation,  were  Lorillard. 
General  Mills  and  Liggett  k 
Myers. 

Though  1943  figures  on  maga¬ 
zine,  farm  journal  and  chain 
radio  have  been  reported  before, 
the  new  book  is  the  first  listing 
of  expenditures  for  newspaper 
advertising  in  1943  to  appw 
anywhere,  and  the  first  compara¬ 
tive  listing  of  expenditures  in 
the  four  media. 

As  in  the  four  previous  edi¬ 
tions,  figures  for  all  media  rep¬ 
resent  gross  expenditures,  com¬ 
puted  by  applying  one-time 
rates  to  the  space  or  time  used, 
since  complete  data  on  discount 
arrangements  between  adver 
tisers  and  media  are  not  gener 
ally  available. 

All  data  for  the  book  were 
compiled  for  the  Bureau  of  Ad* 
vertising  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 
Figures  for  newspaper  expendi¬ 
tures  are  based  on  Media  Rec¬ 
ords’  own  1943  linage  reports, 
while  those  for  the  other  three 
media  are  taken,  with  permis¬ 
sion,  from  the  reports  of  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Information  Bureau. 


Names  Representative 

The  Wewoka  (Okla.)  Times- 
Democrat,  after  July  1,  1944,  will 


mann  favors  both  and  pointed  ment  contacted  by  newspaper  page  reading  notices  in  leading  field  by  Southwest  Dailies,  pub- 
out  at  the  conference  that  it  is  representatives.  Thus  with  sales  ( Continued  on  page  52 )  Ushers’  representatives. 
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The  decition  to  modernize  The  Bulletin  plant  seven  years  ago  was 
simply  another  manifestation  of  an  ever-present  desire  to  give  first- 
rate  newspaper  talent  the  very  best  physical  surroundings  in  which 
to  exercise  that  talent.  It  meant  deciding  on  air  conditioning  and 
indirect  lighting  and  mony  other  features  back  in  the  days  when  these 
things  were  virtually  in  the  stages  of  experiment.  As  a  result,  the  work 
was  practically  completed  before  the  war.  Today,  with  the  number 
of  workers  reduced  and  activities  heavier  than  ever,  the  staff  of  the 
largest  evening  newspaper  in  America  does  its  work  with  less  hardship 
because  of  the  convenierKes  planned  more  than  seven  years  ago. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING -Th«  circulor 
arrangement  of  sound-proof  cubicles  wos  especially 
designed  for  The  Bulletin  of  steel  ond  plate  glass 
and  ocousticol  moteriol  to  promote  efficiency  and 
accuracy.  A  master  telephone  is  used  to  check 
voices,  and  people  showing  unusual  capability  are 
rewarded. The  Bulletin  sustains  classified  advertising 
leadership  through  its  ability  to  receive,  check  for 
occurocy,  and  get  a  clossified  advertisement  into 
type  and  before  the  reader— quickly  and  efficiently. 
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pro's  Trained 
To  Aid  Writers 
On  Invasion 

Second  front  correspondents 
with  the  American  troops  have 
the  assistance  of  an  especially 
trained  group  of  public  relations 
oflScers,  according  to  a  report 
from  Editor  &  Publisher's  Lon¬ 
don  correspondent. 

The  program  under  which  the 
officers  were  instructed  includes 
plans  for  the  care  and  feeding 
of  reporters  and  was  developed 
by  the  late  Col.  Morrow  Krum 
in  an  attempt  to  end  the  con¬ 
fusion  which  sometimes  charac¬ 
terized  the  North  African  press 
relations  set-up. 

After  Krum's  successor.  Col. 
(now  Brigadier  General)  Tris- 
tam  Tupper  approved  the  plan. 
Lt.  Col.  Jack  Redding  was  sent 
to  ttie  United  States  to  recruit 
personnel,  chiefly  men  with 
newspaper,  radio  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  experience  as  well  as  mili¬ 
tary  training,  for  the  set-up. 

Approved  by  Army 

General  Jacob  Devers,  then 
European  theater  commander, 
passed  the  plan  last  December 
and  it  was  later  approved  by  the 
War  Department  in  Washington. 

On  the  theory  that  the  PRO’S 
should  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  military  life,  the  22  men 
brought  back  to  the  States  were 
given  rigorous  field  training  fit¬ 
ting  them  to  help  reporters. 

Service  units  attached  to  the 
Public  Relations  staff  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  billeting  and  trans¬ 
porting  correspondents  and  the 
officers  primarily  concerned  with 
assistance  in  news  gathering. 

Among  the  officers  are:  Capt. 
Ray  K.  Craft,  Alameda  (C^l.) 
Times  -  Star  and  A  berdeen 
(Wash.)  Daily  World;  Capt. 
Ernest  C.  Deane,  El  Dorado, 
Ark.,  Public  Relations  Officer, 
University  of  Arkansas;  Capt. 
Robert  Casey  Dempsey,  Asro- 
ciated  Press,  Chicago;  Lt.  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Drake,  publisher,  Carth¬ 
age  (Mo.)  Democrat;  Lt.  Robert 
Hibbard,  WGN  news  editor, 
Chicago;  Lt.  Ross  Hazeltine, 
United  Press  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Columbus,  Ind.;  Lt. 
Cileorge  E.  Fuller,  Jr.,  NBC,  New 
York;  Lt.  Roy  E.  Wilder,  Jr., 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Lt. 
Samuel  C.  Brightman,  U.P.  bu- 
reau  manager,  Cleveland;  Lt. 


John  F.  Hanssen,  Central  States 
Broadcasting  System;  Lt.  John 
M.  Roach,  U.P.;  Lt.  Ralph  K. 
Kilbon,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  picture  editor;  Lt.  Bruce 
Fessenden,  who  gained  public 
relations  experience  in  European 
theater;  Lt.  Donald  L.  Witty, 
NBC  continuity  writer.  New 
York;  Lt.  James  W.  Campbell, 
U.P.  bureau  manager,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Lt.  Charles  W.  Rhodes, 
Hollywood  photographer. 

■ 

Censors  Handle 
2,500,000  Words 
In  Five  Days 

Some  2,500,000  words  were 
handled  by  the  122  Allied  Su¬ 
preme  Headquarters  censors  at 
the  Ministry  of  Information  in 
the  first  five  days  of  invasion, 
according  to  a  dispatch  from 
London.  This  figure  does  not  in¬ 
clude  stories  censored  in  the 
field,  explained  Lieut.  Col. 
George  Warden,  chief  censor. 
The  group  also  handled  10,000 
photos  and  106,000  feet  of  film. 

Despite  pressure  of  the  most 
severe  sort  it  takes  an  average 
of  only  11  minutes  for  each  of 
the  stories  to  be  read  and  cen¬ 
sored  by. these  men  and  the  16 
others  who  went  with  the  troops 
to  France.  From  500,000  to  750,- 
000  words  a  day  are  flowing 
through  London,  though  the 
physical  transmission  of  1,250,- 
000  words  a  day  is  possible. 

Most  of  the  stories  come 
through  in  300-word  “takes,” 
are  given  by  senior  censors  to 
assistants.  Army,  Navy  or  Air 
depending  upon  the  subject, 
read,  deletions  made  it  necessary 
and  stamped.  Time  permitting, 
the  senior  censor  also  checks. 

Although  the  entire  program 
operated  remarkably  smoothly 
considering  the  extreme  handi¬ 
caps,  in  one  instance  transmis¬ 
sion  was  exceptionally  difficult. 

Because  the  radio  serial  was 
lost,  making  the  set  useless,  and 
because  no  couriers  were  at 
hand,  Lieut.  Sam  Brightman, 
Navy  public  relations  officer  on 
one  French  beach,  had  to  do  the 
entire  job  himself. 

The  former  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Louisville  ( Ky. ) 
Courier  -  Journal  spent  D  -  Day 
carrying  dispatches  along  the 
beach  and  hunting  dispatch 
boats.  


One  of  the  Important  “Market-Targets” 
Claims  are  made  that  outside  newspaper  media  do 
all  that’s  necessary  In  the  Jamestown  market.  How¬ 
ever,  audit  figures  on  circulation  disapprove  this. 
The  Post-Journal,  an  Intensely  local,  splendidly 
modem  newspaper  neatly  exceeds  all  others, 
dally,  Sundays.  The  Jamestown  area  Is 
growing  ...  In  population.  Industries,  large 
branch  offices,  airline  activities,  and  buy¬ 
ing  power.  It  prefers  Its  OWN  newspaper 
Ixva  ^vlc-Ioyal  A3.C. 

City  Zone  of  61,336. 


Imqmirtmt  dirael  l»  Mm- 
timnmt  AdvmrlMmg  Dmpl. 


Lowell  Bennett  Finds 
Interests  in  Prison 

“Invention  and  comradeship. 
Red  Cross  parcels  and  mail, 
sports  and  story-telling”  are  the 
interests  Lowell  Bennett,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  escaped  and 
was  recaptured,  finds  in  his  Ger¬ 
man  prison  camp. 

In  a  letter,  dated  March  27,  he 
writes: 

“We  have  a  roll  call  morning 
and  evening.  Each  has  a  job  to 
occupy  most  of  his  day  and  we 
study  in  classes,  play  cards  or 
read  and  make  toast  or  bake 
cakes  by  granulating  Red  Cross 
biscuits  and  powdered  milk. 

“Our  collective  inventiveness 
would  astound  you  in  inventing 
pastimes  and  food  delicacies  as 
well  hs  telling  fantastic  stories  of 
‘Now,  when  I  was  shot  down — ’ 

“Our  senior  officer  is  Col.  Jean 
R.  Byerly  of  Estes  Park,  Colo., 
who  left  the  Italian  skies  at 


Christmas-time.  He  hu  thea- 
sands  of  fine  U.S.  and  Brlthk 
airmen  cooperating  to  the  fniim 
to  make  our  community  as  pi^- 
ant  as  possible. 

“That  rough  and  ready  AIne^ 
lean  humor  and  spirit  is  ever 
present.  Everyone  contribi^ 
something.  We  have  A-1  foot¬ 
ball  and  baseball  teams,  a  con¬ 
cert  and  swing  orchestra  and  a 
theater  troupe  now  presentins 
‘The  Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner,’ 
and  100  other  organizations. 

“How  about  some  air-mail  let¬ 
ters  from  the  boys?” 

German  "First" 

Among  the  numerous  “inva¬ 
sion  firsts”  was  one  accomplished 
by  the  German  press.  ’The  in¬ 
vasion  announcement  from  Al¬ 
lied  headquarters  which  Nazi 
papers  published  under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Eisenhower’s  communique” 
was  the  first  text  of  an  enemy 
communique  that  German  pa¬ 
pers  had  carried  in  this  war. 


WORCESTER'S 

J4iCO-4fie 


Sales  Management  Survey 


In  just  four  years  Worcester's  Effective  Buyinp  Income 
has  jumped  1(X).58%  to  more  than  $280,000,0cb.  Trans¬ 
lated,  Worcester's  buying  income  currently  totals  $4,529 
per  family  per  year,  an  addition  of  $498  to  1942's  income. 
Year  after  year  this  average  has  gone  steadily  ahead. 
Add  to  this  evidence  of  Worcester  as  a  MUST  market  in 
New  England,  the  year's  13.1%  gain  in  Per  Capita 
Savings,  and  the  9.8%  rise  in  Retail  Sales. 

Worcester  with  a  City  Zone  Population  of  235,125 
and  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zones  of  440,770  receives 
blanket  coverage  from  Telegram-Gazette  circulation. 


TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  IV1 ASSACH LISETTS 

Georoe.  F.  Booth  PvJr&shcM- 
PAUL  BLOCKa/nd  ASSOCIATES, NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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SOME  unknown  sage  long  ago  ripped 
out  the  well-known  advice :  '‘'‘Count 
that  day  lost  whose  low  descending  sun 
views  front  thy  hand  no  worthy  action 
done."  An  excellent  tip;  and  to  it  the 
other  day  Ching  Chow,  a  favorite  New 
York  Daily  News  cartoon  character, 
added  a  sort  of  P.S.:  "It  is  truly  said— 
of  all  days,  that  one  is  most  wasted  on 
which  one  has  not  laughed." 

What  we  wish  to  point  out  here  is  that 
The  News,  besides  being  a  solid  sender 
of  all  the  important  news  of  each  day 
and  a  carrier  of  valuable  beauty,  fashion 
and  household  features,  is  a  cheerful 
newspaper,  studded  with  laughs. 

There  is  Moon  Mullins,  for  example- 
considered  by  many  people  the  funniest 
comic  strip  in  the  long  and  interesting 


NEWS  BUILDING,  N«w  York  1 7 


history  of  comic  strips.  To  those  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Moon,  we  need  not  elab¬ 
orate.  If  you  don’t  know  him,  don’t  wait 
any  longer. 

Other  News  comic  strips  that  pack  a 
high  voltage  of  humor  are  Smitty,  Winnie 
Winkle,  Gasoline  Alley,  Harold  Teen, 
and  Smilin’  Jack.  There  is,  of  course, 
George  Clark’s  daily  single-panel  car¬ 
toon  “The  Neighbors,’’  one  of  America’s 
warmest  and  best  drawn  humorous  fea¬ 
tures;  and  on  Sunday  Mr.  Clark  does 
the  droll  and  beautif^ully  human  “The 
Ripples.” 

News  humor  does  not  confine  itself  to 
comic  strips  and  cartoons.  The  paper 
also  rejoices  in  a  lot  of  editors  and  re¬ 
write  men  who  know  humor  in  the  news 
of  the  day  when  they  see  it.  They  also 


know  how  to  cook  up  such  news  so  as 
to  make  it  deliver  the  strongest  possible 
dig  at  the  readers’s  ribs  and/or  belly, 
while  leaving  the  story  itself  unslanted, 
unbiased,  and  objective. 

A.LL  THIS  is  another  element  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  behind  the  editing  of  the  New 
York  News,  which  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows:  To  be  a  strong,  intelligent, 
inclusive  newspaper,  and  one  which  bat¬ 
tles  effectively  for  the  general  welfare,  a 
newspaper  need  not  be  a  common  scold 
or  a  Melancholy  Mike.  It  can  hit  just  as 
hard,  and  frequently  harder,  if  it  does  so 
with  a  cheerful  grin  on  its  face. 


THE 


NEWS 


NIW  YOilK^  t*!  >*1  PICrURC  NtWSMPfl 

TRIBUNE  TOWER,  Chicago  11  *155  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  San  Francisco  4 


Average  net  paid  May  circulation  exceeded  2,000,000  Daily  .  .  .  3,700,000  Sunday 
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Press  Wireless 
Sets  Up  Radio 
Unit  at  Front 

Mobile  Transmitter 
Will  Send  News 
Directly  to  U.  S. 

With  a  crew  of  picked  men 
and  batteries  of  especially  de* 
signed  communications  equip¬ 
ment.  Press  Wireless,  Inc.  has 
established  facilities  behind  the 
European  invasion  front  ready 
to  spWd  by  radio  telegraph,  ra¬ 
dio  tel^hone,  radio  pictures  and 
facsimile,  news  of  the  Allies’ 
advance  on  Berlin,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Actual  op- 


them,  has  been  fitted  for  flash-  Tt  XTTJ  K 
ing  special  bulletins  and  other  /VIIa  xlOnOrS 
news  items  directly  from  the  —  —  .  .  . 

front.  Operations  of  the  fixed  M.QTJlTCfl'd  UcnnCS 
and  mobile  units  wiU  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  war 
theatre's  command.  Jl  CTUX 

The  truck  unit  1^  both  radio  in  recognition  of  his  23  years 
telephone  and  radio  teltgraph  of  service  to  the  American  News-  “rer; 
transmission  apparatus.  They  paper  Publishers  Association  as 
can  be  operated  separately  or  president,  treas- 
simultaneously.  It  is  expected  yrer  and  direc- 
that  this  mobile  transmitter  will  tor  Howard 
be  able  to  send  messages  directly  Davis,  executive 
to  the  eastern  receiving  terminal  vice  -  president 
of  Press  Wireless  in  the  U.  S.  ^nd  business 
as  well  as  to  the  company’s  high  manager  of  the 
speed  channels  in  London.  So  SnoYork  Her- 
far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  first  gia  Tribune,  at  a 
time  in  war  that  a  private  con-  testimonial  din- 
cem  has  employed  a  mobile  nor  in  the  Hotel 
transmitter  for  point-to-point  Waldorf-Astoria, 
transmission  over  trans- Atlantic  ^vas  presented 
circuit  from  behind  battle  lines,  ^tth  a  silver 
’^e  Press  WireleM  ‘^vasion  tray  engraved  Howard  Davis 
unit  is  under  the  direction  of  with  the  signa- 

Stanley  F.  Grammer,  the  com-  tures  of  past  presidents  and  — 

pany’s  Western  European  man-  members  of  the  board.  Also  present  were  Mr.  Cai 

ager.  Dr.  John  Stewart  Bryan,  of  Gwrge  N.  Dale,  ANPA  Chi« 

„  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News-  office;  Elisha  Hanson  A1 

RCA  T.inlfg  N.  Y.  Leader,  made  the  presentation  counsel,  and  Cranston  Willi 


continued  on  the  board  of  M- 
rectors  until  the  annual 
tion  this  April.  ^ 

Present  at  the  dinner  in  u, 
Davis’  honor  were:  William  G 
Chandler,  Scripps-Howard  Newi^ 
papers,  vice-president;  Edwin  S 
Friendly,  New  York  Sun,  trtw 
urer;  Walter  M.  Dear,  Jerim 
City  Jersey  Journal;  David  W 
Howe,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Fret 
Press:  F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton  (Ont) 
Spectator;  W.  E.  Macfarlant. 
Chicago  Tribune;  Charles  f 
McCahill,  Cleveland  News;  Wfiit 
liam  F.  Schmick,  Baltimore  Saa,’f 
J.  L.  Stackhouse,  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express,  and  S.  R.  Winch,  Port* 
land  (Ore.)  Journal,  all  of  thsi 
board  of  directors.  | 

Past  presidents  attending  went 
Dr.  Bryan;  Eldward  H.  BuIImI 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News;  JeroamJ 
D.  Barnum,  formerly  of  th3 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-StandsiS 
and  Cap!  James  G.  Stahlnatf 
USN,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  BamsA 


Seven  days  after  D-Doy,  the 
first  dispatch  to  be  sent  directly 
from  the  battlefield  in  France 
to  a  New  York  office  was 
transmitted  by  the  Press  Wire¬ 
less  mobile  unit  The  trans¬ 
mitter  arrived  in  France  the 
day  previously  and  at  5:50 
a.  m.  (EWT)  June  13  a  dis¬ 
patch  from  Henry  T.  Gorrell 
was  filed  and  then  sent  by 
telegraphic  broadcast  directly 
to  the  New  YoA  U.  P.  office 
arriving  at  6:11  a.  m.  at  the 
rote  of  275  words  a  minute. 
Several  thousand  words  were 
sen;  during  that  day,  the  speed 
increasing  at  times  to  350 
words  a  minute.  The  unit 
which  mode  its  first  contact 
with  its  New  York  Press  Wire¬ 
less  office  at  1:40  p.  m.  June 
12.  is  now  operating  24  hours 
a  day.  All  messages  sent 
directly  to  the  U.  S.  from  the 
unit  are  slugged  “SWIF" — 
Somewhere  in  France. 


T(*»,  The  Record  Newspaper*.  Troy’s  only 
dailies,  completely  cover  this  prime  industrial 
market.  They  are  read  by  over  9  out  of  10 
families  in  Troy  and  4  out  of  6  in  the  ABC 
city  zone— ia.1.000  consumer*  influenced  in 
their  buyinr  habits  by  ONE  medium. 

This  is  true  ooverare  in  a  bir  and  decidedly 
wealthy  market — but  here’s  an  even  neater 
fact  to  keep  in  mind:  This  coverage,  through 
ONE  medium,  in  ONE  larre  market,  can  be 
purchased  at  ONE  low  cost  of  only  12c  per 
line. 

t'Irculatlon  of  The  Record  Newspapers: 
10,411  (ABC  Publisher’s  Statement 
for  U-Biontli  iMtrifMl  esuUns  Mar.  31. 
1944). 


More  Than 
1000  Newspapers 
Rely  on 


For  the  Best  Balanced 
Group  of  Doily  and 
Sunday  Comics 
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NATIONAL  SPORTS  AWARDS 

^  Do  you  judge  a  newspaper  by  advertising  linage  and  circulatisnt?  By 
*  these  measures,  The  Los  Angeles  Times  stands  out  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

But  how  about  interest?  The  interest  a  newspaper  creates  for — 
and  receives  from — its  readers  is  a  mighty  important  measure,  too! 

i  Rate  The  Times  that  way.  The  National  Sports  Awards  Dinner  is 

ione  measure.  Victory  Garden  Clubs,  Benefit  Concerts,  Army  Shows  are 
Khers  of  a  continuing  parade  of  Times-sponsored  events.  They’re  typi¬ 
cal,  too,  of  the  variety  of  interests  created  by  The  Times. 


And  response  comes  from  all  over  Southern  California  .  .  .  from  all 
Roups — war  plant  workers,  housewives  and  busy  executives. 

f  For  this  wide-scope  of  Times-doings  has  interest  for  all.  It  measures 
ibadership.  Proves  again  that  The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  “Everybody’s 
Newspaper.” 
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Wilson,  of  U.P. 
Pacific  Staff, 
Lauds  Doughboy 

To  see  American  soldiers  in 
action  is  to  “renew  your  faith 
in  America,”  says  William  C. 
Wilson,  U.P.  cor¬ 
respondent,  who 
has  returned  on 
a  six  weeks’ 
leave  of  absence 
to  the  mainland 
after  18  months 
in  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific. 

Wilson  has 
participated  in 
practically  ev¬ 
ery  invasion  that 
has  taken  place 
in  his  area  dur- 
Ing  recent 
months.  He  was  at  New  Guinea, 
Arawe,  Cape  Gloucester — the  big 
show  in  New  Britain,  Hollandia, 
etc.  And  he  has  watched  the 
American  soidier  react  under  all 
manner  of  circumstances. 

"Can't  Beat”  G.  I. 

Of  him  he  says,  “When  he 
goes  into  action  for  the  first  time 
he  is  inclined  to  be  shaky  and 
doubtful  of  himself.  He  is  not 
sure  how  he’ll  react  when  the 
test  comes.  But  after  he  has 
been  under  fire,  seen  some  of 
his  friends  kilied,  and  found 
what  war  is  like,  he  gets  tough. 
He  begins  •  to  think,  ‘who  are 
these  yellow  bellies  trying  to 
push  us  around?’  Then  he  be¬ 
comes  a  real  fighting  man.  And 
when  the  chips  are  down,  you 
can’t  beat  him.” 

Wilson  attributes  these  fight¬ 
ing  qualities  to  the  competitive 
spirit  developed  in  high  school 
and  college  athletics:  “People 
are  inclined  to  laugh  at  this  idea 
as  being  trite  and  overdone,  but 
it  is  true.  It  is  what  helps  to 
noake  the  American  soldier  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Jap  in  every  way.” 

The  role  of  the  correspondent 
in  the  Pacific  is  a  difficult  one, 
Wilson  says.  For  example,  he 
cited  the  Hollandia  campaign. 
He  said  he  had  to  travel  some 
9,000  miles  on  this  assignment, 
and  that  there  was  no  way  to 
get  copy  back.  “The  P.R.O.  is 
suppos^  to  take  it  back  for  you. 
But  there  are  so  many  things 
that  can  happen  to  delay  him. 
So  you’ve  got  to  figure  the 
angles,  and  watch  for  the 
breaks.” 

Beat  Scored 

In  this  connection  Wilson 
meaks  highly  of  what  he  calls 
the  uncanny  ability  of  William 
B.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  U.P.  bureau 
chief  in  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
to  be  ahead  of  time  on  the  spot 
where  things  are  destined  to 
happen.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
he  cited  the  48-hour  beat  scored 
by  the  U.P.  on  the  fighting  in 
the  Admiralties — a  beat  that  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  fact  that  Dickin¬ 
son  was  on  the  spot  a  day  ahead 
of  time,  witness^  the  start  of 
the  invasion,  learned  that  Mac- 
Arthur  was  to  visit  the  scene  of 
action  and  contrived  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  when  the  Generai  arrived 
and  to  ride  back  to  headquarters 
with  the  latter. 

Wilson  has  a  good  word  for 
the  public  relations  officers. 
“Censorship  in  the  Pacific,”  he 
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says,  “is  not  the  worst  in  the 
worid.  Col.  L.  A.  Diller,  P.R.O. 
head  in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  is 
the  squarest  and  fairest  fellow 
in  the  world.” 

The  American  people  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  too  complacent 
about  the  Pacific  war,  Wilson 
feels.  “They  read  about  the  suc¬ 
cessful  invasion  of  some  island, 
and  they  think  the  end  is  in 
sight.  They  do  not  realize  the 
extent  of  the  job  that  must  be 
done,  of  the  territory  that  must 
be  covered,  of  the  problems  that 
must  be  solved.” 

Correspondent  Optimistic 

Nevertheless,  Wilson  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  somewhat  optimistic 
in  his  estimate  as  to  the  length 
of  the  Pacific  war.  He  says  it 
should  end  within  two  years  if 
the  European  invasion  is  success- 
fui.  If  the  latter  should  result 
in  a  stalemate,  then  fighting  in 
the  Pacific  may  go  on  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  he  believes.  How¬ 
ever,  he  says  there  is  always  a 
possibility  that  the  war  may  end 
much  more  quickly  than  anyone 
anticipates,  because  of  the  many 
factors  involved. 

Wilson  praised  the  generalship 
of  MacArthur.  He  says  the 
American  people  will  never  real¬ 
ize  the  number  of  lives  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  strategy  has  saved. 

Although  he  has  been  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  for  18  months, 
enduring  the  hardships  of  the 
soldier  at  the  front,  Wilson  has 
managed  to  keep  free  of  malaria 
and  other  jungle  fevers  that 
have  laid  so  many  correspond¬ 
ents  low.  He  attributes  his  good 
fortune  to  luck  and  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  conscientiously  taken 
the  medicine  prescribed  to  ward 
off  tropical  diseases.  “I  figured 
it  was  part  of  my  job  to  take 
every  precaution  to  keep  well,” 
he  says. 

Following  his  vacation,  Wilson 
expects  to  return  to  the  Pacific 
on  another  war  assignment. 

■ 

Pro-Roosevelt  Paper 
Plaxmed  on  Coast 

staff  members  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  News,  Examiner  and 
Evening  Herald  and  Express 
plan  to  join  with  the  Screen 
Publicists  Guild  to  put  out  a 
newspaper  which  will  support 
Roosevelt,  Senator  Sheridan 
Downey  and  five  pro-Roosevelt 
candidates  for  Congress. 

“'This  is  made  necessary  be- 
caiise  the  bulk  of  the  newspaper 
circulation  here — Times,  Exam¬ 
iner,  Herald  and  Express  and 
Hollywood  Citizen-News  —  is 
militantly  anti-Roosevelt,”  de¬ 
clares  the  unnamed  source  of 
this  information,  who  is  quoted 
by  Walter  Winchell. 

An  unrevealed  publisher  is 
said  to  have  agreed  to  print  and 
distribute  the  paper  in  return 
for  advertising  rights.  Circula¬ 
tion  of  350,000  i^  predicted.  No 
name  has  as  yet  been  decided 
upon  nor  has  it  been  announced 
whether  the  paper  will  be  a 
daily  or  a  weekly. 

The  decision  to  publish  the 
paper  is  believed  to  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  apparent  success 
of  a  smaller  local  labor  union- 
sponsored  paper  which  was  cir¬ 
culated  prior  to  the  primaries  to 
defeat  Congressman  Costello, 
a  member  of  the  Dies  Commit¬ 
tee. 


Clancy  just  lets  everything  go  when  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  hits  the  street  with  its  swell  selec¬ 
tion  of  comics*  and  cartoons.^* 


51%  OF  RCTAIL  SALES 


and  how! 


.  .  .  from  a  cow  town  in  1900  to  a  metropolis  of 
more  than  200,000  TODAY!  Firmly  established  os  "The 
ffil  Cdpital  of  the  World,"  and  trade  center  of  the  rich 
Right  Side  of  Oklohomo  ...  a  diversified  orao  of  industries 
i^uding  oil/  coal,  lead,  zinc,  cattle  raising  and  on  abundance 
6i^  natural  resources.  Resources  that  are  bringing  industries 
the  southwest  in .  ever>increasing  numbers.  Advertisers 
titeo^^43  %  of  th««  families  in  this  oreo  through  the  24-hour 
feVveroqe  provi2^d*by  The  Tulsa  World  and  Tuba  Tribune, 
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Says  Press-Radio  Study 
Based  on  NAB  Methods 

Vemon  Brooks  Defends  Research, 
Conclusions  by  N.  Y.  Newspapers 

IN  DEFENSE  of  the  research  essentials,  this  method  employs 
methods  used  in  making  the  trained  interviewers  to  make 
New  York  newspaper  study,  consecutive  telephone  calls  dur- 
“Newspaper  Readers  and  Radio  ing  the  time  the  program  or  pro- 
Listeners”  (E  &  P  May  13,  p,  7),  grams  to  be  studied  are  on  the 
Vernon  Brooks,  advertising  di-  air,  and  to  ask  respondents  if 
rector  of  the  New  York  World-  their  radios  are  turned  on  and, 
Telegram,  replied  to  “pot  shots  if  so,  what  station  and  program 
taken  at  it  by  the  radio  press  is  being  listened  to.  .  ,  .  A  pro- 
and  by  persons  interested  in  gram  “rating”  is  computed  by 
endeavoring  to  discredit  it”  by  determining  the  percentage  that 
quoting  as  authorities  for  the  the  listeners  to  the  program  rep- 
methods  selected  booklets  dis-  resent  of  all  families  talked  to, 
tributed  by  the  National  Associa-  plus  the  unanswered  telephones.’ 
tion  of  BrOTdcasters.  especially  Telephone  Checks  With  Cross 
How  to  Measure  Radio  Audi-  _  . 

ences”  and  a  later  work  by  Mat-  bection 

thew  M.  Chappell  and  C.  E.  “This  seemed  like  sound  and 
Hooper,  “Radio  Audience  Meas-  logical  advice  to  our  committee,” 
urement.”  declared  Mr.  Brooks,  “and  was 

Attacks  on  the  study  have  been  accepted  as  the  published  recom- 
chiefly  aimed  at  the  three  re-  mendation  of  the  National  Asso- 
search  projects  on  which  the  elation  of  Broadcasters,  which 
study  was  based  and  on  conclu-  was  good  enough  for  us.  How- 
sions  from  these  figures  which  ever,  there  was  still  some  con- 
indicated  that  median  newspaper  cern  that  the  telephone  coinci- 
advertising  in  the  New  York  re-  dental  check  might  vary  from  a 
tail  held  outpulls  median  radio  cross-section  check  made  on  both 
programs  approximately  five  to  non-telephone,  as  well  as  tele- 
one,  that  newspaper  advertising  phone  subscribers.  Messrs.  Chap- 
is  wtmted  by  readers,  radio  ad-  pell  and  Hooper  in  their  book  .  .  . 
vertiaing  disliked,  and  that  news-  go  into  this  question  very  thor- 
paper  advertising  is  approxi-  oughly  and  ,  .  ,  make  the  follow- 
mately  one-fourth  as  expensive  ing  statement: 
as  radio  advertising,  exclusive  “  ‘The  data  shown  in  these 
of  radio  talent  costs.  tables  indicate  that  there  is  no 

NAB  Standard  Used  significant  difference  between  a 

telephone  home  sample  and  a 
cross-section  sample  in  their 
preferences  for  network  sta¬ 
tions.’ 

Audience  Differences 
“Later  on  in  this  book,  these 
two  gentlemen  state  that  the 
differences  might  be  greater  in 
studying  local  stations  rather 
than  networks  and  especially 
where  programs  are  designed  to 
appeal  to  high  cultural  levels  or 
lower  cultural  levels,  telephone 
coincidental,  undoubtedly,  fav¬ 
oring  the  programs  appealing  to 
higher  cultural  levels. 

“Inasmuch  as  the  retail  spon¬ 
sored  programs  in  New  York 
seem  to  appeal  neither  to  the 
higher  nor  lower  cultural  levels, 
we  feel  Uiat  we  properly  accept¬ 
ed  NAB’s  advice  in  their  printed 
brochure.  It  was  then  only  nec¬ 
essary  to  find  a  research  organ¬ 
ization,  which  was  an  exponent 
of  the  coincidental  method  of 
radio  check,  that  was  free  to 
accept  our  commission  to  make 
the  study.  Crossley,  Inc.,  highly 
respected  and  with  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  work,  was  ap¬ 
proached  and  accepted  the  com¬ 
mission. 

“Part  two,  then,  of  this  book- 


In  answering  these  attacks  at 
the  June  meeting  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Brooks  declared  that  Crossley, 
Inc.,  Fact  Finders  Associates, 
Inc.,  and  Clark  Syndicated  News¬ 
paper  Service  (now  Grant  Re¬ 
search  Associates),  three  out¬ 
standing  research  organizations 
used  in  making  the  study,  had 
employed  the  recommended 
methods  and  that  interpretation 
of  the  statistics  had  been  along 
lines  indicated  by  the  NAB 
booklet, 

“I  have  since  found  out,”  he 
commented  later,  “that  C,  E, 
Hooper  monthly  ratings  corre¬ 
sponded  with  amazing  accuracy 
to  Crossley  ratings  shown  in  the 
report.  Any  advertiser  can  call 
his  radio  station  and  get  these 
figures  for  his  own  verification.” 

Mr.  Brooks  told  the  advertis¬ 
ing  executives: 

Brooks  Quotes  Booklet 

“From  the  NAB’s  booklet,  we 
took  advice.  .  .  He  quoted 
from  it  as  follows: 

“  “’The  coincidental  telephone 
method  is  the  simplest  technique 
and  is,  undoubt^ly,  the  most 
widely  used.  In  a  survey  for 
NAB  in  July,  1942,  Dr.  Herman 
Hettinger  asked  a  group  of  radio 
time  buyers  and  advertising 
managers  to  express  a  preference 
among  audience  measurement 
techniques.  A  ^reat  majority 
favored  the  coincidental  method 
over  all  others.’  ”  Crossley  uses 
the  coincidental  method. 

Continuing  the  quotation,  Mr. 
Brooks  said:  “ ‘R^uced  to  its 


Depleted  Stuff? 


Radio  and  Newspaper 
Advertising  Representative 
Cabot  St.  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


let  which  gives  the  statistical 
data  of  each  of  the  21  retail 
sponsored  radio  programs  is  the 
only  part  of  the  presentation  for 
which  the  basic  data  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  Crossley,  Inc.  The 
percentage  figures  are  Crossley’s. 
The  projections  of  these  per¬ 
centages  for  radio  homes  listen¬ 
ing  and  sponsor  -  identifying 
homes  was  done  by  the  news¬ 
paper  committee  on  the  formula 
.  .  .  from  NAB’s  booklet: 

“  ‘Basically,  a  "rating”  is  the 
percentage  of  families  who  heard 
a  particular  program  on  some 
specified  day  or  days,  with  the 
radio  families  in  the  area  sur¬ 
veyed  taken  as  100%.’ 

“Mr.  Crossley  rightfully  dis¬ 
claims  credit  for  this  projection. 
We  merely  accepted  the  NAB 
technique  of  using  such  ‘ratings’ 
or  percentages.” 

Mr.  Brooks  credited  the  re¬ 
search  on  audience  attitude 
toward  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  and  radi«  to  Fact  Finders, 
Inc.,  “well  founded  and  long 
experienced  in  the  technique  of 
personal  interview,”  and  the 
data  on  the  size  of  audiences 
reached  by  retail  advertisements 
in  New  York  newspapers  to  the 
Clark  Newspaper  Surveys,  “con¬ 
ducted  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading  Habits  sponsored 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  ANPA.” 

Purpose  oi  Study 

“Our  primary  purpose,”  he 
emphasized,  “was  to  accurately 
and  unbiasedly  inform  ourselves 
and  the  retail  advertisers.  .  .  . 

“You  will  all  remember  that 
last  fall,  the  radio  interests 
jointly  sponsored  and  presented 
their  case  for  retail  advertising 
as  conceived  by  Sheldon  Coons. 
This  solicitation  to  retailers  for 
radio  came  at  a  particularly  ad¬ 
vantageous  time  for  them  be¬ 
cause  newspapers  were  under 
newsprint  allotments,  and  space 
rationing  had  already  started  in 
many  cities. 

“Naturally,  the  New  York 
newspapers  felt  that  because  of 
rationing  they  were  virtually 
being  forced  by  government  de¬ 
cree  to  release  portions  of  their 
retailers’  advertising  budgets  for 
experimentation  in  other  media, 
and  probably  to  a  large  extent  in 
radio.  They  also  felt  that  they 
(the  newspapers)  and  their  re¬ 
tail  advertisers,  should  know  as 
much  about  audience  sizes,  atti¬ 
tudes  and  costs  as  possible.” 


. . .  Liffle 
Fellows  fool 

We  have  small  business  Arms  in 
Baltimore,  too.  And  they  have 
stood  up  well.  Here’s  another 
factor  in  Baltimore’s  picture  as 
a  stable,  post-war  market. 
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Women's  Press  Qub 
Names  Edith  Go^ord 

Washtncton,  June  12— Edith 
K.  Gaylord  of  the  Associated 
Press  Washington  Bureau  hai 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Women’s  National  Press  Club, 
succeeding  Elisabeth  May  Craig 
correspondent  for  Maine  news¬ 
papers. 

'Ilie  other  officers  chosen  are: 
Virginia  Mannon,  ‘Treasury  De^ 
Department,  first  vice-president; 
Mary  Haworth,  Washington 
Post,  second  vice-president; 
Ruth  Y.  White,  American  Red 
Cross,  corresponding  secretary; 
Rosamond  Cole  Mowrer,  Time 
Magazine,  recording  secretary; 
Marion  Wade  Doyle,  Washington 
Star,  treasurer. 

Elected  to  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  were  Mrs.  Craig,  Mary 
Cottrell,  operator  of  Cottrell 
News  Bureau,  and  Elizabeth 
Ford,  of  the  Times-Herald. 

Miss  Gaylord  is  the  daughter 
of  E.  K.  Gaylord,  publisher  o( 
the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
and  Times. 


FAMOUS 

DECISIONS 

S^ENTEEN  years  ago 
Coolidge  said:  /  do 
not  choose  to  run. 

5  Seventeen  years  ago 
The  Herald-Traveler 
decided  it  did  not 
choose  to  follow. 

5  And  for  seventeen 
years  its  progress, 
modestly  stated,  has 
been  sensational. 

9  Our  linage  position, 
in  Boston  and  in 
America,  is  national 
recognition  of  The 
Herald-Traveler  as  one 
of  the  great  newspapers 
of  the  United  States. 

One  of  Americt^s 
Great  Newspapers 


THE 

HERALDTRAVELEil 

BoMon,  Massachusetts 

George  A.  McDevitt  Co. 
National  Represtnlalivti 
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I  N  THE  navigator’s  dome  of  a 
C-47  troop  transport  Wright  Bryan  roared 
across  the  English  Channel  with  the  first 
group  of  airborne  Allied  fighting  men  to 
be  landed  in  Europe. 

Back  in  England,  D-Day,  3:15  A*  M., 
Atlanta  time,  Bryan  was  on  the  air.  Over 
The  Journal  station  WSB,  via  NBC,  he 
calmly  recited  the  stirring  account  in  a 
fifteen-minute  broadcast. 

It  was  the  first  eyewitness  report  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  world. 

Bryan  has  been  in  England  for  the  past 
nine  months.  His  deeply  human  stories 
of  Georgians  and  Southerners  in  pre¬ 
invasion  Britain  were  a  supplement  to  the 
general  war  news  and  had  won  the  hearts 
of  his  Journal, readers.  Each  Monday  night 
he  has  been  heard  from  London  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  broadcast  sponsored  by  The  Journal 
over  WSB. 

Perhaps  it  was  fortune  that  destined 
this  scoop  to  be  Bryan’s,  The  Journal’s 

and  WSB’s.  Be  that  as  it  may . it 

found  the  man  ready;  and  thus  was  added 
another  famous  “first”  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  Southerners  expect  of  their 
most  widely  read  newspaper. 


First  Eyewitness  Broadcast 
to  the  Worid  on  the  Invasion 
of  Europe  made  by 


'<Haiita  JottvM' 
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Covers  Dixie  Like  The  Dew 


194,036  Daily,  249J918  Sunday.  Represent^ 
ative:  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company. 
50,000-waU  WSB  is  the  Journal  station. 
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11.000  Servicemen  Cuts  1 
OVER  11,000  half-column  cuts  ' 
of  service  men  and  women  I 
have  been  made  by  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News  in  the  two 
years  that  the  newspaper  has 
been  publishing  “That  Old  Gang  : 
of  Mine”  column,  made  up  large¬ 
ly  of  letters  from  persons  in  the  i 
service.  Letters  from  soldier  ac¬ 
quaintances  exchanged  by 
friends  at  a  baseball  game  in 
June.  1942,  and  brought  into  the 
office  by  the  former  sporting  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News,  Jack  Moran, 
supplied  the  idea  for  a  service 
column  which  today  holds  top 
interest  in  the  paper. 

In  December  of  that  same  year 
Managing  Editor  John  M.  O’Con¬ 
nell.  Jr.,  impressed  by  the  great 
reader  reaction  to  the  service  ‘ 
column,  planned  special  pages 
dedicated  to  service  men  in  com¬ 
munities  of  eastern  and  northern 
Maine  served  by  the  News. 
When  the  plan  was  put  on  a 
greatly  reduced  scale  l^ause  of 
the  newsprint  problem  there 
were  requests  from  over  100 
communities  pending. 

The  letters  exchanged  by  two 
friends  of  the  News  at  the  ball 
game  stressed  the  fact  that  ser¬ 
vicemen  have  little  time  to  write 
to  any  but  their  families  or 
sweethearts.  It  was  to  keep 
those  friends  supplied  with  in¬ 
formation  as  to  Uie  whereabouts 
and  comments  of  their  soldier 
pals  that  the  service  column  was 
started.  It  was  the  first  such 
column  in  Maine. 

The  idea  caught  on  instantly. 
Today  more  than  500  letters  a 
week  are  received  from  contrib¬ 
utors  all  over  Maine. 

The  News  has  found  its  ser¬ 
vicemen’s  morgue  of  now  11,000 
cuts  of  great  value  for  use  with 
medal  awards,  acts  of  heroism 
and  casualty  reports. 

Comm  unity  Contest 

A  “Better  Los  Angeles”  contest  , 

to  which  readers  are  invited  to 
submit  their  ideas  is  currently 
being  conducted  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  ^st  letters  are 
published  daily  and  the  author 
of  each  letter  reproduced  is 
awarded  a  $5  prize. 

Becruty  Contest 

A  VARIATION  of  the  “Smokes 

for  Yanks”  campaign,  which 
has  proved  to  be  a  successful 
newspaper  promotion  in  the  past, 
is  to  be  introduced  by  the  Gary 
( Ind. )  Post-Tribune  in  form  of  a 
beauty  contest  to  select  “Miss 
Gary  Cigarette.” 

Frank  Hubbard,  Post-Tribune 
promotion  manager,  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  copyrighted  contest, 
which  will  be  made  available  to 
other  newspapers,  and  which 
will  get  under  way  next  month 
in  Gary.  Post-Tribune  readers 
will  be  asked  to  vote  for  their 
“favorite  paper  doll”  at  five 
cents  a  vote.  Money  will  be 
used  to  buy  cigarettes  for  service 
men  overseas.  Readers  can  cast 
as  many  votes  as  they  want  to 
for  their  favorite  candidate  at 
the  five-cent-per-ballot  rate. 

The  Post-'Tribune  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  beauty  contest  through 
its  news  columns  during  the 


three-week  period  the  event  is 
in  progress.  The  girl  chosen 
“Miss  Gary  Cigarette”  will  be 
given  a  week’s  trip  to  New  York, 
with  all  expen.ses  paid  by  the 
Post-Tribune.  Her  picture  will 
be  included  in  the  cartons  of 
cigarettes  purchased  from  the 
ballot  money  for  distribution  to 
service  men  overseas. 

Reprint  Idea 

PAGES  containing  editorials 

supporting  business  and  free 
enterprise  in  the  Hollywood 
(Cal.)  Citizen-News  are  re¬ 
print^  and  distributed  among 
national  advertisers.  Before  re¬ 
printing,  type  matter  around  the 
editorial  is  routed  out  and  an 
arrow  pointing  to  the  editorial  is 
likewise  routed  across  the  page 
in  order  to  add  emphasis. 

A  WOMAN  who  telephoned  the 

Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Monitor- 
Leader  on  D-Day  for  further  in¬ 
formation  replied,  “Oh,  I  already 
know  THAT!”  when  a  busy  tele¬ 
graph  editor  assured  her  that 
the  invasion  had  begun. 

“But  what  I  want  to  know,” 
she  prodded,  “is  when  will  it  be 
over?” 

THE  NEWS  force  of  the  Poplar 

Bluff  (Mo.)  Daily  American 
Republic  was  working  furiously 
on  an  extra  when  the  telephone 
rang. 

“Is  the  invasion  on?”  a  voice 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Are  you  putting  out  an  ex¬ 
tra?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  wait  up  for 
it.  Would  you  please  read  me 
some  of  the  news  so  I  can  go 
back  to  bed?” 

The  editor’s  response:  (Cen¬ 
sored  ) . 

EXECUTIVE  Editor  Frank  H. 

Kelly  of  the  Springfield 
( Mass. )  Daily  News  is  still 


scratching  his  head  over  an 
answer  given  him  by  one  of  his 
staff  photographers  on  D-day. 

Kelly  had  given  the  photog¬ 
rapher  a  roving  assignment  to 
get  local  reaction  to  the  invasion. 
The  result  was  a  sheaf  of  pic¬ 
tures  one  of  which  showed  a 
man  getting  his  shoes  shined  and 
reading  an  invasion  extra.  That 
would  have  been  all  right  but 
the  extra  was  one  put  out  by  the 
opposition. 

Kelly  pointed  this  out  and  the 
answer  was,  “Well  I  made  him 
turn  it  that  way.  I  wanted 
everybody  to  be  able  to  see  the 
words  ‘Allies  Invade  France.’ 
Picture  wouldn’t  have  been  any 
good  any  other  way.” 

SEVENTY-TWo"-POINT  stream¬ 
er  on  page  one  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph. 

YANKS  12  MILES  AWAY 

Close — any  way  you  look  at  it! 

■ 

A  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
head  adds  another  one  to 
“Death  and  Taxes”; 

DAM  WORK  SEEMS  SURE 

CENTRALIA  ( Wash. )  Chronicle 
ad  takers  accepted  this  little 
item  with  ogling  eyes  and  tck- 
tck  noises: 

WILL  GIRL  leaving:  clothes  in  car  at 
Alexander  park  Tues.  phone  860. 

■ 

THE  compositor  on  the  Hinton 
(W.  Va. )  Daily  News  had  a 
sense  of  humor  when  correcting 
a  headline: 

MISS  LILLY  IS  HARRIED 
MISS  LILLY  IS  MARRIED 


Buffalo 

COURIER 

EXPRESS 

Only  Morning  and  Sunday 
Mawspapar  In  Buffalo 


THE  Fitzgerald  (Ga.)  Weekly 

Leader  reports: 

“Mrs.  Milton  Hopkins  left  for 
Atlanta  Wednesday  for  a  d** 
with  her  physician.” 

■ 

Drys  Change  Position 
On  Liquor  Ad  Curbs 

Michigan  temperance  leaden 
are  considering  abandoning  at¬ 
tempts  to  obtain  legislation  for¬ 
bidding  liquor  advertising,  hop¬ 
ing  to  attain  that  end  by  Vaca¬ 
tion  instead. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Prettyman,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Michigan  Tem¬ 
perance  Foundation,  said  at 
Lansing  that  a  committee  would 
be  appointed  to  work  with  the 
Detroit  Temperance  Foundation 
in  formulating  a  new  policy  to¬ 
ward  liquor  advertising. 

State  dry  forces  have  failed  in 
several  attempts  to  obtain  legis¬ 
lation  banning  liquor  advertis¬ 
ing. 

■ 

Snure  Appointed 

Washington,  June  12-pJohn 
Snure,  Jr.,  former  director  of 
press  relations  for  Selective  Ser¬ 
vice  Headquarters,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Niagara  Frontier 
Division  of  Bell  Aircraft  Cor¬ 
poration,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

■ 

loins  4-A's 

Kircher,  Lytle,  Helton  &  Col¬ 
lett,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies. 


IRON  and 
STEEL... 


produced  an¬ 
nually  in  the 
Buffalo  area,  is  sufficient  in  vol¬ 
ume  to  rank  it  the  sixth  largest 
steel  producing  center  of  the 
country.  This,  together  with  other 
widely  diversified  industries 
make  Buffalo  a  "must*  in  present 
and  post-war  sales  activities. 


Expecting  effective  coverage  of  the  Gary  Trading  Area  by 
Chicago  newspapers  .  .  .  is  like  expecting  a  breeze 
from  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  to  fertilize 
all  Victory  Gardens  in  this  area 


The  one  and  only  medium  that  will  give  you  effective 
power  and  penetration  in  the  Cary  Trading  Area  is 

THE  GARY 

(INDIANA) 

POST-TRIBUNE 

GARY’S  ONLY  NEWSPAPER 

Home  delivered  daily  to  more  than  93  out  of  every  100 
customers  of  every  retail  store  in  our  city  zone.  This  is 
more  than  twice  the  combined  circulations  of  all  five 
Chicago  papers  in  this  urea,  and  no  other  medium  even 
approaches  our  penetration  in  this  market. 


Population  of  the  Gary  Trading 
Area  200,000  plus.  More  than 
90%  of  the  wage  earners  in 
this  area  are  employed  in 
Gary. 


Number  of  teage  earners  em« 
ployed  in  Gary  50,000  plus. 
Excepting  Indianapolis,  the 
largest  wage  earner  group  in 
Indiana. 


With  the  highest  average  weekly  wage  in  Indiana,  Gary  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  city  in  number  of  income  tax  payers.  They  earn  in  Gary, 
they  spend  in  Gary. 

And  there  is  but  one  sure  way  to  reach  them,  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men,  industrial  executives,  workers,  and  their  families — put 
THE  GARY  POJiT-TRIBUNEl.  the  newspaper  with  one  of  the  lowest 
Pulline  rates  in  America,  on  .all  schedules. 

FLASH!  For  20  consecutive  months  Gary  has  topped  its  war  bond 
quota. 

Piilline  measures  results  when  you  use 

THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 

yallonal  Adp^tising  RmpreBpntatitet 
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UtfKOMT 


HOOP 


brings  you  on-tbe-spot 
Sketches 


AP  Features'  artist,  Howeil  Dodd,  has  achieved 
national  distinction  in  the  lew  weeks  he  has  been  ^ 
drawing  his  grophic  pro* invasion  sketches  in  ^ 

Engiond  for  hundreds  of  AP  newspapers.  Now 
he  stands  ready  to  do  an  equally-briHiant  job 
on  the  invasion. 

At  home,  AP  Features'  populor  cartoonist  Milt 
I  Morris  has  earned  a  tremendous  following  since 

r  he  first  begon  his  intimate  cioseups  of  America 

k  at  war.  Next,  Morris  will  sketch  personalities  and 

P  highlights  at  the  politicoi  conventions.  Mats  of 

t  his  cartoons  will  be  mailed  direct  from  Chicago. 

r  AP  Features  mat  subscribers  will  receive  mats 

'  these  timely  features  as  a  port  of  their 

regular  services, 

.  f 


HOWELL 


DODD 

« 


e  VO 

^  'the 


MILT  MORRIS 


FEATURES— Ar  SPECIAL 

provide  a  complete  feature  service 
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44  Frolic 


Atlantic  Cmr,  June  12 — The 
war  dominated  the  program  at 
the  11th  annual  "Frolic"  of  the 
National  Headliners’  Club  here 
over  the  weekend.  Despite  the 
invasion,  which  brought  40  last- 
minute  cancellations,  a  new  at¬ 
tendance  record  was  set. 

Out  of  22  awards  for  journal¬ 
istic  achievements,  ten  were  in 
connection  with  coverage  of  the 
global  conflict.  There  were  also 
12  Valor  Medals  designated  to 
correspondents  in  recognition  of 
bravery  at  the  various  fighting 
fronts  ( E&P,  May  27,  p.  14; 
June  3,  p.  20). 

Services  Bepresented 

Lt.  Col.  Harold  Hoffman,  for¬ 
mer  governor  of  New  Jersey, 
George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Timet-Picayune  and  now 
head  of  the  domestic  bureau  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information, 
and  Joseph  V.  Connolly,  presi¬ 
dent  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  were  speakers  at  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet  at  the  Claridge 
Hotel  on  Saturday  night.  Don 
Rose,  columnist  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  was 
toastmaster. 

Brig.  Gen.  G.  C.  Thomas  and 
Col.  J.  C.  Berger,  U.  S.  M.  C., 
were  among  the  guests.  Service 
public  relations  officers  present 
inciuded  Comm.  E.  John  Long 
and  Lt.  Arthur  di  Titta,  of  the 
Mavy,  Capt.  Ellis  Reed-Hill,  of 
ttie  Coast  Guard,  and  Col.  B.  B. 
Bubb,  of  the  Army. 

President  Mall  Dodson  an¬ 
nounced  June  15-17  as  the  dates 
for  next  year's  Frolic. 

■ 

Ex-Newsmen  Score 
Beats  While  on  Leave 

Three  former  members  of  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital 
staff  were  home  on  leave  last 
week  and  two  of  them  immedi¬ 
ately  phoned  scoops  to  their  for¬ 
mer  paper. 

When  Lt.  Jim  Reed,  former 
sports  reporter,  stepped  from  his 
train  into  the  Topeka  station,  a 
man  staggered  into  the  waiting 
rocnn  wounded  by  gunshot. 
Eteed  phoned  the  story  in. 

Lt.  Bob  Halladay,  former  re¬ 
porter-photographer,  was  taking 
his  girl  home  after  their  date  the 
first  night  of  his  leave,  when  he 
saw  the  red  glare  of  a  big  fire. 
He  drove  up  to  the  door  of  one 
of  Topeka’s  historic  old  homes 
to  see  it  burning  furiously  with 
no  one  about.  Halladay  called 
neighbors  and  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment,  and  covered  the  story. 

Lt.  Glenn  Tabor,  former  copy 
boy,  and  son  of  the  Capital’s 
managing  editor,  Milton  Tabor, 
did  his  best  to  run  into  a  scoop, 
but  had  to  take  off  for  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind.,  too  soon. 

Lt  Tabor  is  with  the  Air 
Transport  Command.  Lt  Reed 
is  witt  the  public  relations  sec- 
ttoo  of  the  Ferrying  Division, 
Air  Tranqitort  Command  and  has 
reported  to  Cincinnati  Lt  Halla¬ 
day  has  gone  to  Oriando,  Fla., 
ta  attend  a  two  months’  school  in 
Air  Combat  Intelligence. 


A  medallion  in  the  central  hall  of  Designed  for  beauty  as  well  as  utility, 
Toledo’s  new  Public  Library  bears  liberal  use  was  made  of  structural  and 
the  following  inscription:  “Founded  decorative  glass,  as  is  appropriate  to 
1838  .  .  .  Ohio’s  First  Free  Public  Toledo,  the  world’s  glass  center.  01 
Library.’’  Thus  early,  the  community  special  interest  are  the  glass  murals 
expressed  its  interest  in  the  enrich-  depicting  the  various  fields  of  human 
ment  of  knowledge  which  books  knowledge. 

provide.  governing  thought  throughout 

The  scope  of  the  Library’s  activities  was  to  give  the  Library’s  great  collec- 
has  grown  with  the  years.  Today,  it  tion  of  good  books  the  care  they  de- 
provides  the  finest  of  facilities  for  serve,  and  to  make  these  books  readily 
serving  the  public.  It  is  an  important  available  to  the  public,  thus  extending 
addition  to  Toledo’s  cultural  advan-  their  use  in  scientific  and  literary  pur- 
tages  in  art,  music,  education,  science  suits  and  in  the  general  enrichment 
and  natural  history.  of  daily  living. 


...  and  this  is  the 

TOLEDO  BLADE 


Files  of  the  Blade  in  the  Toledo  Public  Library,  already 
established  in  1836,  run  back  to  1838,  the  year  the 
Library  was  opened  .  .  .  Duplicate  files  of  many  years’ 
issues  of  tbe  Blade  are  kept  in  the  Library  on  micro¬ 
film,  as  an  imperishable  record  of  the  community’s 
life  as  recorded  day  by  day,  year  by  year, 
in  the  Blade... "one  of  America’s 
great  newspapers." 
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PRECISION.. PRESSES  GUNS 


Victory  will  come  to  America 


Even  before  war  came  -  American  Industry  was  tuned  to  a  frequency  that  had  developed 
marvelous  precision  in  mass  production  ...Goss  workmen  shifted  readily  -  FROM  PRESSES  TO 
GUN  MOUNTS  -  since  PRECISION  was  just  part  of  their  regular,  daily  job  . .. 

That  this  same  precision  has  been  built  into  the  S-inch  gun  mounts  GOSS  has  been  delivering 
to  the  Navy  is  evidenced  by  FIVE  NAVY  E  Awards  .  .  .  We  at  GOSS  are  proud  of  this  contin¬ 
ued  record  of  INDUSTRIAL  ACCURACY  .  .  .  which  has  been  developed  over  the  years  in  the 
building  of  presses,  large  and  small . . .  machines  that  demand  the  utmost  precision  of  registry  with 
speedy  delivery.  The  same  principle  applies  to  quick-firing  Navy  guns  . . .  that’s  why  Goss  work¬ 
men  could  make  the  change-over  so  rapidly. 

After  Victory  -  Goss  workman  will  just  as  quickly  switch  to  the  construction  of  POST  WAR 
PRESSES  .  .  .  embodying  every  possible  improvement  to  meet  the  new  demands  for  fine  impres¬ 
sion  -  speed  -  and  accuracy  of  register.  They  will  be  POST  WAR  MODELS  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  .  .  .  built  with  the  precision  and  care  that  has  become  Goss  Tradition. 

Until  then  .  .  .  we  urge  you  to  “keep  your  presses  rolling”.  .  .  by  frequent,  careful  inspections 
.  .  .  replacement  of  all  worn  parts  .  .  .  and  periodic  servicing  by  GOSS  PRESS  EXPERTS.  The 
rates  are  nominal  and  the  service  may  eliminate  costly  breakdowns. 


FOR  QUICK  SERVICE  on  REPLACE¬ 
MENT  PARTS  Phone  Factory —  CANal 
4140,  Chicago  between  8:00  AM  and  4  JO  PM. 
After  4:30  PM  call  COLumbus  6977  or  Ber¬ 
wyn  1545,  Berwyn,  Illinois. 


THE  &OSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY, 

SOUTH  PAULINA  STREET  *  CHICAGO  8,.tUtNOIS 

YORK  •-  RA  El^tLClSCa  taJi-OON,  ENOIAND 


Harold  Brown 
Becomes  War 
Reporter  at  61 

Fonner  Reporter  Returns 
To  Field  in  New  Role  .  .  . 
Will  Cover  Chicago  GJ.'s 

Harold  Brown,  61-year-old 
former  Chicago  newspaperman, 
is  returning  to  the  newspaper 
field  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the 
Chicago  Herald- 
American.  H  e 
will  write  hu¬ 
man  i  n  t  e  re  s  t 
stories  about 
Chicago  G.I.- 
Joes  in  the 
Southwest  Pa¬ 
cific. 

Brown,  who 
has  recently 
been  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  press  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  is  a  veteran  newspaper 
reporter  and  photographer.  He 
will  take  a  camera  with  him  on 
his  assignment  to  the  fighting 
fronts. 

Walter  Howey,  Herald-Ameri- 
can  supervising  editor,  has  en¬ 
gaged  Brown  to  do  the  type  of 
human  interest  reporting  about 
Chicago  soldiers  in  the  Pacific 
area  that  Ernest  Byfield.  Jr.,  is 
doing  about  Berlin-bound  Chi¬ 
cagoans  in  the  European  sector. 
The  Byfield  series  began  in  the 
Herald-American  this  week  un¬ 
der  the  heading:  “Berlin-Bound 
With  Our  Boys  Overseas.” 

Begem  in  1906 

Hal  Brown  began  newspaper 
work  in  1906  as  a  reporter  for 
the  old  Chicago  Journal,  later 
working  for  the  old  Inter-Ocean 
and  the  old  Record-Herald.  While 
with  the  latter  paper  he  began 
doubling  in  brass  as  a  combina¬ 
tion  reporter-photographer.  He 
later  joined  the  Chicago  Tribune 
where  he  started  “Tribune  News 
Reels.” 

In  1916,  he  joined  the  Hearst 
organization  as  a  newsreel  cam¬ 
eraman,  having  charge  of  news¬ 
reels  for  five  years.  He  later 
served  as  a  reporter  for  the  old 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  be¬ 
fore  becoming  managing  editor 
of  Radio  Digest.  For  the  past 
seven  years  he  has  been  engaged 
in  publicity  work.  He  has  two 
sons  in  the  service,  training  in 
this  country,  and  a  son-in-law 
who  is  with  the  armed  forces  in 
Burma. 

■ 

Truman  to  Probe 
CIO  Paper  Supply 

Washington,  June  13  —  The 
source  of  the  CIO’s  supply  of 
paper  to  print  several  widely- 
distributed  publications  will  be 
investigated  by  the  Truman 
Conunittee  and  already  is  being 
quietly  probed  by  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board. 

The  labor  organization  has 
sent  out  thousands  of  copies  of  a 
magazine  criticizing  members  of 
Congress  whom  it  termed  “reac¬ 
tionary.”  Regularly  published 
and  distribuM  are  die  CIO 
Sews  and  Political  Action  Sews. 

The  explanation  made  at  CIO 


headquarters  is  that  the  reprints 
were  ordered  from  the  magazine, 
which  drew  upon  its  own  paper 
resources,  and  that  the  other 
publications  were  provided  by 
commercial  printers  who  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  use  their  print  paper 
as  they  see  fit. 

Senator  Homer  Ferguson,  of 
Michigan,  has  collected  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  publications  for  in¬ 
troduction  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Truman  Committee,  of  which  he 
is  a  member. 

Senator  Ferguson  and  Senator 
Joseph  H.  Ball  of  Minnesota 
sought  to  develop  additional 
background  when  Sidney  Hill¬ 
man  appeared  before  the  Senate 
elections  committee.  Tuesday 
mom,  to  tell  of  activities  of  the 
Political  Action  Committee. 

Questions  were  put  to  Hillman 
concerning  the  source  of  paper 
supplies  and  the  number  of 
copies  of  various  publications 
which  are  distribute.  Hillman 
replied  to  each  question  that  he 
was  not  personally  familiar  with 
those  details,  but  that  he  would 
supply  answers  for  the  record. 

Meanwhile,  the  committee  is 
making  informal  inquiry  into 
the  announced  plan  of  Senator 
O’Daniel  of  Texas,  to  enter  the 
publishing  field.  The  anti-New 
Deal  Texan  has  asked  for  $5-a- 
year  subscriptions  to  a  paper 
which  he  said  he  will  establish 
“to  disseminate  the  truth  about 
our  government.”  Receipts  to 
date  have  passed  the  $100,000 
mark.  Senator  O’Daniel  said  in 
a  statement  inviting  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  proceed. 

■ 

Brucker,  Columbia  U» 
Joins  Hortiord  Courant 

Herbert  Brucker,  professor  of 
journalism  at  Columbia  Univers¬ 
ity,  has  resigned  effective  June 
30,  to  accept  a  post  as  associate 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  President  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  announced. 

Mr.  Brucker  will  have  charge 
of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Cou¬ 
rant,  oldest  paper  of  continuous 
circulation  in  the  U.  S.,  under 
direction  of  M.  S.  Sherman,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher. 

With  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia  for  the 
past  12  years,  Mr.  Brucker  came 
to  the  University  from  newspa- 
paper  and  magazine  work  in 
1932,  as  assistant  to  Dean  Carl 
W.  Ackerman.  Since  then  he 
has  served  successively  as  as¬ 
sistant  professor,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  reaching  the  latter  rank  on 
July  1,  1942. 

More  recently  he  has  been  on 
leave  from  Columbia  with  the 
OfiSce  of  War  Information,  first 
as  chief  of  the  Media  Division  in 
Washington,  thereafter  as  asso¬ 
ciate  chief  of  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Overseas  Publications. 

■ 

Tregoskis  Decorated 

Richard  Tregaskis,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  was  wounded  in 
the  head  by  a  piece  of  shrapnel 
in  the  Italian  campaign,  received 
the  Purple  Heart  June  10  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  On  June  12  he  filed  a 
story  describing  the  insertion  of 
a  metal  plate  to  replace  the  miss¬ 
ing  part  of  his  skull. 


WilUde  Articles 
Offered  All  Papers 

Wendell  L.  Willkie,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Sew  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Boston  Herald,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune, 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  Portland  Oregonian  and 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  has 
written  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  ideas  he  feels  should  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Republican  plat¬ 
form. 

Wishing  to  give  the  material 
the  widest  distribution  possible, 
the  editors  of  these  papers  have 
offered  it  to  other  newspapers  of 
the  country,  without  charge, 
through  the  press  associations. 
The  first  of  the  daily  series  was 
published  June  12. 

■ 

H.  B.  Kerr  Ne'tv  Acting 
Times  Promotion  Head 

Harry  B.  Kerr,  for  three  years 
assistant  promotion  manager  of 
McCall's  magazine  and  Redbook, 
last  week  took  over  the  position 
of  acting  promotion  director  at 
the  Sew  York  Times,  replacing 
Ivan  Veit,  on  leave  in  the  Navy. 
William  J.  Enright,  assistant  pro¬ 
motion  director,  died  recently. 

Mr.  Kerr  had  earlier  been  pro¬ 
motion  and  research  director  for 
the  Chilton  publication.  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Economist,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  and  assistant  to 
Vice-President  Mary  Lewis  at 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  and  her  as¬ 
sistant  at  Best  &  Co.,  New  York. 
■ 

Opposes  Maintenance 

Washington,  June  12 — Rep. 
Clare  Hoffman,  of  Michigan,  has 
introduced  a  bill  to  make  illegal 
all  maintenance-of-membership 
clauses  in  collective  bargaining 
contracts.  The  National  War 
Labor  Board,  several  months 
ago,  ruled  that  mandatory  provi¬ 
sions  for  such  a  system  (called 
by  labor  organizations  “Union 
Security”)  must  be  observed  in 
newspaper  editorial  office  con¬ 
tracts. 


First  Again  ! 

with  a  BANK  DEBIT 
INCREASE  OF 

208% 

CHESTER  LEADS  THE  ENTIRE 
STATES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
NEW  JERSEY  AND  DELA¬ 
WARE  BY  AN  AMAZING 
MARGIN — th«  next  nearest 
city  showing  but  97%  in¬ 
crease  over  1939. 


Chester's  A  Must 


Represented  Nationally  by 
STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


Harold  Brown 


BIG  OIL 
STRIKE! 


The  recent  discovery  of  huge 
pools  of  high-grade  oil  at 
Heidelhurg,  Mississippi,  near 
New  Orleans,  was  a  historic 
development  of  the  oil  and 
gas  industry.  At  last  the 
great  fields  of  American  oil 
derricks  had  moved  across 
the  Mississippi  River!  A  vast 
new  source  of  vital  oil  had 
been  added  to  the  strength 
of  a  nation  at  war. 

New  Orleans  has  long  been 
known  as  a  buying  center 
for  Louisiana’s  oil  and  gas 
people.  Sales  executives 
with  an  eye  to  present  and 
future  opportunities  alto 
know  of  the  humming  war 
industries  working  around 
the  clock  in  and  around  New 
Orleans.  Here  six  hundred 
thousand  people  are  doing 
their  shopping,  and  more 
people  are  being  added  each 
month.  Farms,  oil  fields  and 
refineries,  lumber  ramps  and 
mills,  sugar,  rice,  tung  and 
other  plantations,  send  their 
buyers  to  New  Orleans.  .  .  . 
And  from  the  South  and 
Central  American  countries, 
more  money  is  flowing  into 
this  southern  metropolis. 

If  you  have  your  map  of  op¬ 
portunity  before  you,  put  a 
big  green  pin  at  New  Or¬ 
leans.  Plan  now  to  cultivate 
this  market  intensively.  The 
two  New  Orleans  newspapers 
read  by  more  than  90%  of 
the  newspaper-reading  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  city  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  trade  area,  provide 
effective  tools  for  your  sales 
promotion  plans. 

The  Times-Pkayune 

and  the 

New  Orleans  Slates 

Moraiag— Evening — Sunday 

Representatives 

JANN  &  KELLEY,  INC. 
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nrnl'nUaliaiiaUaianiininn 


3.  How  are  we  to  get  back  Germany’s  in¬ 
tangible  “loot” — the  phony  ownership  her 
citizens  have  acquired  in  every  company 
and  corporation  worth  taking  over  in 
Europe? 

Different  ways  of  answering  these  ques¬ 
tions  will  soon  come  before  the  public  from 
men  (elected  and  appointed)  whose  job  it  is 
to  know  all  about  such  problems.  When  that 
time  comes  the  reaction  of  public  opinion 
will  have  much  to  do  with  the  plan  finally 
adopted. 

Will  American  public  opinion  be  in¬ 
formed — prepared  to  throw  the  weight  of  its 
approval  on  the  side  of  the  wisest  choice? 
Will  you  be  irjformed? 

If  your  only  answer  to  this  personally  im¬ 
portant  question  is  “I  don’t  know,”  your 
answer  isn’t  quite  good  enough — not  in  times 
like  these  when  America  and  the  world  need 
all  the  informed  mindpower  democracy  can 
muster. 


TIME  believes  America’s  greatest 
need,  now  and  in  the  coming  years,  is  for 
the  sovereign  people  to  make  up  their  minds 
and  speak  them  out. 

To  do  so,  citizens  must  keep  them¬ 
selves  informed.  So,  in  advertisements  like 
this,  TIME  is  seeking  to  encourage  wide 
thinking  and  reading  not  only  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  TIME,  but  also  of  books  and 
periodicals  that  argue  the  cases  and  advance 
the  causes  that  are  in  the  news. 

For  TIME’S  own  future  is  unalterably 
linked  to  a  U.  S.  citizenry  deeply  concerned 
about  public  affairs— to  a  nation  insistent 
upon  seeking  the  truth  and  learning  from 
recorded  experience. 


From  the  RKO  Picture" Hitler^ s  Children' 


Can  you  get  them  to  say, 

“We  Were  Wroncr”? 


What  good  will  It  do  to  tear  down  the 
Nazis’  triumphal  arches,  if  millions  of  sullen 
men  and  boys  still  hold  them  in  sacred 
memory? 

What  good  will  it  do  to  bum  the  banners 
of  cloth-of-gold  and  black  velvet,  if  the  whirl¬ 
ing  swastika  is  cut  forever  on  German  hearts? 

What  good  will  it  do  to  stand  Hitler  up 
before  a  bring  squad,  if  another  unknown 
little  corporal,  looking  on,  grinds  his  teeth, 
and  mutters,  “You  dummkopfs  will  forget 
. . .  but  we  Germans — never!” 

You  and  your  family  will  never  be  safe . . . 
the  peace  of  your  country  and  the  world 
will  never  be  safe ...  as  long  as  one  of  the 
most  fierce  and  fertile  tribes  on  this  planet 
continues  to  believe  that  it  should,  and 
eventually  can,  conquer  and  rule  the  others. 

What  are  you  going  to| 
do  about  it? 

We  at  TIME  believe  that  it  is  every  citizen’s 
obligation  to  think  this  problem  through.  It 
is  not  TIME’S  role  to  cmsade  for  any  solu¬ 
tion,  but  it  definitely  is  TIME’S  obligation  to 
give  thoughtful  people  the  information  and 
facts  they  need  to  form  intelligent  opinions. 


On  two  broad  ideas  there  is  general  agree¬ 
ment — 1.  we  want  no  more  easy  sentimentality 
about  “the  goodhearted  German  people” . . . 
2.  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  exterminate 
the  German  people  without  making  ourselves 
into  Hinunlers. 

But  when  the  time  comes  to  get  specific, 
do  we  know  the  facts  necessary  to  have  an 
opinion  on  such  clamoring  questions  as: 


This  is  the  third  adTertisement  of  a  series  ap> 
peariog  io  40  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast.  Its 
purpose  is  to  get  more  Americans  thinking.  For 
22  years  that  has  been  the  job  the  editors  of 
TIME  have  been  trying  to  do  in  their  editorial 
space — the  same  job  America's  newspapers  have 
been  trying  to  do  io  theirs.  Now  TIME  harnesses 
the  force  of  advertising  to  the  same  objective — to 
prepare  the  home  front  for  the  greatest  mental 
battle  Americans  have  ever  bad  to  fight. 


1.  Who  is  to  re-educate  the  German  people? 
.  .  .  Teachers  imported  from  the  United 
Nations? . . .  Repatriated  refugee  Germans 
of  democratic  faith?  ...  Or  are  there 
enough  democratic  Germans  left  inside 
Germany  to  do  the  job?  Will  our  attempts 
to  educate  Nazism  out  of  German  minds 
boomerang — cause  so  much  resentment  we 
shall  actually  stimulate  German  nation¬ 
alism? 

2.  What  should  be  done  with  Germany’s  heavy 
industry,  her  actual  and  potential  war 
plants?  .  .  .  Should  they  be  permanently 
dismantled?  . . .  Should  they  be  operated 
by  the  United  Nations? ...  Should  they  be 
operated  by  Germans  under  tight  United 
Nations’  surveillance? 


The  weekly  NEWSMAGAZINE 


9  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK  20 


Time  for  Americans  Mindpower 


Thh  and  following  aonouneomoMt  will  appoor  in  loatUng  nowtpapon  oft  Nnw  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Phiiadoiphio,  Boston,  Dotroil,  Cltvolond, 
Los  Angolos,  Son  Francisco,  Donvor,  Baltimoro,  SI.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Miiwoukoo,  Minnoopolis,  Now  Orioans,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 
Rochoslor,  Houston,  South  Bond,  Soalllo,  AHanlo,  Dallas,  Grand  Rapids,  Dos  Moinos,  Salt  Lako  City,  Buffalo,  Portland,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Hartford. 


L 


Harvard  Announces  '44  Iowa  Doily  Sold 
Nieman  Fellowships 

The  Nieman  Foundation  at  R- 

?Mr?ii  the  aIme“^St^”wfr  "'''V"''  "" 

E“  .pplte??hL“;»r  *"  Z£’e^r‘Ui;T.«"'35 

The  foundation  will  limit  its  ®  t  n  d 

consideration  to  men  outside  the  hnslnaw!  manai?ar 

..er«4i  Duslness  manager  and  asso* 

milita^  ®y®P*  ciate  publisher,  will  serve  at 
ability,  whose  intention  for  study  publisher  and  business  manager 
IS  to  equip  themselves  to  deal  *"• 

with  post-war  problems.  " 

Applications  will  close  August  ComP  Poper  Official 
1.  The  fellowship  term  will  be  _  ^ 

from  November  1,  1944,  to  June,  Camp  Shelby  Reveille, 

1945,  service  publication  at  Camp 

Nieman  Fellowships,  usually  ’  is^ed  at 

about  12  a  year,  have  been  of-  ,®  official  camp  publication  be- 
fered  during  the  past  five  years  June  M.  As  such  it 

at  Harvard,  under  the  bequest  wiU  carry  no  advertising. 


S^vnrluuta'^rtfaztttr 


of  the  Gazette  and  Daily  News,  Texarkana  prepares  for  CivlUon 
which  formerly  was  populated  D-day,"  start  of  the  Fifth  War 
liberally  with  men  who  knew  Loon, 

their  way  around  in  the  business  ...  vr'uin  at 

of  collecting  and  writing  news,  radio  station  KCMC  r^dy  a 
In  the  days  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  microplmne,  a  typical  ' 
only  the  two  society  desks  were  zette  and  Dsily  News  stree 
ruled  by  women.  Now  they  do  newsboy  toting  ont  his  tnngs 
everything  on  the  paper  except  th® 

write  editorials  and  on  at  least  Episcopal  church  praying,  ®nd  a 
one  occasion  they  have  done  that  typical  family  with  ®  t>oy  over 
thoroughly  masculine  chore.  seas,  grouped  around  a  radio 

Faith  Rekindled  -jj^g  Treasury  Department 

MahaiTey’s  faith  in  the  news-  bought  7,500  copies  of  the  edi- 
paper  woman,  however,  was  re-  tion  for  mailing  to  all  publlsh- 
kindled  shortly  after  Texarkana  ing  media  to  be  used  in  the 
was  picked  as  the  city  from  promotion  of  the  Fifth  War 
which  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  Loan. 

ury  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  was  Texarkana  carried  through  by 
to  launch  the  Fifth  War  Loan  subscribing  its  quota  before 
June  12.  the  official  start  of  the  Bond 

On  May  19,  Treasury  Depart-  drive, 
ment  officials  arrived  in  Texark-  ■ 

ana  and  requested  of  Henry  n  t  i?- _ M  n  rl 

Humphrey,  editor  of  the  Gazette  «•  J*  rinnegon  JNaxnoa 
and  Daily  News  that  a  24^age  Head  of  Chicago  GrOUp 
section  be  printed  as  a  part  of  ^  . 

the  Sunday  paper  of  May  28.  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago 
This  section,  to  be  known  as  the  Times  editor  and  publisher,  was 
Civilian  D-Day  section,  was  cal-  reelected  president  of  the  City 


secoWmarket 


During  1943  .  .  .  Bank 
Debits,  in  Tacoma, 
showed  a  gain  of 


tliey  call 

the  POST 
IVew  York’s 
YOUTH  -paper 


over 


At  the  same  time,  the 
state’s  seven  leading 
cities  showed  a  gain  of 
only  120.9% — a  clear 
indication  of  Tacoma’s 
**High-Spot”  business 
activity. 

(Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bank) 


18  to  34  YEAR  OLDS 


NEW  YORK  POST . 55.3% 

AVERAOE  FOR  ALL  8 

N.  Y.  NEWSPAPERS.... 48.8% 


The  distribution  of  youth 
among  New  York’s  newspapers 
is  but  one  of  the  many  startling 
facts  brought  out  in  a  survey 
made  among  9422  New  York 
department  store  shoppers  by 
Fact  Finders  for  the  New  York 
POST. 


Ohio’s  Largest  Market 

— GrMter  CI«v*l«iUl 


Write  for  the  Complete  Fact  Find, 
ere  “Report  to  You”.  It  is  (roe 
on  request. 


Ohio’s  Second  Largest 
Market 

—26  Adi«cent  Couatias 


witk  fke 

CLEVEUNO  PUUN  DEALER 


75  WEST  ST.  •  N.  Y.  C.  6 

Mary  McClunq,  AdvortUiaq  Director 
Ed  Kennelly,  Natl.  Advertlting  Manager 


Tacoma,  Washington 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 
National  Representatives 
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Your  Post-War  Press 


Safeguard  your  investment  by  making  certain  the  press  you  buy  embodies  thor¬ 
oughly  modern  tested  and  proven  ideas,  design,  construction  and  materials. 


The  New  Scott  Press,  thoroughly  tested  and  proven  by  actual  continued  use,  in¬ 
corporates  these  modern  ideas,  design,  construaion  and  materials. 


Built  for  the  narrower  web  widths,  with  the  largest  practical  roller  bearings,  it  is 
most  rigid,  uniform  in  impression  and  inking  at  all  speeds. 


Modern  true-running  hard  high-grade  alloy  steel  gears  are  many  times  stronger 
than  their  maximum  load,  and  run  extremely  quiet. 


Modem  high  speed  shafts  in  precision  ball  bearings  and  modem  sealed  oil  enclos¬ 
ures  insure  ample  power  and  durability. 


Clean  design  and  modern  ideas  save  valuable  pressroom  space,  combined  with 
complete  accessibility  and  convenience. 


Scott  3  to  2  ratio  Folders  with  simplified  modern  main  drives  give  unmatched  pnrr- 
formance  on  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  products. 


Maximum  speed  and  net  production  assured  with  safety  and  efficiency. 


Designed  for  black  and  color  printing. 


Let  us  tell  you  all  about  the  New  Scott  Press. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO..  INC 


Plainfield.  31.  J. 


i 
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Money  Parley 
Awaits  Press 
In  Remote  Site 

Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  June 
15  —  Reporters  arriving  here 
from  all  over  the  world  July  1 
will  find  the  remote  wilderness 
country  less  a  logical  spot  for 
the  World  Monetary  Conference 
than  for  a  shotgun  murder  in 
the  Castle  of  Otranto. 

Built  in  1902,  baronial  Mt. 
Washington  Hotel,  buried  in  30.- 
000  acres  of  pine  forest  in  the 
shadow  of  the  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  was  once  a  mecca 
for  European  celebrities,  and  for 
headlines  of  the  gay  nineties,  but 
for  two  seasons  has  slumbered  in 
cobwebs  and  memories  amid  the 
foot  hills  of  the  presidential 
range. 

Scattered  Buildings 

Forty-seven  buildings,  widely 
scattered,  surround  the  400-room 
hotel  and  in  these  the  press  will 
be  housed. 

“Well  probably  put  the  press 
in  quarters  formerly  used  by 
chauffeurs.”  disclosed  a  member 
of  the  Boston  syndicate  which 
bought  Bretton  Woods  last  Janu¬ 
ary. 

The  hotel  and  grounds,  ideal 
setting  for  a  Gothic  novel,  are 
situat^  in  the  town  of  Carroll, 
population  496.  Nearest  city  is 
Littleton.  N.  H.,  35  miles  distant. 

Recently  Western  Union  was 
contacting  the  country’s  papers 
to  ascertain  what  telegraph  ar¬ 
rangements  each  wishes  to  make. 
Editors  woke  from  their  first 
amazement  at  the  news  that  the 
conference  would  be  held  in  this 
mountain  retreat  to  recognize  a 
number  of  realities,  some  of 
them  ominous. 

1.  Pictures  will  be  difficult  to 
get  out  of  here.  Bets  are  rife 
that  services  will  charter  planes 
which  will  utilize  two  golf 
courses  on  the  grounds  for  land¬ 
ing  and  taking  off. 

Private  Conferences  Probable 

2.  The  conference  will  take 
the  form  of  endless  group  meet¬ 
ings  from  most  of  which  the 
press  will  be  barred.  Thus,  the 
air  will  be  hlled  with  tips,  poten¬ 
tial  scoops,  reportorial'and  inter¬ 
national  intrigue,  the  whole  a 
newspaperman's  nightmare  in 
which  the  most  wily  veteran  is 
likely  to  be  beaten  by  the  low¬ 
liest  cub  reporter. 

3.  Delegates  are  expected  to 
number  400,  but  reporters,  in¬ 
cluding  the  host  of  those  repre¬ 
senting  the  foreign  language 
press  in  this  country  and  in 
others,  will  total  more  than 
500. 

4.  Labor  is  non-existent  in  the 
area,  from  which  even  most 
farmers  months  ago  migrated  to 
city  war  plants  or  to  the  armed 
services.  The  hotel  syndicate  is 
close-mouthed  as  to  how  it  in¬ 
tends  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  delegates  from  42  countries 
and  the  French  Committee  of 
National  Liberation. 

One  editor  of  the  region,  who 
knows  the  locale,  scratches  his 
head  and  prophesies: 

“Look  for  a  madhouse  moun¬ 
tain  session  July  1-15.  It'll  be 
each  man  for  himself  as  far  as 


the  press  is  concerned  and  God 
help  the  hindmost.” 

Although  only  financial  mat¬ 
ters  will  be  considered,  the  con¬ 
ference  will  channel  press  rela¬ 
tions  through  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  rather  than  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Newspaper  releases  and  state¬ 
ment  preliminary  to  the  meeting 
have  been  handled  through  the 
Treasury,  but  when  the  agents 
of  foreign  governments  arrive, 
the  State  Department  will  move 
in  with  Michael  J.  McDermott, 
press  aide  to  Secretary  Cordell 
Hull,  in  charge. 

Western  Union  is  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  10  “sendings” 
during  the  meetings.  This  means 
that  at  least  10  news  stories  may 
be  transmitted  simultaneously. 
The  involved  nature  of  the  topic 
under  consideration  is  expected 
to  result  in  a  heavy  overnight 
file  rather  than  in  numerous  .spot 
stories. 

The  conference  of  governors 
at  Hershey,  Pa.,  was  covered  by 
more  than  100  correspondents 
and  10  “sendings”  proved  suf¬ 
ficient. 

The  same  facilities  were  avail¬ 
able  at  the  international  food 
conference  at  Hot  Springs  and 
copy  backed  up  only  on  one 
occasion  when  the  file  exceeded 
100.000  words  in  a  single  day, 
Western  Union  says. 

■ 

Journalism  School 
Named  for  W.  A.  White 

Topeka,  Kan..  June  12 — The 
memory  of  the  late  William 
Allen  White,  famed  editor  of  the 
Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  was 
honored  here  last  week  by  the 
Kansas  Board  of  Regents,  who 
designated  the  department  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  as  “the  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism.” 

Chancellor  Deane  W.  Malott  of 
the  university  urged  the  desig¬ 
nation  on  behalf  of  a  group  of 
Kansas  editors  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Henry  J.  Allen. 
Wichita.  The  school  will  be  the 
home  of  the  “William  Allen 
White  Foundation.”  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  promote  journalistic 
efforts. 

“It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a 
great  alumnus  of  the  univers¬ 
ity,”  Mr.  Malott  said,  “to  create 
in  a  state  noted  for  its  newspa¬ 
permen,  a  full-fledged  school  of 
journalism  to  carry  on  training 
in  the  traditions  and  technique.s 
of  this  great  profession.” 

[  STILL 

AMERICA'S 
NO.  1  MARKET 

This  is  New  York — noc  a  boom 
town — but  still  far  and  away 
country's  greatest  reservoir  of 
hu}ing  power — a  market  favored 
in  the  postwar  era  since  little 
lime  will  be  needed  for  Indus-  I 
trial  reconversion.  I 

In  this  greatest  of  markets  The 
Sun  still  holds  its  advertising 
leadership  among  evening  news¬ 
papers — as  it  has  for  19  consecu-  j 
ti\e  years.  * 


New  York 


American  Type 
Helps  Printers 
Plan  for  Future 

Thinking  and  preparing  in 
terms  of  one's  customers  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  success  of  any 
company’s  post-war  plans,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Frederick  B.  Heit- 
kamp.  vice-president,  American 
Type  Founders  Corp.,  who  spoke 
this  week  to  the  Sales  Executives 
Club  of  New  York  on  “A  Spe¬ 
cific  Plan  for  Post-War  Busi¬ 
ness.” 

His  company,  Mr.  Heitkamp 
told  the  audience,  has  a  plan  in 
operation  which  has  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  from  both  immediate 
business  and  public  relations 
.standpoints  because  it  provides 
some  40.000  printer-customers 
with  the  tools  to  make  their  own 
plans. 

Field  tests  showed  American 
Type  first  that  its  customers  had 
no  specific  plans  and  second  that 
they  didn’t  chiefly  because  they 
did  not  know  the  plans  of  their 
own  customers.  Tests  also  indi¬ 
cated  that  as  well  as  determin¬ 
ing  trends  the  company  must  be 
prepared  to  give  more  definite 
lielp  to  the  printer. 

From  this  basis  a  program  de¬ 
signed  to  help  the  printer  ana¬ 
lyze  his  business,  to  get  him  to 
sell  himself,  to  encourage  him  to 
get  priority  on  needed  equip¬ 
ment  and  to  urge  him  to  plan 
extensively  was  evolved. 

This  program  is  outlined  in  a 
booklet,  developed  in  a  later  one 


and  supported  by  a  kit  on 
ative  printing.  Each  printer  ii 
provided  with  easy-to-fll^  blanki 
the  first  of  which  aids  him  to 
summarize  the  what,  how  much 
what  kind  and  where  from  of 
his  pre-war  business. 

The  second  lists  typical  busi¬ 
nesses  which  have  need  of  print¬ 
ing  and  the  kind  each  would 
probably  require,  thus  making  it 
simple  for  the  printer  himself  to 
survey  his  potential  market,  de¬ 
termine  the  prospects  for  new 
business  and  contact  new  and  old 
customers  with  helpful  ideas. 

This  completed,  the  printer 
can  estimate  his  probabie  load 
and  determine  the  capacity  of 
his  present  equipment.  Another 
summary  sheet  helps  him  to 
compare  what  he  has  with  what 
he  needs  and  plan  for  purchases 
Finally  he  is  given  a  ILst  y 
the  200  best  type  faces.  Using 
this  list  in  conjunction  with  in¬ 
dividual  physical  inventories  of 
printers’  current  supplies,  Amer¬ 
ican  Type  salesmen  have  already 
increase  their  business  15^ 
this  year.  ' 

An  adjunct  to  this  program  k 
an  arrangement  by  which  print¬ 
ers,  paying  $100  down,  can  con¬ 
tract  for  a  post-war  press  for 
which  at  the  time  of  contract 
they  receive  a  priority  number 
This  program,  the  speaker  as¬ 
serted,  coupled  with  facts  re¬ 
garding  future  opportunities 
authenticated  by  quotations  from 
industrial  leaders  on  the  extent 
of  the  post-war  market,  has 
given  the  printers  a  needed  faith 
in  the  future  and  brought  the 
corporation  to  the  favorable  at¬ 
tention  of  thousands  of  printers. 


LYNN  is  a 

PERMANENT  market! 


I 


,YNN  1$  not  a  boom  town.  Before  the  war 
it  was  one  of  America's  major  markets.  Sure,  it's 
busier  today  than  usual,  but  busy  in  industries  that 
ware  here  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  will  still  be  here 
after  VICTORY.  It's  a  good  market  now  .  .  .  and 
it's  a  good  market  to  invest  in  for  the  future. 

and  the  ITEM  is  LYNN'S 

MOST  PERMANENT  NEWSPAPER! 

For  sixty-seven  years  the  ITEM  has  been  the  reading  habit 
and  the  buying  guide  for  the  families  in  the  LYNN  market. 


THE  ^ 


nn 

EST.  I»77 


LYNN.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  ONLY  A.  B.  C.  NEWSPAPER  IN  LYNN 

Represented  by  SMALL,  BREWER  and  KENT,  f/u'. 
CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 
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Matson  has  captained 


From  the  days  of  the  pioneerWest, 

the  progress  of  navigation  from  c - _ 

saiuL  shim  to  linen  that  ate  matveU  of  linury  ^ 
3  In  ^  and  war,  it  ha.  w.»*t  ^ogh  eo.^- 
inSt  hiehet  atandaida  of  seevKO  and  efBaen^  to 

nK.t.  ttavd.  tnde  nnl  accord  b«wen.  *.  Am^  n^ 

land  and  the  archipelagoes  of  the  South  Pacific.  ^ 
when,  our  war  task  done,  peace  com«  and  ^e  ^ 

the  earth  and  sky  are  safely  navigable  *** 

the  aim  of  Matson  to  keep  abreast  of  the  age  m  both. 


ggoirs  Tift  neiFie 


MATSON  LINE 

(  MATSON  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  • 
COMPANY)TO  HAWAII,  NEW  ZEALAND, 


the  OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP 
AUSTRALIA  VIA  SAMOA,  FIJI 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Pope  Pius  Xn 
Receives  U.  S. 
Photographers 

Pontiff  Poses  for 
Photographs  Vi^th 
News  Cameramen 
By  Jack  Pric* 

For  the  first  time  in  the  annals 
of  pictorial  journalism,  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  photographers 
were  granted  the  privilege  of 
making  close-ups  of  a  Pope. 
More  than  this,  the  cameramen 
who  made  the  photos  of  Pope 
Pius  xn  in  the  Hall  of  Thrones 
in  Vatican  City,  after  the  Allies 
had  taken  Rome,  weve  recipients 
of  gifts  personally  presented  by 
His  Holiness. 

Hntil  recently,  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  no  American  newspaper 
cameraman  has  ever  been  lucky 
enough  to  have  his  own  photo 
taken  in  company  with  His  Holi¬ 
ness  the  Pope.  When  the  Pope 
received  the  Allied  newsmen, 
four  newspaper  photographers 
were  also  present.  They  were: 
Sammy  Goldstein,  INP;  Charles 
Seawood,  Acme;  William  C.  Al¬ 
len  and  Henry  L.  Griffin,  both 
AP  men. 

Photograph  Each  Othor 
The  cameramen  were  all  rep¬ 
resenting  the  War  Still  Picture 
Pool  and  were  granted  the  same 
privileges  accorded  the  writers. 
Each  received  a  rosary  and  a 
photograph  of  Pope  Pius,  pre¬ 
sented  by  His  Holiness.  The 
photographers,  realizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  event,  took  pic¬ 
tures  of  each  other  receiving  the 
gifts.  Seawood  made  the  pictiu% 
showing  Sanuny  Goldstein  re¬ 
ceiving  his  rosary  and  in  turn, 
Sammy  took  a  photo  showing 
Seawood  receiving  his.  Then 
both  photographers  made  pic¬ 
tures  showing  Griffin  and  Allen 
of  AP,  receiving  their  presents. 

Pope  Pius  XII  is  not  a  stranger 
to  New  York  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers.  When,  as  a  Cardinal, 
he  visited  the  big  city  he  was 
most  friendly  to  cameramen.  At 
that  time  the  fiashbulbs  had  not 
made  their  appearance  but  he 
had  the  experience  of  facing 
barrages  of  magnesium  powder 
fiashes.  The  shooting  of  bulbs 


Charlas  Saowood.  War  Pool 
photogroi^or  oi  Acme  Nawspic- 
turoo.  racoivos  tha  Popa's  photo¬ 
graphs  and  a  rosary. 


in  the  Hall  of  Thrones  sets  a 
precedent. 

The  assignment  of  photo¬ 
graphing  the  Pope  at  close  range 
has  always  been  one  most  cov¬ 
eted  of  American  newscamera- 
men.  Not  many  cameramen 
have  kept  a  personal  pictorial 
record  of  their  achievements  but 
the  four  photographers  who 
were  pictur^  with  His  Holiness 
have  some  photos  which  they 
will  treasure. 

New  Fixer 

A  NEW  fixing  bath  known  as 

“NH5  Hypo  Concentrate”  is 
now  being  used  by  Acme  and 
International  News  Photos.  The 
introduction  of  this  fixing  solu¬ 
tion  marks  the  first  major 
change  in  photographic  chemi¬ 
cals  since  the  war  started. 

The  normal  routine,  which  has 
been  standard  for  decades,  was 
the  regular  formula  for  mixing 
fixing  baths.  There  have  been 
packaged  dry  fixing  chemicals 
which  were  used  mostly  by 
amateurs  and  professionals  on 
field  assignments  but  in  the 
large  syndicate  plants,  the  hypo 


William  C.  Allen.  Associated 
Press  stoii  photographer,  is  shown 
with  Pope  Pius  Xfl  during  the 
latter's  conference  with  Allied 
reporters  and  cameramen. 

bath  was  mixed  according  to 
regular  formulas. 

The  new  hypo  concentrate, 
manufactured  by  the  Ingraham 
Research  Laboratories  of  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  comes  in  liquid 
form.  It  comes  in  two  parts, 
one  the  plain  hypo  and  the  other 
a  hardener.  'The  entire  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  large  bath  takes  but 
a  few  minutes. 

Both  Frank  Merta  of  Acme 
and  Caveo  Sileo  of  INP,  state 
that  the  new  fixing  bath  is 
something  which  has  been  badly 
needed  for  years.  According  to 
them,  a  quantity  of  prints  may 
be  fixed  in  less  than  half  the  time 
required  by  the  older  formulas. 
Also,  less  time  in  washing  is 
necessary.  Frank  Merta  says 
that  during  the  early  hours  of 
the  invasion,  when  photos  were 
being  rushed  and  every  minute 
counted,  the  success  of  Acme’s 
rapid  service  was  partly  due  to 
this  new  hypo  concentrate. 
Sileo  of  INP  told  us  that  when 
negatives  had  to  be  rushed  from 
the  darkroom  for  use  on  the 
transmitting  machines  a  high 
speed  fixing  bath  was  the  only 
answer. 

In  all  newspaper  photographic 
plants  where  editors  stand  out¬ 
side  the  darkroom  waiting  to 
grab  a  print  to  nutke  an  edition, 


Samuel  Goldstein.  International 
News  Photos  cameraman,  receives 
a  rosary  and  photographs  from 
Pope  Pius  iOI. 

this  modern  development  of  an 
ultra  ^eed  fixing  bath  will  be 
appreciated. 

Personal  Shots 

ALPHIA  HART,  former  staff 

photographer  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Timet  and  now  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  that  paper,  dropped  in  for 
a  short  visit.  Alphia  spent  a  year 
in  the  New  Guinea  sector  as  a 
photographer’s  mate  first  class 
in  the  Seabees. 

He  was  invalided  home  and 
was  recently  honorably  mus¬ 
tered  out  of  service  after  spend¬ 
ing  many  months  in  various  hos¬ 
pitals.  Alphia  has  written  a 
book  about  his  experiences, 
which  he  brought  to  New  York 
in  the  hopes  of  getting  it  pub¬ 
lished.  Hart  gave  a  lecture  on 
Thursday  to  the  students  of  the 
Photographic  School  of  the 
Army  Pictorial  Service,  New 
York.  .  .  .  Charles  Corte,  one  of 
Acme’s  ace  war  photographers, 
is  back  home  resting  up  after 
serving  two  years  in  the  mid- 
East  sector.  He  was  wounded  in 
Sicily  but  stayed  on  until  ord¬ 
ered  to  be  hospitalized.  Just 
after  being  discharged  from  a 
Naval  hospital  in  the  East  he 
returned  to  his  home  in  West 
New  York,  N.  J„  where  he  mar¬ 
ried  Kitty  Hogan,  his  hometown 
sweetheart. 

■ 

Overseas  Club  Elects 

Wythe  Williams,  first  president 
of  the  Overseas  Press  Club,  was 
re-elected  to  the  office  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  in  the  Lotos  Club, 
New  York.  Also  chosen  were 
Frederic  T.  Birchall,  Inez  Robb 
and  James  R.  Young,  vice-presi¬ 
dents;  Mieczslaw  M.  Nowinski, 
secretary,  and  W.  Orton  Tewson, 
treasurer.  James  H.  Hare  con¬ 
tinues  as  honorary  president. 
New  governors  are  Bettina  Bed- 
well.  Richard  de  Rochemont, 
Paul  Harvey,  Burnet  Hershey, 
Guy  Hickok,  Edward  Hunter, 
Lucien  S.  Kirtland,  Irene  Kuhn. 
Eugene  Lyon.  Hiram  Motherwell. 
Waverley  Root,  Cesar  Saerchin- 
ger  and  Otto  D.  Tolischus. 

■ 

Correction 

In  last  week’s  account  of  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  invasion  story  by 
the  American  press,  one  of  the 
Chicago  newspapers  was  incor¬ 
rectly  identifi^  on  page  90  the 
Herald-Examiner.  The  reference 
should  have  been  to  the  Chicago 
H  erold-Amerf  can. 

IDITOR  A 


Staff  of  Camp 
Weekly  Moves 
Fast  on  D-Day 

By  Tech.  Sgt.  George  E.  TeUa 

Press  Chiei  Public  Rektioiu 

Office,  Comp  Lee.  Vo. 

Camp  Lee,  Va.,  June  12— The 
Lee  Traveller  staff  was  slumber 
ing  peacefully  in  its  barrackr 
when  the  invasion  news  hit 
Camp  Lee  early  on  the  momini 
of  June  6. 

It  was  the  big  moment  we  had 
been  waiting  for.  We  hit  the 
deck  in  a  hurry — six  newspaper 
men  and  a  linotype  operator, 
the  staff  of  Camp  Lee’s  weekly 
newspaper.  It  was  about  5  a.m. 
and  quite  a  bit  of  invasion  copy 
already  had  come  over  our  ? 
United  Press  radio  wire  machine  ' 
when  we  reached  the  office. 

We  were  several  hours  behind 
schedule.  (We  had  hoped  to 
start  moving  as  soon  as  toe  first 
bulletin  came  over.)  But  we 
made  up  time  quickly  and  soon 
our  linotype  operator  was  at 
work  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  three 
miles  from  camp,  where  toe  pa¬ 
per  is  printed. 

Coma  on  Press  Day 

Of  course,  we  couldn’t  com¬ 
pete  with  the  A.M.’s  in  this  area 
because  they  were  already  on 
the  street.  But  we  had  a  golden 
opportunity  to  come  out  be  : 
tween  A.M.’s  and  P.M.’s  with  a  ; 
fresh  twist  on  the  invasion  head-  i 
line.  It  happened  that  Tuesday  ^ 
was  the  day  we  were  going  to  i 
press,  so  our  inside  pages  were 
in  good  shape  and  nearly  ready 
to  go. 

We  pulled  out  the  biggest  type  : 
in  the  country  weekly  shop 
where  we  print  and  used  a  sen-  | 
national  tenner  and  makeup.  A 
four-column  mat  of  the  invasion 
coast  dressed  up  the  page  and  a 
local  reaction  story  added  color. 

Papers  soon  were  on  their  way 
back  to  camp  and  a  streamlined 
distribution  system,  employini 
G.I.  trucks  and  staff  cars,  got  the 
extra  out  to  the  men  in  a  hurry. 

It  went  over  with  a  bang  and 
proved  to  be  the  outstanding  b- 
sue  in  three  years  of  Traveller 
publication. 

We  replated  in  the  afternoon 
with  a  “new  landings”  angle  and 
hit  mess  halls,  theaters,  service 
clubs  and  other  spots  where 
G.I.’s  gather  late  in  the  day. 

Considering  the  limited  facili¬ 
ties  available,  we  felt  wc  had 
at  least  given  the  men  of  (3amp 
Lee  a  taste  of  big-time  journal¬ 
ism  in  their  own  camp  paper. 

■ 

Ne'w  Negro  Digest 

Detroit,  June  12 — ’The  first  is¬ 
sue  of  a  unique  Negro  news 
magazine  called  Headlines, 
which  will  digest  and  review  the 
highlights  in  the  news  of  the 
Negro  people  each  month  will 
appear  on  the  newsstands  June 
20,  it  was  announced  this  week. 
Edited  and  published  by  Louis 
E.  Martin,  who  is  also  editor  of 
the  Michigan  Chronicle  in  De¬ 
troit,  Headlines  will  review 
major  news  events  and  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  cross-section  of  opinion 
on  key  issues  from  the  nation’s 
most  important  Negro  newspa¬ 
pers. 
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Your  investment  will  pay  post-war  dividends 


50  years  of  Camera  manufacture, 
GRAFLEX  Cameras  that  meet  every 
rigid  requirement  of  critical  govern¬ 
ment  inspection-*— that  stand  up  to  the 
rigorous  demands  of  battle  front  oper¬ 
ation. 

Then — with  War’s  end — we  shall 
be  back  again  in  peacetime  production 
for  you,  manufacturing  GRAFLEX 
Cameras  that  have  been  refined  and 
improved  by  War  experience. 

Then  you,  "Mr.  Part-Owner”  of  a 
GRAFLEX  Camera,  can  become  a  full 
owner  of  one  of  these  fine,  precision, 
picture  -  making  instruments.  Your 
War  Bond  dollars  of  today  will  buy 
it  for  you  tomorrow.  THE  FOLMER 
GRAFLEX  CORPORATION,  Rochester  8, 
N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Victory  is  the  final  pay-off  fo»  your 
investment  in  War  Stamps  and  Bonds. 
So  keep  on  buying!  But — let’s  take  a 
look  at  some  of  the  lesser  but  impor¬ 
tant  benefits. 

For  instance.  Your  dollars  in  taxes, 
War  Stamps  and  Bonds  make  you  a 
"part-owner”  of  a  GRAFLEX  Camera. 
Where  is  "your”  camera?  In  the 
trained,  skilled  hands  of  a  Combat 
Photographer — getting  great  War  pic¬ 
tures  vital  for  training,  reconnaissance, 
future  recording. 

Your  investment — plus  the  need  of 
the  Combat  Photographer  for  preci¬ 
sion,  picture-making  equipment  —  is 
our  obligation.  We  fulfill  it  by  pro¬ 
ducing,  with  the  skill  and  precision  of 


Tarawa  Airport  Un¬ 
der  Siege.  Official  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Photo¬ 
graph— GR  AFLEX- 
made  by  a  skilled 
Combat  Photographer. 


ppp UHl/irLlL A  gr§M pictures! 

VBIT  UMUX  ViNfOIMAflON  CINTRS  forall  GRAFLEX  otcn.at  SO  Rockefeller  Plats.NcwYo(k  20,  N.Y.,aiMl304S  Wilsiiir*BlT<l.,Lo*Afls«lM5,CaUE 
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In  the  field  together  again,  making  news  history  again  is  America's  ace  team  of  war  correspon* 
dents,  Richard  D.  McMillan  and  Henry  T.  Gorrell,  of  the  United  Press. 

Together  before,  they  covered  the  desperate  British  defense  of  Greece  and  the  evacuation  it  led  to. 


Together  they  reported  British  operations  in  North  Africa. 

Together  now  in  France  this  unique  pair  of  fighting-front  reporters  is  turning  in  a  running  story 
of  performance  that  is  more  outstanding  even  than  their  previous  brilliant  best. 

This  is  their  record,  from  D-Day  on — 


FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 


dispatch  from  France  filed  by  any  correspondent,  written  as  the  assault  troops  still 
were  battling  for  the  first  shallow  beachhead.  ‘ 

eyewitness  dispatch  from  Bayeux,  the  first  French  town  liberated  by  the  Allies. 

with  the  news  that  the  Allies  had  taken  Carentan,  strongpoint  anchoring  the  Ger¬ 
man  left  wing  in  Normandy. 

dispatch  filed  direct  from  France  to  New  York  since  1942,  sent  by  a  transmitter  on 
the  beachhead,  with  an  antenna  strung  from  a  truck  to  a  tree. 

with  news  of  the  fall  of  Montebourg  to  the  Allied  forces  fighting  upward  along  the 
coast  toward  Cherbourg. 

with  news  of  the  capture  of  Pont  L’Abbe,  bitterly  defended  by  the  Germans  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  railroad  communications  on  the  peninsula. 

with  the  news  that  the  Germans  had  rallied  and  fought  their  way  back  into  the 
streets  of  Montebourg  and  Carentan. 


UNITED  PRESS 


Tike  Rsf  Gftwvje 
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kDITOR  a  PUILISHIR  f*r  J«M  17,  1M4  II 


RICHARD  D.  McMillan,  with  the  British  in  France 
I  First  war  correspondent  accredited  by  the  British;  with 
I  the  first  B.  E.  F.  in  France;  with  Empire  forces  in  Greece; 
the  8th  Army  from  El  Alamein  into  Italy;  in  Albania 
during  the  Italian  invasion. 

;  ID1TOM  A  PUILISHIR  far  Jaae  17.  1«44 

_ 


HENRY  T.  GORRELL,  with  the  Americans  in  France 
Awarded  the  U.  S.  Air  Medal  for  gallantry  on  bombing 
raid  over  Greece;  covered  Mediterranean  naval  war.  Bri¬ 
tish  desert  fighting;  British  campaign  in  Greece;  Allied 
attack  on  Italy. 
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HELP  TO  LIBERATE 

WHETHER  the  Treasury  timed  its  Fifth 

War  Loan  Drive  to  coincide  with  the  In* 
vasion  of  continental  Europe,  or  not,  mat¬ 
ters  little  now.  The  important  thing  is 
that  another  front  has  been  opened  for  the 
liberation  of  all  the  enslaved  peoples  of 
Europe.  Our  fighting  men  are  going 
through  hell  there,  as  they  have  in  Africa, 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pacific,  and  our 
duty  to  them  and  our  country  is  obvious. 

The  purchase  of  War  Bonds  is  physical 
support  of  these  men.  All  the  other  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  War  Bonds  are  good — 
best  investment  in  the  country,  patriotism, 
fight  inflation — but  actually  this  is  our 
share  of  the  battle.  In  this  way,  Amer¬ 
icans  can  put  some  of  the  war  burden  on 
their  own  shoulders.  They  can  say  to 
themselves:  "I  helped  to  give  Johnny 
those  grenades  and  that  rifle  to  defend 
himselT';  *T  had  something  to  do  with  see¬ 
ing  that  he  has  enough  to  eat”;  "That  ship 
that  took  him  through  to  the  beach  was 
part  of  my  doing.”  A  thousand  and  one 
things — airplanes,  tanks,  guns — that  sup¬ 
port  our  armies  are  built  by  War  Bonds. 

Let  no  man  feel  that  he  has  done  enough. 
At  this  crucial  hour  our  men  need  more, 
more  and  more  material.  Let’s  buy  it  for 
them. 

Our  newspapers  have  given  an  amazing 
performance  in  past  War  Bond  drives.  We 
hope  there  is  no  editor  or  publisher  who 
is  not  conscious  of  his  responsibility  in 
supporting  the  Fifth  Drive  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

Frank  Tripp,  chairman  of  the  Allied 
Newspaper  Council,  in  a  last  minute  ap¬ 
peal  to  newspapers  emphasizes  what  we 
say:  , 

"Let’s  back  the  invasion  through  the 
Fifth  Drive  with  the  greatest  possible  vol¬ 
ume  of*  sponsored  War  Bond  advertising. 
Next  to  military  operations  the  War  Bond 
program  is  the  most  vital  part  of  this  war 
effort.  It  is  our  obligation  as  publishers 
to  try  to  overcome  all  handicaps  and  do 
this  Job.  ’The  money  must  be  raised  and 
more  sponsored  advertising  in  our  news¬ 
papers  will  do  it.  If  you  can’t  possibly 
produce  more  volume  please  make  up  for 
it  by  printing  more  messages  than  ever 
before.” 

Newspapers  started  off  in  the  drive  with 
a  “bang”  with  almost  every  daily  and 
weekly  printing  a  picture  of  a  $100  War 
Bond  on  the  front  page.  Judging  from  the 
New  York  newspapers  of  the  last  few  days 
the  volume  of  sponsored  advertising  is 
going  to  be  greater  than  ever. 

But  the  most  <^angerous  attitude  is  to 
assume  we  are  doing  a  better  job  than  last 
time.  It  is  imperative  that  all  editors  keep 
plugging  War  Bond  messages  and  that  ad¬ 
vertising  men  keep  selling  sponsored  ad¬ 
vertising. 

’This  is  the  biggest  Job  the  newq;>apers  of 
America  have  been  called  upon  to  do.  With 
a  quota  of  16  billion  dollars,  newspapers 
cannot  afford  to  print  one  issue  without 
hitting  readers  with  at  least  one  powerful 
War  Bond  message.  With  the  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  of  every  newspaper¬ 
man  the  sales  will  realize  all  plans  and 
expectations. 

Let’s  do  it — put  it  over  the  top — ^make  it 


For  false  Christs  and  false  prophets  shall 
rise,  and  shall  shew  signs  and  wonders  to  se> 
dace,  if  it  were  possible,  even  the  elect. 

—St.  Mark  XIII,  22. 


20  billion  instead  of  16  billion — make  them 
buy  War  Bonds! 

THEY  DON'T  LIKE  ITl 

THE  NEW  YORK  newspaper  study,  “News¬ 
paper  Readers  and  Radio  Listeners,” 
(E.  &  P.,  May  13,  page  7)  has  hit  the  radio 
boys  where  it  hurts  and  it  looks  as  if  they 
are  preparing  for  a  fight.  ’The  broadcasters 
have  been  making  a  big  play  for  the  retail 
advertising  dollar  and  have  spent  a  lot  of 
money  on  a  long  and  tedious  moving  pic¬ 
ture  promotion.  ’The  newspapers’  survey, 
which  is  now  being  attack^  by  all  radio 
authorities,  has  given  the  department  and 
retail  stores  something  to  think  about  when 
it  comes  to  audiences  reached  and  cost  per 
impression  of  the  two  mediums. 

Radio’s  principle  complaint  to  the  New 
York  study  seems  to  be  the  projection  of 
research  figures — and  this  from  the  broad¬ 
casters  whose  salesmen  have  been  pro¬ 
jecting  program  ratings  into  astronomical 
figures  for  years  in  spite  of  admonitions  not 
to  do  90  from  the  statistical  firms.  News¬ 
papers  with  their  clear  cut  ABC  audience 
figures  have  long  been  trying  to  combat 
the  outlandish  audience  claims  for  radio 
programs. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  newspapers 
have  brought  the  true  picture  of  radio 
listenership  to  light — and  the  projection  of 
program  rating  figures  was  done  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  rules  laid  down  by  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters  which 
says:  “Basically,  a  ‘rating’  is  the  percentage 
of  families  who  heard  a  particular  program 
on  some  specified  day  or  days,  with  the 
radio  families  in  the  area  surveyed  taken 
as  100  per  cent.” 

Broadcasting  magazine,  editorializing  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  news  story,  calls  the 
study  “statistical  nonsense”  and  complains 
that: 

1.  Telephone  checks  were  projected 
against  the  total  of  radio  homes  and  that 
only  35  per  cent  of  the  New  York  homes 
have  telephones;  2.  that  a  sample  of  600 
calls  is  only  two-one-hundredths  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  3,000,000  radio  homes  and 
therefore  too  small;  3.  that  sponsor  identi¬ 
fication  was  made  only  at  the  moment  of 
call  and  not  after  the  program. 

First,  Just  to  set  the  record  straight.  Bell 
Telephone  tells  us  39  per  cent  of  the  New 
York  homes  have  telephones.  And  the 
Chappell-Hooper  book  “Radio  Audience 
Measurement”  states  there  is  a  variance  of 


less  than  1  per  cent  in  checks  on  telephoia 
homes  and  a  cross-section  of  telephone  and 
non-telephone  homes  and  concludes:  ‘‘TJk 
data  shown  indicate  that  there  is  no  sigm. 
ficant  difference  between  a  telephone  home 
sample  and  a  cross-section  sample  in  their 
preference  for  network  stations.” 

Second,  when  you  realize  that  approx, 
imately  4,000  telephone  checks  are  made 
by  Crossley  to  provide  the  Cooperative 
Analysis  of  Broadcasting  program  ratingi 
for  national  network  shows,  then  600  calk 
for  New  York  City  is  a  more  than  fair 
sample. 

Third,  if  listeners  can’t  properly  identify 
program  sponsors  while  the  program  is  on 
the  air,  how  can  they  be  expected  to  give 
correct  answers  when  they  are  asked  two 
hours  later  to  give  sponsor  identification, 
as  they  are  for  the  CAB. 

As  we  see  it,  sponsor  identification  is  the 
only  thing  that  pays  off  in  radio  advertis. 
ing.  No  matter  how  large  the  listening  au¬ 
dience  may  be,  if  the  sales  message 
doesn’t  get  across  it  doesn’t  sell  Wheatiei 
or  anything  else. 

That  the  radio  part  of  the  New  York 
survey  made  by  Crossley  is  accurate  is 
proven  by  the  closeness  with  which  the 
Hooper  monthly  ratings  correspond.  The 
Hooper  ratings  are  supplied  to  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  not  made  public.  ’The  broad¬ 
casters  are  burned  up  that  their  little  secret 
is  out. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject,  we  want  to 
call  our  esteemed  contemporary.  Broad¬ 
casting  magazine,  on  a  ridiculous  state¬ 
ment  it  made  recently  in  an  editorial: 
“OWI  can  tell  about  a  dozen  war  cam¬ 
paigns  tried  in  the  newspapers  and  which 
failed.  Then  radio  did  the  Job.” 

That  was  news  to  us — so  we  checked 
with  OWI,  and  nary  a  campaign  could 
they  name.  And  Broadcasting  can’t  name 
one,  either. 

Then  there  is  the  little  item  about  credit 
for  War  Bond  advertising.  Newspapen 
are  carefully  checked  by  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  and  only  that  part  of  an 
ad  which  sells  War  Bonds  is  measured. 
Radio,  it  now  can  be  told,  produces  some 
more  astronomical  figures  by  crediting  ah 
entire  program  to  War  Bond  advertising 
if  War  Bonds  are  only  mentioned  once, 
either  in  the  script  or  after  the  show. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  “the  chips 
are  down”  (and  we  credit  that  to  Broad- 
' casting).  Radio  is  going  to  pull  out  its 
entire  bag  of  tricks  to  discredit  the  New 
York  study  and  newspapers  in  general 
’They  are  going  to  cite  some  huge  radio 
audience  figures,  some  of  which  can  be 
proven.  'They  will  point  to  the  box  tops 
(many  of  which  were  obtained  because  of 
publication  advertising)  sent  in  for  pre¬ 
miums  which  generally  are  mighty  fine 
little  gadgets  distributed  at  or  below  cost 
They  will  tabulate  responses  to  free  offers. 

But  all  that  doesn’t  pay  off  in  sales. 
And  no  one  yet  has  been  able  to  prove  that 
radio  can  sell  a  product  faster  or  cheaper 
than  solid,  consistent  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  study  by  the  New  York  newspap«a 
is  pretty  good  proof  that  newspapers  can 
do  a  much  more  economical  and  efificient 
sales  Job  than  radio. 
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PEBSONAL 

HffiNTION 


haKRY  G.  STUTZ,  editor  and 
pusher  ol  the  Ith€u:a  (N.  Y.) 
igunuil,  has  been  elected  a  di* 
of  the  Frank  E.  Gannett 
Mcwipapers  Foundation,  Inc. 
He  succeeds  the  late  M.  V.  At- 
of  Rochester,  for  years  as- 
jociate  editor  of  the  Gannett 

Newspapers. 


The  foundation  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1935  by  Mr.  Gannett  to 
Insure  continuance  of  the  21  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  as  a  group  on 
his  death.  The  group  has  as  its 
paramount  objective,  service  to 
the  community  through  public 
charitable,  educational,  and  phi¬ 
lanthropic  enterprises  rather 
than  profit. 

tlr.  Stutz  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Ithaca  Daily  New$  ( merged 
with  the  Journal  in  1910)  shortly 
after  his  graduation  from  Cor- 
neU  in  1907. 

Charles  Merz,  editor  of  the 
Veto  York  Times,  was  awarded 
a  Doctor  of  Letters  degree  at 
Columbia  University  commence¬ 
ment  as  a  “editorial  interpreter 
with  clearness  and  foresight  for 
a  great  newspaper  of  the  thought 
and  happenings  of  this  country 
and  of  the  world.” 
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Mrs.  Ogden  Rem,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  was  awarded  an  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hu¬ 
mane  Letters  by  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  June  7. 

Lt.  Gov.  Jess  C.  Denious,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dodge  City  (Kan.) 
Globe,  has  filed  for  renomination 
in  the  Republican  primary. 

Harrington  Wimberly,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Altua  (Okla.) 
Times-Democrat,  has  been  ap- 
pdnted  public  interest  directs 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
at  Topeka,  Kan. 

Jim  H.  Shott,  co-publisher  of 
the  BlueHeld  (W.  Va.)  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Sunset  News  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Radio  Station  WHIS, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
West  Virginia  Republican  State 
Executive  Committee, 
i  Harold  B.  Johnson,  editor  and 
;  publisher  of  the  Watertown 
I  (N.  Y.)  Times,  will  be  guest  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  Jime  27  in 
recognition  of  his  services  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway, 
the  military  installations  at  Pine 
Camp,  the  farmers  and  the  ec¬ 
onomic  good  of  his  community. 

Emory  C.  Van  Loan,  publisher 
of  the  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Star  has 
completed  40  years  of  service 
with  that  publication.  In  June, 
1904  he  joined  the  Republican 
subsequently  called  the  Star,  as 
bookkeeper,  later  serving  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  business 
manager,  and  in  1921  he  and 
Albert  W.  Fell,  now  with  the 
Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- Argus, 
purchased  the  business.  Henry 
M.  James,  now  editor,  later  pur¬ 
chased  Mr.  Fell’s  interest. 

Aubrey  Taylor,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Washington  Post  in  1931 
and  1932,  and  since  1933  in  Fed¬ 
eral  informational  service,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  Federal  Works 
Agency,  ^fore  joining  the  Post, 
he  was  employed  by  the  Wash¬ 


ington  Times-Herald,  Associated 
Press,  and  Universal  Service. 


In  The  Business  Office 


W.  J.  HEARIN,  JR.,  has  been 

elected  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press 
Register  and 
promoted  from 
business  man¬ 
ager  to  general 
manager.  M  r . 

Heerin  earlier 
served  as  classi- 
f  i  e  d  solicitor, 
display  solicitor, 
ciassified  adver¬ 
tising  manager, 
local  advertising 
manager  and  ad¬ 
vertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

D.  P.  Self, 
former  advertising  director  of 
the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Piedmont  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  two  years  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C. )  State,  joined  the 
Charleston  Daily  Mail  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  in  charge  of  dis¬ 
play  and  national  advertising 
June  5.  He  began  his  career  on 
the  Greenwood  Index-Journal 
and  is  now  first  vice-president 
of  the  Carolinas  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Assn. 

Capt.  Ivan  M.  Annenberg,  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  New 
York  News,  has  been  put  on  re¬ 
serve  status  by  the  Army  and  is 
back  at  his  j<^  after  three-and- 
a-half  years  of  active  duty.  Ray 
Lyon,  after  honorable  discharge 
from  the  Army  Anti-Aircraft 
Forces,  has  returned  to  the  News 
advertising  department. 

Ivan  Burg,  for  eight  years  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  and  instruc¬ 
tor  in  journalism  at  Macalaster 
College,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has 
been  employed  as  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press. 

E.  F.  Thomasson,  Jr.,  formerly 
with  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
and  the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald,  became  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Columbus  (Ga. ) 
Ledger  and  Enquirer  June  12, 
succeeding  W.  Eugene  Douglas, 
who  is  retiring  after  36  years  in 
the  classified  advertising  busi¬ 


ness.  Thomasson  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  in  1926  and  remained 
there  until  1940,  when  he  moved 
to  the  Ledger  and  Enquirer. 

Charles  H.  Pratt,  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman,  is  recovering  from 
head  injuries  received  in  an  au¬ 
tomobile  collision. 

Henry  T.  Larsen,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Racine  (Wis.) 
Journal-Times,  and  Louis  Wort- 
MANN,  county  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  are  observing  the  25th  an¬ 
niversary  of  their  appointment 
this  month. 

John  W.  Setzer,  for  nine  years 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Columbia  ( S.  C. )  Record, 
has  purchased  the  Marion  ( N.  C. ) 
McDowell  News. 

Arnold  L.  Klein,  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  old 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  and 
with  the  Her  aid- American  for 
the  past  eight  years,  has  assumed 
charge  of  the  National  Liquor 
Review,  published  by  Abraham 
&  Reynolds,  Chicago. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


JAMES  F.  REYNOLDS,  news 
editor  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  John  W.  Harden,  news 
editor  of  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.) 
Post,  succeeds  ‘him.  Harden 
had  resigned  from  the  Post  in 
March  to  handle  publicity  for 
Gregg  Cherry,  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nee  for  governor. 

Macy  L.  Hoyle,  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  of  the  Reidsville 
( N.  C. )  Review,  and  Mrs.  Hoyle, 
city  editor,  have  moved  to  Rae- 
ford,  N.  C.,  where  Hoyle  has 
bought  an  interest  in  the  News- 
Journal,  a  weekly. 

William  Mall,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier,  has 
joined  the  staff  in  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean.  Mall  is  also  a  former 
secretary  of  the  Evansville  Base¬ 
ball  Club. 

Ernest  D.  (Sandy)  Grady, 
Jr.,  who  writes  for  the  Charlotte 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


W.  J.  Haarin 


A  Hit  in  150  Newspapers  for  10  Years! 


"OFF  THE 
RECORD" 

—  By  Ed  Reed  — 

There’s  a  reason  for  this 
batting  average.  Reed’s 
Inimitable  art  and  con¬ 
sistently  "funny”  gags 
are  a  combination  sel¬ 
dom  equaled  by  other 
dally  two-column  pan¬ 
els.  See  for  yourself  — 
wire  or  write  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  terms  today. 

Used  as  as  EdItorM 
rage  brigkteeer  by  35 
edlfortl 
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“For 

Distinguished 
Service 
to  the 
Peopie 
of  the 
United  States” 


WESTBROOK 

PEGLER 


The  Bar  Association  of  Nas¬ 
sau  County,  New  York,  each 
year  presents  a  gold  medal  to 
“the  outstanding  American 
citizen  of  the  year.**  Tliis 
year  the  award  was  for  the 
first  time  made  to  a  newspa¬ 
per  man  and  presented  to 
Westbrook  Pegler  “for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States.” 

The  award  was  in  recognition 
of  the  public  service  done 
through  Pegler’s  <N>lumn 
“Fair  Enough,”  written  for 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  syndicated  national¬ 
ly  by 


FE  ATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 


220  EAST  42no  street 
NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y. 
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continued  from  page  41 


(N.  C.)  News  wliile  attending 
high  school,  won  the  Charlotte 
Writers  Club  annual  ^ort  story 
contest  award  of  $25. 

Arthub  P.  HEifDEBsoN,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
( Va. )  Ledger-Dispatch,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Portsmouth 
Polygon  Club,  an  active  civic 
organization. 

Mas.  R0SYI.N  Johnson,  new 
member  of  the  Norfolk  ( Va. ) 
Virginian-Pilot  reportorial  staff 
in  Portsmouth,  was  for.  several 
years  observer  in  the  Norfolk 
Weather  Bureau. 

Jerry  Eliot,  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona  correspondent  for  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic,  has 
joined  the  paper’s  city  staff  as  a 
reporter  for  the  summer  months. 

Victor  Craze,  in  the  slot  on 
the  San  Antonio  Light  copy 
desk,  has  been  deferred  and  has 
returned  to  the  desk.  Fred 
Prado,  artist  who  resigned  to 
enter  the  Army,  likewise  re¬ 
turned  when  his  induction  was 
delayed.  Frank  Brady,  former 
Light  reporter,  has  been  named 
San  Antonio  city  secretary.  He 
had  been  secretary  to  Mayor 
Gus  B.  Mauermann. 

Dick  Cooke,  of  the  Abilene 
(Tex.)  Reporter  News,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  San  Antonio  Express.  Ar- 
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dealt  with  his  scoop  on  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  ganster,  Dutch 
Schultz,  and  the  latter's  three 
lieutenants. 

Miss  Carol  M.  Percy,  society 
editor  of  the  Watertouin  ( N.  Y. ) 
Times,  will  be  married  in  August 
to  Wilson  J.  Worman,  Guilder- 
land  Center,  N.  Y. 

Dora  Jane  Hamblin,  feature 
writer  and  news  photographer 
for  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  resign^  to  go  with 
the  Red  Cross  as  staff  assistant 
for  foreign  service.  She  reports 
for  duty  in  Washington  July  3 
for  two  week’s  training. 

Patricia  Crowe,  formerly  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn. )  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  is  now  in  the 
society  department.  Dave  Mc¬ 
Connell  has  returned  to  the 
copy  desk,  after  being  assistant 
transportation  officer  in  the  ATS, 
ensign  in  the  Merchant  Marine, 
and  pharmacist’s  mate  3/c  in  the 
Navy.  He  saw  considerable  ac-* 
tion  and  received  a  medical  dis¬ 
charge.  Steve  Harmon,  who  has 
been  absent  from  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  for  two  months 
while  with  U.P.  at  Atlanta  and 
Miami,  is  back  on  the  editorial 
staff.  Aubrey  Ballard,  recent 
addition  to  the  staff  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Nashville  news 
bureau,  succeeding  Paul  Morris, 
who  is  with  the  OWI  overseas. 

Damon  Kerby,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  editorial  staff,  on 
leave  with  the  OWI,  has  been 
assigned  to  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa.  Lawrence  E.  Laybourne, 
of  the  editorial  staff,  has  been 
appointed  correspondent  for 
Time  magazine  in  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Laybourne  was  president  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  ANG  unit. 

Betty  Alexander,  formerly 
with  the  U.P.  office  in  St.  Louis, 
is  now  a  reporter  for  the  Star- 
Times. 

Charles  C.  Miller,  city  editor 
of  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon- Jour¬ 
nal,  began  new  duties  on  the 
Washington  staff  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers  June  12,  and  Joseph 
Kuebler,  assistant  city  editor, 
has  been  named  acting  city  edi¬ 


tor.  Miller  began  his  newgptii^ 
work  in  Conneaut,  Ohio,  iJE  ! 
going  to  the  Akron  Timee-Prm 
before  its  acquisition  by  £ 
Beacon-Journal  in  1939.  Doaom 
Doran,  radio  editor  o<  th* 
Beacon- Journal  for  many  yegy, 
is  in  the  Akron  hospital 
ing  from  arthritis. 

Frank  M.  Colley,  sports  writ¬ 
er,  Columbus  (O. )  Citizen,  hat 
been  named  president-secrehin. 
treasurer  of  the  Ohio  State  Baiy- 
ball  League. 

Frank  S.  Hedge,  Federal  beat 
reporter  for  the  Detroit  Fret 
Press,  left  for  OWI  assignment 
overseas  June  15. 

Clifford  Epstein,  D  e  t  r  o  i  t 
News  rewrite  man  for  the  past 
21  years  and  earlier  on  the 
Times,  left  last  week  to  join 
OWI  overseas.  He  will  be  in 
New  York  for  six  months’  indoc¬ 
trination. 

Loren  L.  Clemens,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Adrian  (Mich.) 
Telegram,  and  Mrs.  Clemens  art 
parents  of  a  boy,  bom  June  5. 

Mill  Marsh,  veteraA  sports 
editor  of  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich) 
News,  is  to  leave  for  overseas 
soon  to  direct  recreational  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  Red  Cross.  Marsh 
was  in  the  Navy  in  World  War  I. 

Paul  W.  Ramsey,  with  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  since  1936 
in  the  state  capital  bureau, 
Washington  bureau  and  London, 
has  joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Sun.  Quentin  P.  Go« 
and  Ray  Runnion  have  joined 
the  cable  desk  of  the  Chicago 
Sun.  Mr.  Gore  was  formerly 
news  editor  of  the  Chattanooga 
( Tenn. )  News,  later  on  the  copy 
and  telegraph  desks  of  the  St. 
Louis  Star-Times,  and  one-time 
managing  editor  of  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph.  Mr.  Runnion, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Journal  Post  has 
been  with  the  Star-Times  for 
two  years. 

William  L.  Ayers,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
June  15  to  go  to  Mexico,  was 
honored  at  a  “Fourth  Estate” 

( Continued  on  page  44) 


Chapman's 


.Successor  to  Bums  Mantle, 
John  Chapman  as  drama 
critic  of  the  N.  Y.  News  and 
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emits  nothing  but  opmioas. 
He  has  opinions,  certainly, 
but  he  tries,  first,  to  he  i 
reporter,  so  that  your  readen 
interested  in  the  theatre  will  knov 


MAND  C.  McEwen  has  left  the 
Express. 

Ben  Hershey,  formerly  night 
city  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune,  more  recently  with  AP 
in  Denver,  and  the  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  (Colo.)  Sentinel,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman. 

Otis  Lorton,  of  the  Tulaa 
(Okla.)  World,  has  just  been 
released  from  the  hospital  after 
a  long  illness,  but  will  not  be 
able  to  resume  his  daily  column 
“Oklahoma  Outbursts’’  for  some 
weeks. 

Richard  H.  (Dick)  Syhing, 
business  writer  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Portland  ( Ore. ) 
Journal,  has  resigned  effective 
June  24  to  accept  a  position  as 
Pacific  Coast  editor  of  Business 
Week  magazine,  a  McGraw-Hill 
publication,  succeeding  Cameron 
Robertson,  who  died  in  March. 

Mel  Price,  police  reporter  of 
the  Journal,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  city  desk  to  succeed  Sy- 
ring  and  Robert  Potwin,  Price’s 
assistant,  moved  into  the  police 
reporter  position. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Rosen,  for  two 
years  an  editorial  assistant  with 
the  Jewish  Survey  and  formerly 
a  reporter  on  the  Rochester 
( N.  Y. )  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
is  the  first  woman  to  join  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune’s  copy 
desk.  Frances  Pouk  Brown, 
formerly  of  Pathfinder  magazine, 
is  now  of  Herald  Tribune  Home 
Institute.  Ernest  A.  Kehr,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  column  “Notes  on  the 
Stamp  World,’’  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  fellowship  in  the 
Royal  Philatelic  Society  for  out¬ 
standing  achievement.  There  are 
only  eight  R.P.S.  Fellows  in  the 
U.  S.  Tom  Twitty,  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  and  Jay  Herbert, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Herald  Tribune 
Washington  bureau. 

Miss  Marjorie  Morrill,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  on  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  has  joined  the 
New  York  News  as  editor  of  the 
employe  publication.  News  Pix. 

Lenore  Ferber  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Hillman  women’s 
Group  of  magazines  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  assistant.  She  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American. 

J.  Murray  Davis,  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Jack 
Ramsay  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
will  be  heard  beginning  June  22, 
over  Station  WNEW  every 
Thursday  at  7:45  p.m.,  instead 
of  at  a  later  hour,  in  “City  Hall 
Story.”  Davis  and  Frank  Doyle, 
New  York  Mirror,  tied  for  the 
$200  cash  award  in  a  newspaper 
story-telling  series  over  WNEW, 
and  the  prize  was  presented  to 
the  Newspaper  Guild.  Davis  told 
of  an  experience  he  had  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
with  a  female  Jeremiah,  who 
claimed  she  had  been  told  in  a 
vision  just  when  the  world 
would  end.  and  Doyle’s  yarn 
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theatre  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  News  -  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  does  not  consider 
himself  a  particularly  kindly  critic. 
The  things  lie  does  not  like  he  will 
slap  hard.  For  that  matter,  he 
does  not  think  of  himself  as  a  critic, 
for  that  nasty  word  implies  a  man 
who  sits  in  an  ivory  tower  and 


what  really  happens.  >Vhy  not 
keep  them  abreast  of  the  Broad- 
sMxy  scene  with  his  news  of  the 
theatre? 
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Not  even  the  Emperor’s  crystal  gazers  saw 
this  one  coming. 

It  is  the  most  powerful  airplane  engine 
in  production  —  an  18-cylinder  Wright 
Cyclone  that  packs  2,200  horsepower  into 
a  diameter  of  only  55  inches. 

Making  possible  the  new  Boeing  Super¬ 
fortress  which  will  strike  with  more  than 
twice  the  range  of  our  heaviest  bombers 
today,  power  such  as  this  means  still 
greater  superiority  in  the  air  for  the  men 
who  fly  against  the  enemy. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  are  busy 
night  and  day  turning  out  this  new  engine 


power.  Working  as  a  fast,  highly  skilled 
production  team,  they  are  playing  a  major 
part  in  speeding  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
enlarging  the  whole  future  that  lies  ahead 
for  America’s  returning  men  of  the  air. 

Then,  the  whole  vast  energy  of  Amer¬ 
ican  aviation  can  become  a  force  for  good. 
. . .  'The  need  is  here.  'The  plants  are  here. 
The  skills  of  5,000,000  flyers  and  trained 
workers  are  here. 

But  many  problems  must  be  solved  if 
those  skills  are  to  be  one  of  the  truly  great 
peacetime  legacies  of  this  war  —  problems 
that  call  for  straight  thinking  and  action 


outside  the  aviation  industry  as  well  as  in: 
Problems  of  reconversion  and  finance— 
of  international  aviation  agreements— of 
our  national  policy  of  security  — of  the 
distribution  of  surplus  military  aircraft, 
and  the  degree  of  regulation  or  encour¬ 
agement  for  the  airlines  of  the  United 
States. 

The  solution  of  those  problems  de¬ 
pends  upon  all  of  us  in  America,  not  alone 
upon  those  of  us  who  build  air  power! 

Look  to  the  Sky,  America! 


r< 


The  Omen . . . 


To  the  heart  of  Japan  from  our  nearest  base  is  2,600  miles.  Block-busters  weigh  up 
to  six  tons  — a  dozen  machine  gum  with  ammunition  weigh  3,500  pounds  — 4,000 
gallons  of  gasoline  weigh  12  tons.  Add  up  such  facts  as  these  and  it  is  evident  that  to 
break  down  the  barriers  of  distance  behind  which  Tokyo  lies  hidden,  one  thing  is 
essential  —  brute  power.  That  power  is  now  available  in  the  most  concentrated  form 
ever  produced  —  an  ominous  power  that  holds  particular  foreboding  for  Japan  .  .  . 


’Thb  intricate  machine  tool  cuts  the  fins  in  the 
newly  developed  forged  cylinder  heads  fet  Wri^t 
Cyclones.  Handling  eight  heads  at  a  time,  this 
process  is  typical  of  the  many  operations  that 
have  made  possible  the  mass  ptoauction  of  the 
2,200  horsepower  Cyclones. 


X-rays  peer  into  the  depths  of  curings  fotWright 
Cyclones,  proteaing  our  flyers  against  engine 
failure  resulting  from  hidden  sub-surface  defects. 
The  X-ray  inspection  shown  here  is  only  one  of 
more  than  30  thousand  individual  inspections 
in  the  production  of  each  Wright  Cyclone. 
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party  for  him  held  on  June  9. 

Jean  Barrett,  star  woman  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord.  has  rejoined  the  staff  after 
a  prolonged  layoff.  Helen  Al¬ 
bertson,  of  the  same  paper's 
woman's  department,  has  been 
promoted  to  fashion  editor. 
Prank  Toughill.  ex-Record  staff 
member,  is  leaving  for  overseas 
duty  as  an  OWl  field  represen¬ 
tative. 

Rice  Yahner,  of  the  AP  staff 
in  Philadelphia,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  in  ttie  public 
relations  department  of  E.  I.  Du 
Pont  De  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

John  Miller,  one  of  the  photo 
editors  of  the  Philadelphia  in¬ 
quirer  staff,  is  confined  to  his 
home  with  a  broken  ankle. 

Walter  T.  Ridder.  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  is 
now  heard  with  Washington 
news  in  Minnesota  and  the 
Northwest  once  a  week  over  ra¬ 
dio  station  WCCO.  Gus  Nordin, 
political  writer  of  the  Duluth 
Herald  and  Sews  Tribune,  goes 
to  Washington  next  fall  to  assist 
Ridder.  New  photographers 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  are  Eu- 
czNE  Becker,  formerly  news  bu¬ 
reau  photographer  at  Macalester 
College,  and  Robert  Logman. 

Mibb  Mary  Harrington,  U.P. 
labor  writer,  was  assigned  to  the 
Detroit  bureau  from  Minneapolis 
only  four  days  when  she  got  or¬ 
ders  to  join  the  New  York  fea¬ 
ture  staff. 

Garrett  Adams,  four  years  on 
the  staff  of  WRJN,  the  Racine 
<  Wis. )  Journal-Times  station, 
has  been  appointed  program  di¬ 
rector  and  war  program  man¬ 
ager,  succeeding  Herbert  Mann, 
Jr.,  who  has  resigned  after  13 
years. 


With  The  Colors 


ARTHUR  J.  LUND,  senior  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press,  has  just 
been  promoted  to  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  Italy.  A  mule  skinner 
in  the  first  World  War  and  18 
years  an  officer  of  the  109th  Aero 
squadron  in  St.  Paul.  Col.  Lund 
joined  the  AAF  two  years  ago 
and  has  been  in  Italy  since  Jan¬ 
uary  on  intelligence  duty. 

Forrest  B.  Jenstao,  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  copy 
desk,  has  joined  the  U.S.  Army 
as  a  volunteer. 

Sct.  Aurilla  Richardson,  of 
the  Wacs,  is  the  first  woman 
managing  editor  of  the  Ft.  Cus¬ 
ter  (Mich.)  Sews,  and  one  of 
the  first  to  hold  such  a  position 
in  any  military  establishment. 
A  native  of  Rochester,  Minn., 
Sgt.  Richardson  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  and  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin 
before  entering  military  service 
December.  1942. 

Frederick  (Chip)  Cleary,  for¬ 
mer  Phoenix  (Ariz. )  Gazette  re¬ 
porter,  managing  editor  of  the 
Hollywood  Reporter,  and  Sew 


Bedford  <  Mass. )  Standard  staff 
member,  is  editor  of  the  Tokyo 
Express,  overseas  newspaper  for 
servicemen  in  the  Pacific  the¬ 
ater  with  a  run  of  about  100,000 
copies  daily. 

Emily  Clara  Brown,  former 
reporter  on  the  Tucson  Arizona 
Star  and  the  Panama  American 
in  Panama.  C.  Z..  was  commis¬ 
sioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
WAC  at  Fort  Oglethorpe.  Ga., 
and  assigned  to  public  relations 
work  at  Fort  Omaha.  Neb. 

Margie  Brown,  a  Mesa  branch 
circulation  clerk  for  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic  and  Gazette,  is 
the  first  woman  employe  of  the 
organization  to  enlist  in  the 
armed  forces.  She  chose  the 
Waves,  because  her  father  is 
a  chief  petty  officer  with  the 
Seabees  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Claiborne  Nuckolls,  former 
city  hall  reporter  for  the  Re¬ 
public.  and  now  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  for  the  Navy,  was 
transferred  from  Phoenix  to 
Portland,  Ore.  Jerry  McLain, 
former  Republic  assistant  sports 
editor,  now  a  Marine  public  re¬ 
lations  man,  was  promoted  to 
staff  sergeant.  S/Sgt.  Kearney 
Egerton,  former  Republic  re¬ 
porter,  sports  writer  and  car¬ 
toonist.  was  transferred  to  Biggs 
Field.  Tex.  He  also  is  in  public 
relations  work. 

Warrant  Officer  Herman  H. 
Br ANTON,  former  reporter  for  the 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette, 
is  editorial  advisor  on  the  staff 
of  the  X-Isle,  a  bi-monthly  news¬ 
paper  published  for  members  of 
a  Seabee  maintenance  unit  in  | 
the  South  Pacific. 

Lt.  Hiram  Mallinson,  of  the 
Sew  York  Herald  Tirbune  local 
advertising  staff,  who  received  a 
personal  citation  from  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Knox  three  days 
before  the  latter  s  death,  has 
been  reassigned  to  sea  duty  as 
executive  officer  of  a  squadron 
of  PT  boats.  Lt.  John  Bogart, 
of  the  business  office,  is  now  an 
instructor  at  the  Field  Artillery 
School.  Fort  Bragg.  N.  C.  Eddie 
Anderson,  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  has  joined  the  colors. 

Raymond  Smith,  of  the  Sew 
York  Journal- American  editorial 
department,  has  been  reported 
missing  in  action  in  Italy.  | 

Sgt.  Len  Smith,  of  the  Sew 
York  Sews  editorial  department.  { 
has  been  editing  the  guest  corre-  j 
spondents  column  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Expeditionary  radio  station  I 
for  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Algiers. 
Charlie  Payne,  photographer, 
has  been  taking  Army  Signal 
Corps  training,  and  Nicholas 
Peterson,  photographer,  is  now 
a  chief  petty  officer,  having  com¬ 
pleted  boot  training.  Pvt.  Rob¬ 
ert  Costello,  of  the  News  studio, 
has  been  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart  for  wounds  received  while 
trying  to  rescue  an  Italian  fam¬ 
ily  in  a  bombing  raid. 

S'Sgt.  Charles  W.  'Voorhis. 
former  assistant  sports  editor  of  , 
the  Sew  York  Post,  is  public 
relations  officer  at  Fort  Banning. 
Ga..  with  Company  A.  Academic  | 
Regiment. 

Harold  Schachern.  veteran 
Detroit  Times  city  hall  reporter 
and  member  of  its  editorial  staff 
for  20  years,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 


USMC  and  assigned  to  Quan- 
tico,  Va.,  for  training. 

Lt.  Lewis  F.  Bixby,  former 
Kalamazoo  (  Mich. )  Gazette  and 
Battle  Creek  ( Mich. )  Enquirer 
and  Sews  reporter,  has  con¬ 
firmed  a  report  that  he  is  a 
prisoner  of  the  Germans  in  a 
postcard  to  his  sister.  He  had 
been  reported  missing  in  action 
in  Italy  since  Jan.  25. 

Sgt.  Bill  Knodt,  Jr.,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Bay  City 
( Mich. )  Times,  is  editor  of  the 
Percy  Jones  (Army)  Hospital 
Sews,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Bill  Evans,  former  U.P.  bu¬ 
reau  chief  in  Philadelphia,  now 
on  the  public  relations  staff  of 
the  Fifth  Army  in  Italy,  has  been 
promoted  to  staff  sergeant. 

Bob  McMillin,  Oklahoma  City 
Times  editorial  staff,  has  left 
for  the  Army. 

Robert  M.  Gray,  radio  editor 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  second  lieutenant  in 
the  AAF,  and  is  in  the  public 
relations  office  at  Fairfield  Air 
Service  Command,  Patterson 
Field.  Ohio. 

Marine  Cpl.  Edward  J.  Gra- 
bowski,  former  Chicago  Sews 
employe  in  the  advertising  dis¬ 
patch  department,  has  achieved 
his  ambition  to  become  a  pho¬ 
tographer,  according  to  a  dis¬ 
patch  from  S/Sgt.  Dick  Gordon, 
former  News  sports  writer,  now 
a  Marine  Corps  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  South  Pacific. 
He  is  in  the  South  Pacific  as  an 


oificial  photographer  for  an  avi*. 
tion  engineers  unit. 

Wac  Sgt.  Trudy  Whitman  w 
merly  with  the  Richmond  (  Vai 
Times  Dispatch,  is  a  reporter  (» 
the  Port  Sews,  New  'York  Piw 
of  Embarkation. 


Miss  Inez  Gribble,  formerly 
reporter  on  the  Gastonia  ( N  c  i 
Gazette,  is  now  in  the  public  re 
lations  department  of  the  WAC 
center  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga 
Dwight  O'Dell.  commandiM 
officer,  12th  Naval  District  Train 
Patrol,  and  formerly  Santa  Cnj 
( Cal. )  Sews  editor,  has  b^n 
promoted  from  lieutenant  to 
lieutenant  commander. 


Wedding  Bellg 


LT.  JAMES  J.  PATTERSON 

U.S.A.,  son  of  Capt.  Josini 
Medill  Patterson,  publisher  of 
the  Sew  York  Sews,  married 
Miss  Dorothy  Clarke  June  10  at 
St.  Augustine's  Catholic  C3iurch 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Janet  V.  OwENt  formerly 
of  the  Sew  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  sports  and  city  staffs  and 
winner  in  1938  of  an  award  for 
a  general  column  by  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Women’s  Club, 
married  Capt.  William  Jensen. 
A.U.S.,  June  2,  in  New  York. 

William  Peart,  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  editorial  staff,  and  his  bride, 
the  former  Mary  Jane  Maxsor. 
West  Orange.  N.  J.,  Conover 
model,  have  returned  from  their 
honeymoon. 


BEST  REAL  ESTATE 
PAGE  IN  ITS  FIELD 

SAYS  NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF 
REAL  ESTATE  BOARDS  .  . 


I.ast  year  the  N'utloiiul  .%k- 
Miclatlon  of  Heal  Estate 
Boards  sponsored  a  (■ompetl- 
tlon  for  newspaper  real  es> 
tate  pages  best  calculated  to 
serve  readers  and  the  comnuinit.v 
as  a  whole.  The  Houston  Post 
was  awarded  first  In  Its  classlfi* 
cation  of  cities. 

Nuch  thorough  handling  of  the 
iiiany  fainily  interests  has  made 
the  Post  a  family-read  newspa- 
iili 


per,  even  though 


morning 


94.6% 

DOOR  DELIVERED 
OR  MAILED 


paper. 

.\nother  reason  why  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Market  is  different  In  morn¬ 
ing  paper  readership  Is  transpor¬ 
tation.  The  trip  to  work  is  not 
paper-reading  length  so  the 
morning  paper  Is  read  at  home 
— Instead  of  ending  up  as  waste 
paper  in  a  downtown  bus. 

Local  business  men  who  must 
reach  the  family  as  a  gniup  take 
aclvaiitage  of  Post  readership. 
.More  and  more  national  adver¬ 
tisers  are  realizing  Houston  Is 
different — advertise  In  The  Morn¬ 
ing  Post. 


Doco  RfralizotioR  Favan 
Heaston  ... 

At  f.ftar  tr«n>port«tion  inavil.bly 
brings  decantrallutlon  of  industry. 
Houston  will  roiMin  In  "tho  king 
row."  It  Inhorlts  a  tromandous  ds 
varsity  of  natural  rascaircat  just  <i 
vital  in  paaea  as  in  war.  Staady  da- 
valopmant  has  alraady  mada  Houston 
tha  largast  marhat  in  tha  South. 

Got  startad  in  this  now  MILLION 
MARKET  nowl 
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ation 


IT  TOOK  imagination,  ingenuity  and  a  little 
daring  to  own  a  horseless  carriage  ’way 
back  when  .  .  .  The  automobile  was  a  cranky, 
noisy  infant,  as  innocent  of  comforts  as  any 
newborn  babe.  Times  have  changed.  The 
modern  smooth-running,  fast-starting  car  owes 
much  of  its  fine  performance  to  the  copper 
which  helped  give  it  the  electric  surter,  its 
efficient  ignition,  lighting  and  cooling  systems. 

American  industry  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  special  qualities  of  copper  in  improving 
our  way  of  life — utilizing  the  strength,  work¬ 
ability,  freedom  from  rust  and  excellent  con¬ 


ductivity  of  copper  to  the  benefit  of  alL 
Matching  the  forward  march  of  progress  has 
been  the  pioneering  American  copper  industry 
— meeting  every  new  call  for  the  red  metal 
and  its  alloys,  and,  as  at  Anaconda,  breaking 
all  produaion  records  in  supplying  wartime 
^  needs.  Helping  to  win  the  war  is,  of  course, 
the  big  assigrunent  now,  but . .  . 

WHIN  THI  RID  MITAL  GITS  THI  GRUN  LIGHT 

6  after  the  requiremenu  of  the  fighting 
\  forces  are  fill^,  copper  and  copper 
alloys  will  again  be  ready  to  play 
their  part  in  helping  to  build  a  better  world. 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


ANDES  COPPfl  MINING  COMTANY 
CHILE  COPTER  COMPANY 


OUENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 


THI  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  A  CABU  COMPANY 
INnRNATtONAi  SMUTWO  AND  URNNINO  COMPANY 


★  Lend  More  for  Victory — Buy  an  Extra  War  Bond  ★ 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  Jhro  17,  1944 


Mrs.  Craig  “Hell  Fire 


tf 


On  Women’s  Equality 


Washington  at  the  age  of  12,  at¬ 
tended  Washington  schools  and 
is  not  sure  just  when  she  became 
a  journalist.  She  started  while 
still  in  high  school  with  occa¬ 
sional  features  and  later  wrote 
“whenever  and  whatever  I 


Corresponded 
Make  News  id 
Themselves 


could”  of  the  features  which  the  nr 

bureaus  used  to  farm  out.  McDougoU  Interaed; 

At  the  age  of  20  she  married  Emanuel  Out  of 

Donald  A.  Craig,  who  was  head  “nonue*  ol  mdn| 

of  the  New  York  Herald  bureau.  Moats  Back  in  U.  S. 

A  feature  she  wrote  for  the  Sun-  „ 

day  New  York  World  on  how  ^  "ews  reporting  correspoi4 
Coolidge  dictated  his  correspon-  been  making  news  ^ 

dence  led  to  regular  stories  for  selves  on  many  fronts  this 
the  World  under  “Old  Buck”  United  Press  reporter  Wi^ 
Bryant;  and  later  coverage  of  McDougall,  missing  since  ] 
the  capital  for  his  North  Caro-  fall  of  Java  in  March,  1942,  i 
lina  and  Montana  papers.  officially  reported  by  the  1 

Her  correspondence  for  Maine  Department  to  be  interned  by 
newspapers  eventually  required  Japanese  Goveinment  on  l 
her  full  time,  and  for  some  years 
she  has  written  only  for  them, 
except  for  some  magazine  writ¬ 
ing.  She  has  turned  out  her 
daily  column  for  nearly  20  years. 

Before  he  joined  the  Army, 

Capt.  Don  Craig,  one  of  her  two 
children,  wrote  a  column  for  the 
Washington  News,  thus  creating 
the  only  mother  and  son  col¬ 
umnist  relationship  of  which 
she  has  heard. 

The  papers  for  which  she 
writes  tend  to  be  Republican, 
but  Mrs.  Craig’s  column  is  fre¬ 
quently  at  variance  with  their 
^itorial  policy.  On  the  same 
day  that  her  column  on  the 
Montgomery  Ward  case  ap¬ 
peared — it  is  sent  by  mail — an 
editorial  praising  her  defense  of 
the  press  and  expressing  a  dif¬ 
ferent  slant  toward  the  seizure 

was  I _ _ _ 

pride  and  amusement. 

Although  she  attends  all  press 
conferences,  lives  within  sight  on 
of  the  Capitol,  and  knows  na¬ 
tional  political,  economic  and 
^  social  problems  thoroughly,  she 
work  in  advance,  she  pointed  out  has  never  voted  nor  belonged  to 
and  told  of  one  careful  question  any  political  party,  because  of 


THE  “little  lady  in  blue”  is  dy¬ 
namite  in  a  small  package.  *■ 

When  Mrs.  Elisabeth  May 
Craig  spoke  up  to  the  President 
so  effectively  in  defense  of  the 
press  and  radio  the  other  day, 
she  was  merely  continuing  a 
policy  of  militancy  dating  back 
to  her  early  days  as  a  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent. 

“Mr.  President,”  she  said  when 
he  had  narrated  the  facts  of  the 
Montgomery  Ward  seizure  case 
and  declared  that  the  people  did 
not  know  these  facts  because  the 
newspapers  and  radio  had  not 
told  them,  “with  the  exception 
of  those  last  two  sentences  ( stat¬ 
ing  that  the  NLRB  election 
would  close  the  case),  there  is 
nothing  that  you  have  said  that 
I  have  not  seen  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  heard  on  the  radio.” 

Praised  widely  for  her  defense 
of  the  press,  she  was  anxious 
when  interviewed  by  Editor  & 

Publisher,  that  her  remarks 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  an 
attack  on  the  Government’s 
handling  of  the  Avery  case. 

Defended  Press 

“A  great  many  reactionaries,” 
she  laughed  wryly,  “have  com¬ 
plimented  me  on  at  last  seeing 
the  light.”  The  incident,  she 
added,  was  merely  an  “argument 
over  press  coverage”  and  one  of 
“many  friendly  arguments”  with 
FDR  during  his  three  terms  in 
office. 

“I’m  about  75%  New  Deal,” 
she  said. 

’Then  the  sprightly,  feminine 
correspondent  for  the  Guy  P. 

Gannett  Newspapers  in  Maine 
elaborated  her  attitude  towards 
presidential  press  conferences, 
speaking  rapidly,  coherently  and 
informally  in  much  the  same 
tone  as  her  daily  mail  column. 

The  President,  she  said,  was 
never  acrimonious  in  any  of 
their  discussions,  though  he 
might  address  her  as  “May”  and 
sometimes  try  to  shush  her  or 
distract  her  from  the  subject. 

Getting  news  from  the  confer¬ 
ences,  she  emphasized,  was  the 
correspondents’  responsibility. 

“I  speak  my  mind  to  him  and 
he  speaks  his  back  to  me,”  was 
her  description  of  their  ex¬ 
changes. 

“I  regard  those  press  confer¬ 
ences  as  extremely  important.  I  .  -  «, 

feel  that  democracy  and  self-gov-  I  had  any  brains,”  she  twinkled,  which  the  President  is  always  a 
emment  can  only  exist  when  When  May  Craig  first  joined  guest  of  honor  On  various  pre- 
people  know  what  is  going  on.  the  press  gallery  there  were  few  texts  she  and  other  women  mem- 
The  President’s  press  confer-  women  there,  and  one  of  her  bei-g  have  so  far  been  refused 
ences  are  the  link  between  the  earliest  battles  was  for  women’s  g^d  she  thinks  the  refusal  very 
news  agencies  and  the  people  washroom  facilities  in  the  Con-  peculiar;  she  calls  it  “funny.” 
and  the  Government.  There  is  gressional  press  galleries.  Since  Discrimination  against  womer 
a  public  duty  to  go  to  those  the  men  correspondents  opposed  correspondents,  she  says,  is  dis- 
conferences  and  ask  questions.”  such  conveniences,  the  demand  crimination  against  the  pub- 

’The  questions,  however,  hearings  and  de-  Usher’s  right  to  hire  whomevei 

should  be  asked  in  “a  respectful  hates.  They  acted  as  if  I  were  he  wants. 

but  very  tenacious  manner.”  Ex-  ,fh^e  the  pillars  of  the  Sometime  within  her  next  2f 

cepting  conversational  gambits.  Republic,  she  expostulated.  years  in  Washington  she’ll  prob- 
she  declared,  “I  never  ask  a  Born  on  Cwosaw  Island  near  ably  attend  that  dinner.  She 
question  merely  to  harass  or  for  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  she  went  to  plans  to. 


matra. 

His  last  story  was  sent  fi^H 
Bandoeng,  Java,  but  a  few  ho^H 
before  the  Japanese  enteredwH 
Netherlands  East  Indies 
Once  before  he  had  beeoi^H 
terned  in  Shanghai  by  the  Ja|^| 
nese  but  escaped. 

Allied  capture  of  Rome 
it  possible  for  Guglielmo 
uel,  journalistic  adversaiy^H 
Fascism,  to  emerge  from 
and  rejoin  the  staff  of  IniS^I 
national  News  Service.  'V 

Several  times,  hoping  to  cap^l 
italize  on  the  reporter’s  promi-l 
nence  Mussolini  had  offered  hial 
a  senatorship,  but  Emanuel  r»J 
fused  until,  threatened  by  arrsM 
he  went  into  hiding. 

Hounded  by  Fascists  V 

..  _  After  II  Duce’s  fall  last  sumv 

published — to  her  mingled  i^er  Emanuel  and  others  pub-1 
*  ”-'-ed  stories  discrediting  thsi 

cist  regime,  and  from  thsM 
the  Secret  Police  followsfl 
him  from  one  spot  to  another.^ 
Alice  Leone  Moats,  ColUc^fl 
correspondent,  whose  unauthod 
ized  visit  to  occupied  Franid 
some  weeks  ago  caused  her  tiM 
lose  her  passport,  returned  tof 
the  United  States  this  week  and  f 
was  formally  admitted  at  Mi- ' 
ami,  Fla.,  after  being  questioned 
by  various  government  agencies. 

The  writer  stated  that  her 
passport  had  been  returned  to 
her  before  she  left  Lisbon,  but  ; 
the  State  Department  continued  ' 
to  refuse  to  make  more  than  gen¬ 
eral  statements  on  the  case.  She 
plans  to  write  the  full  story  of 
her  experiences  in  France  for 
publication  here. 

AP  correspondent  Spencer 
Davis,  who  recently  covered  ac¬ 
tion  at  Biak  Island,  sent  the  first 
detailed  report  of  the  June  8 
sinking  of  four  Japanese  destroy¬ 
ers  by  ten  American  medium 
bombers  in  action  officially  de¬ 
scribed  as  “one  of  the  finest 
military  feats  of  the  war.” 

John  McG.  Carlisle,  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Detroit  Newt, 
is  now  in  London;  Jack  Bell, 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald’s  town 
crier,  is  en  route  to  the  China- 
Burma-India  theater  of  opera¬ 
tions  as  accredited  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Knight  Newspapers; 
Frank  Smith.  Chicago  Times,  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago  this  week 
from  the  South  Pacific,  after 
more  than  a  year  of  covering  the 
battle  fronts  under  General  Mac- 
Arthur’s  command,  and  Harold 
Peters,  veteran  U.P.  reporter,  has 
joined  the  London  news  staff  of 
the  Blue  Network  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  and  commentator. 

IDITOR  ft  PUILISHER  for  Jaa*  17.  1944 


Elisabeth  May  Craig 


THEY  HELP  BRING  THE  GIANTS  HOME 


ONE  OF  the  “little  things”  that  are  contributing 
greatly  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  our  fighting 
men,  is  a  special  kind  of  carbon  brush  used  in  high- 
altitude  planes.  These  brushes  are  essential  to  the  gen> 
erators  and  motors  that  supply  energy  for  the  radios, 
firing  apparatus,  gun  turrets,  bomb  bay  doors,  landing 
gear,  and  other  equipment  of  the  planes.  A  heavy  bomber 
has  more  than  40  of  these  devices  requiring  brushes. 

Ordinary  brushes  disintegrate  in  a  fewr  minutes  at 
altitudes  where  the  air  is  “thin”  and  dry.  A  brush  that 
would  be  dependable  from  take-off  to  ceiling  and  would 
have  a  life  of  100  hours  or  more— had  to  be  found.  It 
came  from  the  laboratories  of  National  Carbon 
CoMPAPnr,  Inc.,  a  Unit  of  UCC. 


Carbon  is  useful  in  many  other  ways  to  Americans  at 
war.  Therapeutic  lamps,  which  employ  the  carbon  arc, 
are  helping  to  restore  health  to  sick  and  wounded  men. 
Activated  carbon  in  gas  masks,  by  absorbing  toxic  va¬ 
pors,  is  ready  to  save  lives. 

In  the  two-way  radio  telephone  —  the  walkie-talkie 
and  the  handy-talkie— and  in  hearing  aids  for  the  deaf¬ 
ened,  carbon  has  another  role.  Carbon  is  essential  in  the 
small,  powerful  batteries  that  are  used  in  these  devices. 
▼ 

Teachers,  designers,  and  operators  oj  electric  motors,  generators, 
and  rotary  converters  are  invited  to  send  jor  “Modern  Pyramids" 
J*6.  This  is  a  series  of  pamphlets  containing  practical  suggestions 
on  the  performance,  characteristics,  operation,  and  application  of 
electric  motor  brushes.  There  is  no  obligation. 


BUY  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 

UNION  CARBIDE  AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  East  42nd  Street  |in^  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Principal  Units  in  the  United  States  and  their  Products 


AUOYS  AND  MHAU 

Electr*  Metallurgical  CoBpaay 
Hajrnes  Stellite  Company 


CHIMICALS  INDUSTRIAL  GASES  AND  CARRIDI  PLASTICS 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemleala  Corporation  The  Linde  Air  Prodaets  Company  Bakellte  Corporation 

ELECTRODES^  CARSONS  AND  SATTERIES  Tbo  Oswald  RaUroad  Service  Company  Plastiea  IHvlaion  of  Carbide  and 


United  States  Vanadinm  Corporation  National  Cartoon  Companyt  lne« 


The  Prest-O-Llte  Company,  Inc* 


Ca^on  Chemicals  Corporation 


special  ad  might  be  prepared 
and,  to  get  action,  sizes  should 
be  listed,  and  prices. 

Here  is  another  copy  slant  that 
has  worked  for  many  dealers. 

The  advertiser  offers  a  large  va¬ 
riety  of  colors  to  choose  from, 
then  agrees  to  cover  a  9  x  12- 
foot  room  with  the  “linoleum  of 
your  choice,”  and  cement  it  to 
the  floor  at  a  flat  cost  of  $17.18. 

Breaking  this  price  down,  the 
average  cost  per  square  yard  is 
about  $1.43  for  the  linoleum,  ce¬ 
ment  and  labor.  Quoting  the 
total  cost  of  an  average  size 
room  makes  it  easy  for  the  pros¬ 
pect  to  measure  his  own  room  or 
rooms  and  determine  the  ap¬ 
proximate  cost  before  he  or  she 
visits  the  store. 

Several  years  ago  we  visited  a 
linoleum  store  in  a  mid41e  west¬ 
ern  city  that  ran  a  small  two- 
inch  advertisement  six  days  a 
week.  Starting  in  the  classified 
columns,  this  store  owner  finally 
graduate  to  the  display  columns 
and  at  the  time  we  visited  his 
store  a  large  bamy  warehouse 
two  miles  from  the  business  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  city  he  had  grown  to 
be  the  largest  single  linoleum 
store  in  the  U.  S. 

We  do  not  believe  that  two- 
inch  single  column  ads  will  do 
the  job  today,  but  they  might. 

Our  suggestion  is  to  use  about  World  Almonac 
two  columns,  five  inches,  three 

times  a  week.  This  space  will  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  newt- 


Floor  Coverings  Are 
Live  Advertising  Item 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


Additional  grants  of  newwb 
aggregating  1,380  tons,  tnaZT 
the  War  Production  fZ 
peals  Board  to  11  publidm^ 
appeals,  were  announcaei 
11  by  the  WPB  Prlntiac  m 
Publishing  Division. 

This  is  the  fourth  gnm.ti 
ex-quota  grants  of  neiM|^ 
made  during  the  second  qgM^ 
of  1944  under  the  nemnai, 
order,  L-240.  The  lirt  fMMr 

Newspaper 

Los  Angeles  Examiner .  jg 

Los  Angeles  Herald  Express .  jj( 

5ai»  Diego  U nion-Tribnne-Snn .  j| 

San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin .  jj 

Colorado  Springs  Casette-Telegaifk  ] 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin .  ^ 

Gulfport  (Miss.)  Herald .  I 

Chicago  Defender .  ^ 

Knoxville  (Tens.)  News  Sentmsf.. 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  El  Pai% 

Tex .  U 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light . 

Total  Tonnage . IJ| 


Save  days  and  dollars  with  a  western 
edition— have  Times-Mirror  print  it 
in  the  heart  of  your  new  postwar  cir¬ 
culation  area.  Sixty-one  years  of 
craftsmanship,  mechanical  advancement 
and  financial  responsibility  equip 
Times-Mirror  for  the  biggest  jobs. 
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FREE..  .  552-Page  Volume  Gives  Authoritative  Facts 
Helpful  to  Editorial  and  Advertising  Staffs. 


INCE  BOTH  j’oiir  news  and  advertising 
departments  are  frequently  interested 
the  basic  facts  about  foods  these  days, 
u  should  have  a  copy  of  “The  Canned 
ood  Reference  Alanual”  for  your  library. 

This  book  is  published  as  a  convenient 
d  reliable  reference  for  professional  peo- 
who  deal  with  commercially  canned 
It  may  be  equally  valuable  to  your 
•dvertising  and  editorial  staff  as  an  aid  in 
writing  more  effective  copy  for  advertising 
bf  your  local  food  stores,  and  more  informa¬ 
tive  food  news  for  the  housewives  of  your 
community. 

In  it  you’ll  find  authoritative  answers  to 
the  most  commonly  asked  questions  about 
canned  foods.  For  example — 

it  it  safe  to  leave  food  in  the  open 


ture  statement  says:  “It  is  just  as  safe 
to  keep  canned  food  in  the  can  it  comes 
in  as  it  is  to  empty  the  food  into  another 
container  .  .  Whether  in  the  original 
can  or  in  another  container,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  precautions  for  keeping  food  are 
— Keep  it  cool  and  keep  it  covered.” 

It  a  dented  can  a  sign  of  spoilage  ? 

Unless  the  can  shows  evidence  of  leak¬ 
age,  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  con¬ 


tents  are  not  damaged.  Dents  in  no  way 
affect  the  wholesomeness  of  food. 

Does  rust  on  a  can  indicate  spoilage? 

Not  unless  the  rust  has  penetrated  the 
can  and  caused  a  leak  thereby  exposing 
the  contents  to  the  air. 

You’ll  also  find  the  basic  facts  about  can- 
making,  diet  and  nutrition,  public  health 
aspects  of  canned  foods,  and  regulations 
and  laws  governing  the  production  of  proc¬ 
essed  or  packaged  foods. 

If  you’d  like  this  book  with  our  compli¬ 
ments,  just  drop  us  a  line  and  we’ll  be  glad 
to  send  it  to  you. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  V. 


Yes.  A  recent  Department  of  Agricul- 


FOH  VICTORY,  BUY  AND  HOLD  WAR  BONDS 
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CIRCULATION 

Mail  Rates  Con 
Be  Raised  Now 
Without  Loss 

C.  H.  Favor.  Utica  Press, 

Outlines  Plan  to  Use 
In  Hiking  Price 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Declaring  circulation  mana¬ 
gers  have  an  ideal  opportunity 
now  to  increase  mail  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates,  C.  H.  Favor,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  recently  pointed 
out  how  newspapers  can  bring 
their  mail  rates  up  more  nearly 
on  a  par  with  their  higher  car¬ 
rier  and  dealer  prices. 

In  a  talk  before  the  New  York 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Favor  cited  what  he 
termed  four  good  reasons  for 
giving  immediate  attention  to 
raising  prices  on  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions.  His  reasons  are: 

Four  Reoaona  Why 

(1)  Recent  general  increases 
in  the  carrier  and  dealer  prices 
of  our  newspapers  have  thrown 
old  fashioned  cut  mail  rates  bad¬ 
ly  out  of  proportion. 

(2)  Many  publishers  are  look¬ 
ing  for  more  circulation  revenue 
these  days  due  to  uncertainty  as 
to  what  future  advertising  lin¬ 
age  may  be  and  limitations  on 
their  new^rint  supplies. 

(3)  Mail  rates  can  be  raised 
at  this  time  without  loss  in  cir¬ 
culation  as  is  shown  by  con¬ 
crete  evidence. 

(4)  This  is  a  matter  that  can¬ 
not  be  safely  postponed.  Devel¬ 
opments  in  Europe  during  the 
next  60  days  may  have  economic 
repercussions  at  home  that  will 
make  equalization  of  mail  rates 
a  troublesome  problem  if  post¬ 
poned. 

He  backed  up  his  contentions 
by  stating: 

*T  believe  you  wiil  admit  it  is 
harder  to  justify  low  mail  rates 
in  the  face  of  higher  carrier  and 
dealer  prices  and  that  you  will 
agree  circulation  revenue  is 
more  sought  by  publishers  today 
than  ever  before.  You  may 
question  my  statement  that  you 
can  now  raise  mail  rates  without 
loss  in  circulation.  Let  me  sub¬ 
mit  the  evidence. 

“Comparing  mail  prices,  1942 
against  1944,  in  the  ‘territory  di¬ 
rectly  served’  as  shown  in  Karl 
Theising’s  exhaustive  NYSPA 
rate  study,  I  found  25  papers 
that  had  raised  vicinity  mail 
prices.  I  wrote  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  managers  of  each  of  these 
newspapers.  Not  one  of  these 
men  would  admit  that  the  price 
increase  had  cost  him  any  cir¬ 
culation! 

“Why  is  this?  Possibly  it  is 
because  competition  appears  to 
have  gone  to  war.  The  record 
seems  to  show  this.  In  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  an  area  where  Syracuse 
and  Utica  papers  normally  com¬ 
pete,  Truman  Kahler  jumped  the 
Sentinel  mail  rate  from  $6  to  $9 
last  fall;  the  Norwich  Sun  with 
a  modest  total  circulation  of 
3,165  ignored  competition  from 
Binghamton,  Syracuse  and  Utica 
in  increasing  from  $5  to  $6  and 


Ogdensburg  has  improved  its 
mail  revenue  in  a  locality  in¬ 
tensively  covered  by  Watertown. 
Yet,  none  of  these  newspapers 
lost  circulation  on  a  price  rise 
in  the  face  of  big  city  competi¬ 
tion. 

“You  see,  however  greedy  you 
may  think  your  competitor  is, 
he  has  neither  enough  gasoline 
coupons  nor  rationed  newsprint 
to  do  a  very  high-powered  com¬ 
petitive  job  on  you  today.  Ra¬ 
tioning  has  sterilized  the  area. 
Today  you  can  perform  a  major 
local  price  operation  with  little 
danger  of  complications  from 
outside  infection. 

“Assuming  you  would  like  to 
pluck  some  of  this  over  ripe 
mail  revenue,  let  me  mention 
some  simple  techniques  that 
others  have  found  effective. 
Gasoline  rationing  probably  has 
rid  you  of  your  mail  canvassers. 
If  not,  you’d  better  rid  yourself 
of  these  middlemen  before  you 
start  tinkering  with  mail  prices. 
Hard  hearterl  as  it  may  seem, 
you  may  as  well  face  the  fact 
that  solicitors  do  not  like  to  go 
out  and  put  over  a  price  in¬ 
crease  on  their  friends  and  pat¬ 
rons.  You’ll  wipe  the  equivoca¬ 
tion  out  of  the  program  if  you 
handle  this  matter  yourself  by 
direct  mail. 

“Let  me  also  suggest  using  a 
little  military  strategy  ...  di¬ 
vide  and  conquer.  Utica  has  no 
monopoly  on  this  idea;  several 
other  circulators  write  they 
worked  on  a  like  plan.  An  easy 
and  logical  division  is  to  jump 
village  rates  first.  ’Two  years 
ago  we  started  1500  village  Press 
readers  from  $6  over  the  $9 
hurdle.  Obviously,  after  you  get 
your  village  friends  over  the 
hurdle  you  hurry  back  to  get  the 
RD  folks  and  help  them  over  the 
$9  hurdle  so  as  to  have  all  your 
flock  together  up  where  the 
grass  is  greener. 

Another  Advantage 

‘"This  divide  and  conquer 
thought  has  a  further  advantage. 
When  we  made  our  village  rate 
change,  the  mail  price  in  our 
masthead  became,  $9.00  within 
New  York  State’  with  an  excep¬ 
tion  line  below  granting  the  $6 
rate  to  RD  subscribers  exclu¬ 
sively.  On  March  20  we  made 
a  ‘silent  shift’  on  the  RD  folks 
by  simply  withdrawing  the  ex¬ 
ception  line  and  billing  them  for 
renewal  at  the  standard  $9  rate 
without  making  any  public  an¬ 
nouncement. 

“An  inventory  of  any  unful¬ 
filled  mail  subscription  list  will 
show  that  not  l/12th  of  your  list 
but  a  much  higher  proportion 
of  your  subscribers  expire  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  month.  You  can 
understand  this;  if  they  were  all 
paying  you  but  one  month  at  a 
time  they’d  all  expire  during  the 
first  month.  Our  average  pay¬ 
ment  is  six  months;  we  will  have 
confronted  a  quarter  of  our  RD 
readers  with  this  price  rise  in  45 
days  and  nearly  three-quarters 
of  them  by  six  months.  Under¬ 
standing  this  situation  will  spare 
both  you  and  your  publisher  any 
early  misgivings  in  event  you  at¬ 
tempt  a  rate  rise  on  your  mail.’’ 

Raises  Moil  Rote 

’THE  Fort  Wayne  (Ind. )  News- 

Sentinel  recently  raised  its 
mail  subscription  rates  in  Zones 


1  and  2,  within  150  miles  of  Ft. 
Wayne.  ’The  yearly  rate  was  in¬ 
creased  from  $6.00  to  $8.00;  the 
six  months  rate  was  raised  from 
$3.50  to  $4.50  and  the  three 
months  price  was  increased  from 
$2.00  to  $2.50.  Likewise,  the  rate 
beyond  150  miles  and  within  the 
states  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Kentucky  has 
been  raised  to  $12.00  a  year, 
placing  that  area  in  the  “all 
other’’  category. 

Reduces  Carrier  Turnover 
FURTHER  EVIDENCE  that  sell¬ 
ing  of  Victory  Bonds  to  Cana¬ 
dian  carriers  helps  to  teleminate 
difficulty  in  securing  and  hold¬ 
ing  carriers  was  recently  cited 
by  the  Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig- 
Standard  and  the  Peterborough 
(Ont.)  Examiner.  Bonds  are 
sold  to  the  boys  at  $1.00  per 
week  and  when  a  boy  signs  up 
to  buy  a  $50.00  bond,  the  papers 
can  almost  be  certain  he  will 
stay  on  his  route  for  a  year. 

“Since  starting  this  promotion, 
our  carrier  problem  has  disap¬ 
peared,’’  states  Ralph  Beatty, 
Whig-Standard  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  “Only  two  boys 
have  given  up  their  route  before 
their  bond  was  paid  for.  The 
publicity  given  the  carriers  pur¬ 
chasing  bonds  has  also  opened 
up  a  new  field  for  prospective 
carriers.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  outbreak  of  war,  we  have  a 
long  waiting  list  of  boys  wanting 
a  paper  route.’’ 

H.  B.  Cowan,  Jr.,  Examiner 
circulation  manager,  reports  a 
similar  experience  in  Peterbor¬ 
ough,  where  the  boys  not  only 
buy  Bonds,  but  take  an  active 
part  in  the  selling  of  War  Sav¬ 
ings  Stamps. 

Carrier  Notes 

C.  K.  JEFFERSON,  carrier  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  &  Tribune,  has  pubiished  an 
attractive  booklet  in  which  par¬ 
ents  of  carriers  tell  in  their  own 
words  how  their  sons  benefit 
from  the  practical  experiences 
they  get  on  a  newspaper  route. 
Featuring  pictures  of  the  par¬ 
ents,  along  with  brief  testimon¬ 
ial  letters,  the  booklet  supple¬ 
ments  an  earlier  handbook, 
“Making  Money  on  a  Newspaper 
Route.”  .  .  .  'The  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Softball  Trophy  is 
being  offered  'this  year  to  the 
winner  of  a  “little  world  series” 
between  city  champions  of  De¬ 
troit,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
carrier  league  teams.  ’The  De¬ 
troit  Times  carriers  are  playing 
their  second  season,  with  the 
Chicago  Herald- American  and 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  carriers  en¬ 
gaging  in  their  first  season  of 
softball  league  competition. 

■ 

AP  Hearing  in  Fall 

Washington,  June  12 — ’The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States 
recessed  for  the  summer  season 
today  and,  as  expected,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  appeal  from  a  lower 
court  decision  accusing  it  of 
monopolistic  practices,  remained 
in  the  file  of  unfinished  business. 
While  the  justices  will  not  sit 
again  until  Fall,  cases  are  re¬ 
viewed  by  them  in  the  recess 
period  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
AP  case  will  be  assigned  for 
early  hearing  in  the  new  session. 


SDX  Fund  Receivee 
Gilts  from  Publisdiers 

State  College,  Pa.,  June  ij_ 
Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman  and  hu 
brother,  J.  H.  Steinman 
Ushers  of  Lancaster  (Pa.)  ’Ne^ 
papers,  Inc.,  have  contribuu! 
$100  to  the  newly-establijhid 

loan  fund  of  the  Pennsyl^ 
State  College  chapter  of 
Delta  Chi,  national  profegjionS 
journalism  fraternity,  it  ^ 
been  announced  by  Franklin 
Banner,  head  of  the  departmait 
of  journalism  at  Penn  State  and 
faculty  advisor  of  the  fraternity 

Professor  Banner  said  the  goii 
of  the  fund  had  been  set  at 
$1,000,  which  will  be  used  pri¬ 
marily  to  meet  the  emergency 
needs  of  worthy  journaliro  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  post-war  era. 

’The  idea  was  originally  con¬ 
ceived  by  Alfred  C.  Hill,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chester  Times,  who 
made  the  initial  contribution  to 
the  fund.  It  was  promptly  see 
onded  by  James  S.  Lyon,  general  i 
manager  of  the  Observer  PubX 
lishing  Company,  WashingtoaTI 
Pa.,  who  is  credited  with  the  I 
second  contribution.  1 

■ 

Pacific  Classified 
Men  Plan  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  division.  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers,  wiU  be  held 
July  5  and  6  at  the  Olympic 
Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash.,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Joseph  Weiss,  Al¬ 
hambra  (Cal.)  Post-Advocate, 
president. 

Current  problems  of  classified 
advertising  departments  will  be 
discussed,  including  space  ra¬ 
tioning,  newsprint  conservation, 
personnel  training  and  post-war 
plans. 

L.  P.  Jenkins,  Seattle  Timet. 
will  be  program  chairman; 
George  Swale,  Seattle  Post-In¬ 
telligencer,  will  be  in  charge  of ' 
attendance,  and  William  L^g- 
ton,  Seattle  Star,  will  handle  - 
entertainment.  | 

■  j 

Films  Back  Files 

The  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger, 
published  by  L.  M.  White,  has 
assured  preservation  of  its  files 
by  microfilming  them.  'The  back 
files  cover  the  68  years  during 
which  the  Ledger  has  been 
owned  by  the  White  family. 
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★  Utah  is  one  the  11  western  states  served  hy  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  Subsequent  advertisements  of  this  series  will feature  other  states. 

Listen  to  "YOUR  AMERICA”  radio  program  on  coast-to-coast 
network.  Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE 

UNION  PACIFIC 

RAILROAD 

THE  Sfraientc  middle  route 


uiHn  o  early  settlers  chose  "Industry”  as  the 
state’s  official  motto.  It  was  a  natural  choice  for  an 
industrious  people.  In  Utah  they  visualized  a  future 
of  peace  and  prosperity  to  be  attained  through  indi¬ 
vidual  energy  and  enterprise. 

They  pioneered  irrigation  to  bring  water  to  the 
parched  lands.  They  planted  grain,  raised  cattle  and 
sheep.  Sugar  beets,  too,  became  an  important  crop. 
Mining  was  developed.  In  1869,  the  Union  Pacific 
came  to  Utah  and  provided  the  means  whereby  the 


state’s  products  could  be  shipped  to  distant  markets. 

Today,  Utah’s  farms,  ranches,  mines  and  factories 
contribute  greatly  to  the  war  effort.  Day  after  day, 
livestock,  grain,  vegetables,  fruits,  sugar  and  ore  are 
transported  by  Union  Pacific  over  the  "strategic 
middle  route”  uniting  Utah  with  the  East  and  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Utah’s  citizens  play  a  vital  part  in 
hastening  victory ...  in  working  and  fighting  to 
maintain  the  fundamental  right  of  every  American 
to  achieve  success  through  industry. 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  16 


newspapers  in  key  cities.  Hill 
Advertising  handles  the  account. 

Chabues  L.  King,  leather 
goods,  and  Jos.  Adelson  &  Sons, 
underwear  manufacturers,  have 
appointed  the  Chemow  Co.  to 
handle  their  accounts. 

Williams  Advertising  Agency 
will  direct  the  account  of  Wir- 
UN  St  Schneider,  Susan  Wayne 
brief  size  dresses. 

Effective  Sept.  1,  J.  M.  Mathes, 
Inc.,  will  direct  the  advertising 
for  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills, 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Seagram  Distillers  Corp.  is 
urging  moderation  in  the  use  of 
whisky  in  advertisemen;ts  this 
month  in  235  newspapers.  Ir¬ 
win  Vladimir  &  Co.  is  the 
agency. 

Jacobs  Aircraft  Engine  Co. 
has  assigned  L.  E.  McGivena  & 
Co.  to  direct  its  advertising. 

PuLPwooD  Consuming  Indus¬ 
tries’  war  activities  committee 
has  released  its  paid  ad  for  June 
to  newspapers  in  10  southern 
states.  G.  L.  Miller  &  Co.  is  the 
agency. 

The  State  or  Virginia  will 
launch  a  post-war  tourist  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  in  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

A  two-year  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  national  magazines  and 
newspaper  magazine  sections  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  confec¬ 
tionery  industry  will  get  under 
way  early  in  July.  TTie  cam- 
pai^  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Theodore  Stempfel,  chairman 
of  the  council  on  candy.  Na¬ 
tional  CONFECnONERS’  AsSN., 
and  will  emphasize  the  “fighting 
food  value”  of  candy.  An  esti¬ 
mated  11,000,000  will  be  spent. 
Leo  Burnett  Co.  of  Chicago  is 
ttie  agoicy. 

William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Co.’s 
nationwide  campaign  featuring 
wartime  uses  of  its  gum  brandi 
broke  last  week  in  1,500  news¬ 
papers.  Twice  a  month,  196- 
line  insertions  will  appear  in 
cities  of  5,000  or  more  popula¬ 
tion  and  vdiere  there  are  no 
more  than  two  newspapers  to  a 
market 

Anslet  Radio  Corp.,  Long 
Island  City,  manufacturers  of 
radios  and  phonographs,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc., 
to  direct  its  advertising. 

The  Albert  Woodley  Co.  will 
do  the  advertising  for  Cadet 
Aeronatics,  Inc.,  maker  of  train¬ 
ing  aids,  model  aircraft  prod¬ 
ucts  and  gliders. 

A.  W.  Lewin  Co.  has  taken 
over  the  account  of  the  Eutetic 
Welding  Allots  Co. 

Honey  Butter  Products  Corp., 
Ithaca,  has  given  its  accoimt  to 
Roberts  &  Reimers,  Inc. 

Liggett  St  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
is  releasing  a  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  on  behalf  of  Chesterfield 
cigarettes  in  several  hundred 
newspapers  for  a  new  radio  pro¬ 
gram  featuring  Johnny  Mercer 
over  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  Newell  -  Emmett  is  the 
agency. 

Berkshire  Hills  Conference, 
Inc.,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  has  ap- 
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pointed  John  A.  Finneran,  Inc., 
to  direct  its  advertising. 

Hillman  -  Shane  -  Breyer,  Los 
Angeles  advertising  agency,  has 
resigned  as  of  July  1,  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Los  Angeles  As¬ 
sociated  Apparel  Manufactur¬ 
ers  and  the  California  Apparel 
Creators.  The  Apparel  Manu¬ 
facturers  account  has  been  ser¬ 
viced  by  the  agency  since  1935. 

J.  L.  Ferguson  Co.,  Joliet,  Ill., 
manufacturer  of  Packomatic 
packaging  machinery,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  MacDonald  -  Cook  Co., 
Chicago  and  South  Bend,  to  han¬ 
dle  its  advertising. 

A  new  campaign  for  Bach- 
RACH,  portrait  photographer,  fea¬ 
tures  the  principle  that  women’s 
faces  fall  into  five  definite 
groups,  heart  -  shaped,  oval, 
square,  round,  long — each  of 
which  requires  a  special  photo¬ 
graphic  technique.  ’The  cam¬ 
paign  supplements  the  regular 
schedules  of  its  men’s  and  wo¬ 
men’s  studios  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Wash¬ 
ington  newspapers  in  which 
Bachrach  advertising  has  ap¬ 
peared  for  some  time.  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  handled  by  Needham  & 
Grohmann,  Inc.,  New  York. 

SuPERBA  Cravats,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  has  appointed  Geyer,  Cor¬ 
nell  &  Newell,  Inc.,  as  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

The  Blackhawk  Brewing  Co. 
of  Davenport,  la.,  has  appointed 
H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Advertising 
Co.,  Chicago,  to  handle  its  ac¬ 
coimt.  Newspapers,  radio, 
painted  boards  will  be  used. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

SCHUYLER  KUDNER  has  been 

elected  a  vice-president  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Kudner,  Inc.  He  has  been 
with  the  firm  since  its  inception 
in  1935  and  has  been  in  the 
agency  field  for  more  than  a 
decade.  Brother  to  the  late  Ar¬ 
thur  Kudner,  founder  of  the 
agency  bearing  his  name,  the 
new  vice-president  has  spent 
his  entire  business  life  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  related  industries. 

John  V.  Brew,  Ralph  Linder 
and  I^ANKLiN  Owen  have  been 
elected  vice-presidents  of  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.  Owen  has 
been  with  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
since  1939.  He  was  formerly 
with  Tracy,  Locke,  Dawson,  New 
York,  and  Roche,  Williams  & 
Cunnynham,  Chicago.  Linder 
came  to  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  in 
1940  from  Kroger  Grocery  and 
Baking  Co.  Brew  joined  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  an  executive  ca¬ 
pacity  two  years  ago.  Previous 
to  that  time  he  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Pedlar  and  Ryan, 
Inc. 

Chester  T.  Birch  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  Pedlar, 
Ryan  &  Lusk,  Inc.  He  continues 
as  account  executive  on  the 
Procter  &  Gamble  account. 

J.  R.  Davis  has  been  appointed 
director  of  sales  and  advertising 
for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit. 

W.  Kent  Perkins,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  and 
printing  production  manager  of 
Ludlow  "Apograph  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  joined  the  industrial  mar¬ 
keting  division  of  W.  E.  Long 
Co.,  Chicago  agency,  where  he 


will  work  with  advertising  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  baking  industry. 

Malcolm  Wilder,  formerly 
with  Marschalk  &  Pratt  Co.  and 
the  New  York  office  of  J,  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson,  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  Moser  &  Cotins. 

M.  J.  O’Brien,  president  of 
O’Brien  Gourlay,  Ltd.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.,  advertising  agency, 
has  purchased  the  interest  of 
Allan  Gourlay.  Mr.  Gourlay  is 
resigning  from  the  company. 
’The  firm  name  will  remain  un¬ 
changed. 

Joseph  T.  Leveque  has  joined 
the  Plans-Merchandising  Depart¬ 
ment  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

Frances  Taylor,  formerly 
with  the  Duane  Jones  Co.,  has 
joined  the  creative  staff  of 
Franklin  Bruck  Advertising 
Corp.,  New  York. 

William  L.  Diener,  president 
of  the  William  L.  Diener  Co., 
Chicago  agency,  has  joined  Leo 
Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  as  an  account 
executive.  It  was  announced 
the  Diener  Co.  will  be  discon¬ 
tinued. 

J.  E.  Fleisch,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  A.  Stein  &  Co.. 
Chicago,  will  join  the  staff  of 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

William  T.  Hay  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  art  director  of  Root- 
Mandabach  advertising  agency, 
Chicago. 

Thomas  F.  Cullen  has  joined 
the  Detroit  creative  staff  of 
Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dor- 
rance,  Inc.,  Detroit  and  New 
York  agency,  to  work  on  auto¬ 
motive  and  allied  accounts. 

John  C.  Schriever  has  been 
appointed  an  art  director  of  the 
New  York  offices  of  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.  He  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  agency  for  ten 
years. 

Stanley  F.  Ellsworth  has 
been  named  copy  chief,  Lillian 
F.  Parker,  space  buyer,  and 
Kathyryn  Shanahan,  time 
buyer  of  Hixson  -  O’Donnell 
Agency. 

Fred  L.  Baldwin  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  Hiram  Walker,  Inc. 

James  A.  Leftwich  has  given 
up  his  own  public  relations  of¬ 
fice  at  505  Fifth  Ave.  to  join  the 
staff  of  Baldwin  and  Mermey, 
public  reiations  counsel.  He 
was  at  one  time  associated  with 
the  New  York  Sun. 

Ted  Gravenson,  vice-president 
and  art  director  of  Doyle, 
Kitchen  &  McCormack,  Inc.,  has 
been  advanced  to  vice-president 
and  head  of  industrial  division 
and  post-war  planning  of  Nor¬ 
man  E.  Mack  &  Co. 

Eleanor  Walker  Selk,  for¬ 
merly  with  Gray  advertising 
agency  will  do  copy  and  re¬ 
search  for  the  H.  M.  Kiesewet- 
ter  Agency. 

C.  L.  Landon  of  Ivey  &  Elling¬ 
ton,  Inc.,  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  the  plans 
and  research  department.  He 
will  also  direct  activities  of  the 
agency’s  merchandising  institute. 

Ben  Morris  has  joined  Cald- 
well-Clements,  Inc.,  to  handle 
sales  promotion  and  copy  ser¬ 
vice. 

Sara  Lipsey  has  been  ap- 
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pointed  copy  chief,  Robir  iw 
STEN,  publicity  director,  In^ 
Weisfeld,  production 
and  Kenneth  Wayne,  artlHE. 
tor  of  the  Chernow  Co. 

Oscar  E.  Snow,  formerlr  wHt. 
the  New  York  office  of  Ji^ 
’Thomas  Chirurg  Co.,  Inc., 
joined  Doyle,  Kitchen  and  lb. 
Cormick,  Inc.,  as  an  account  a- 
ecutive. 

Wallace  H.  Goldsmith, 
formerly  with  the  National  At 
sociation  of  Manufacturer!,  ha 
rejoined  McCann-Erickson,  !« 
as  a  member  of  the  foreign  de 
partment. 

Eleanor  Lynch,  food  editor  of 
Everywoman’s  magazine  for  tla 
past  two  years,  and  Lynn  Givn 
recently  copy  chief  of  Wilktii 
B.  Glovin  advertising  agenej 
have  joined  the  public  relation! 
staff  of  J.  Walter  ’Thompson  Co 

John  A.  Mullen  will  join  the 
executive  staff  of  the  newly 
formed  agency  of  Doherty,  Clif 
ford  &  Shenfi^d,  Inc.,  as  director 
of  the  commercial  writing  de¬ 
partment.  At  one  time  Mr.  Mii- 
len  was  a  vice-president  erf  Ba¬ 
ton  &  Bowles  which  post  he  kit 
to  become  copy  chief  of  the  OWl. 

Rita  Ephraim,  formerly  an  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  media  departeent 
of  Leon  S.  Golnick  &  Assodates, 
has  been  promoted  to  space 
buyer. 

John  J.  Broderick  was  elected 
a  vice-president  of  Doremus  I 
Co.  to  direct  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department. 

Russell  Branch,  formerly 
copy  chief  of  Tracy  Kent  &  Co 
and  previously  with  RCA  Manu 
facturing  Corp.,  has  joined  th( 
creative  staff  of  Fuller  &  Smith 
&  Ross,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Fred  Schmidt,  for  seven  yean 
in  government  service  as  at 
anlayst  and  planning  supervisor 
has  joined  Ivey  &  Ellington,  Inc., 
and  will  handle  similar  work  in 
the  plans  and  research  depart-l 
ment. 

William  J.  Moll,  executive  o8 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc., 
has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Publicity  Council  for 
Health  and  Welfare  Services. 

J.  W.  Ingham,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  McManus,  John  and 
Adams,  Inc.,  national  advertis-^ 
ing  agency  in  Detroit,  is  cele¬ 
brating  a  quarter  century  of  ser¬ 
vice  with  that  organization. 


When  a  Thunderbolt  strikes . . .  anything  can  happen 


A  THUNDERBOLT  roars  over  the  Channel.  Calais 
coming  up!  An  ack-ack  gun  barks  in  German  from 
a  flak  tower.  But  not  for  long.  Eight  50-caliber  machine 
guns  ram  hot  steel  down  its  throat. 

Work  to  be  done  upstairs?  A  flight  of  Thunderbolts 
swoops  down  from  high  heaven  to  scatter  a  cloud  of 
ME’s  harrying  Fortresses  on  bombing  runs  over  Berlin. 
Work  to  be  done  on  the  "deck”?  Two  earth-quaking 
bombs  slip  from  beneath  a  diving  Thunderbolt’s  wings 
at  tree-top  level.  A  bridge  blows  up . . .  and  with  it  the 
last  chance  of  Nazi  reserves  to  reaclvthe  invasion  front. 
Flown  by  the  finest  pilots  in  the  world,  the  Thunderbolt 
comes  alive.  When  it  strikes,  high  or  low,  anything  can 
happen.  Guided  by  skilled  hands,  it’s  a  fighter  that  Joes 
everything.  And  when  hundreds  of  them  strike,  everything 
does  happen. 


The  newest  Republic  P-47  Thunderbolt,  with  bubble 
canopy,  gives  a  pilot  around-the-clock  vision.  With 
hundreds  more  "emergency”  horsepower,  . 
he  makes  and  breaks  contact  with  the  enemy 
at  will.  New  propellers  add  400  feet  per 
minute  to  his  climb.  With  a  doubled  radius  Jf.  ,  ITT... 
of  action,  the  protection  of  the  'Thunder-  ...v-i««.i 
bolt’s  devastating  fire  power  permits  heavy  bombers  a 
deeper  penetration  into  enemy  territory. 

Stratosphere  fighter,  long  distance  escort,  dive  bomber, 
ground  strafer — the  Republic  P-47  'Tliunderbolt  is  a  busy 
plane  these  invasion  days. 

Republic  Aviation  Corporation,  Farmingdakt  Long  Island, 
New  York,  and  Evansville,  Indiana. 

V  Tk 

Republic  firsts  in  war  point  to  firsts  in  peace 


REPU  BUC  ®  AVI  ATIOH 


CORPORATION 

Speciallits  in  High-speed,  High-altitude  Aircraft 


Fights  7  miles  up 


Level  flight  over  400  m.p.  h. 


Eight  50  col.  machine  guns 


i 
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THE  PLACE  OF  REUGION  IN  THE  POST-WAR  PRESS 


continued  from  page  10 
tor  or  reporter  regards  the 
wastepaper  basket  as  the  right 
receptable  for  religious  copy. 
Often  his  assessment  is  right. 
On  the  other  hand,  even  if  he  is 
not  prejudiced  against  religion, 
it  may  be  his  limited  outlook 
that  is  wrong  because  the  copy 
does  not  measure  up  to  his 
stereotyped  estimate  of  what 
constitutes  “good  stuff.”  It  has 
not  occurred  to  him  to  make  an¬ 
nual  reassessments  and  enlarge 
his  sense  of  values.  He  becomes 
a  desk  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

A  similar  impression  prevails 
higher  up,  and  the  typical  Fleet 
Street  attitude  may  perhaps  be 
epitomized,  not  unfairly,  in  the 
reply  which  a  Fleet  Street  editor 
gave  to  a  correspondent  who 
inquired  why  he  had  not  pub¬ 
lished  anything  of  a  speech 
which  I  had  made  on  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  press  for  the 
spirituai  welfare  of  readers. 
“It  is  a  subject  more  fitting  for 
the  trade  press,”  he  wrote. 

Saturday  Sermons 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in 
the  iast  12  months  a  nucleus  has 
been  developing  among  the  na¬ 
tional  newspapers  which  has  no 
doubt  as  to  what  the  more 
thoughtful  sections  of  the  public 
need  and  want  in  the  matter  of 
religious  news,  views,  and  com¬ 
ment. 

The  Saturday  sermon  of  the 
Times  and  the  Daily  Telegraph 
are,  of  course,  of  long  standing. 
It  is  perhaps  not  politic  to  single 
out  a  particular  paper,  but  I 
dare  to  mention  the  Daily  Sketch 
because  its  policy,  at  once  pro¬ 
gressive,  positive,  and  well  de¬ 
fined  on  matters  of  Christian 
faith,  is  more  and  more  taking 
the  lead  on  the  precise  lines 
which  I  am  sure  newspapers  as 
a  whole  will  sooner  or  later 
have  to  adopt. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  press  is  much  clearer 
and  more  bracing  than  it  is  in 
London.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
the  bulk  is  allowed  to  develop 
slowly  on  its  own  lines  it  will 
naturally  reach  the  point  of  ap¬ 
proaching  post-war  problems 
from  the  Christian  angle.  Its 
sense  of  responsibility  is  so 
acute  that  the  gap  between  the 
strict  moral  standard  which  it 
upholds  and  the  Christian  ethic 
is  not  anything  like  as  wide  as 
it  is  in  the  London  press,  and 
there  are  occasions  when  it  is 
bridged. 

Suspicion  Exists 

At  the  same  time  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  suspicion  has  yet  to  be 
dispersed.  Admittedly  it  is  not 
a  London  fog.  It  is  patchy,  but 
never  a  “pea-souper.”  Respon¬ 
siveness  outside  London  to  the 
press  Association  policy  of  in¬ 
cluding  in  reports  the  religious 
aspects  of  a  subject  under  discus¬ 
sion  is  an  encouraging  indica¬ 
tion  that  public  utterances  on 
spiritual  matters  are  recognized 
as  being  of  public  concern  in 
these  testing  times.  This  straight 
reporting  is,  like  water,  finding 
its  own  level. 

More  than  this.  I  have  small 
newspapers  in  mind  in  which 
news  reports  are  reinforced  by 


regular  features  of  a  diverse  re¬ 
ligious  character.  Their  sturdy 
independence  and  example  are 
invigorating.  Religion,  one  feels, 
has  a  comer  of  its  own,  is  a  wel¬ 
come  visitor.  Readers  are  at¬ 
tracted  because  articles,  as  well 
as  sermons,  stand  or  fall  on 
merit.  Local  opinion  is  quick  to 
appreciate  such  evidence  of  re¬ 
sponsible  and  uplifting  journal¬ 
ism  and  show  a  respect  for  the 
new.spaper  which  could  not  be 
attained  in  any  other  way. 

Yes,  the  circle  of  provincial 
newspapers  adopting  an  enter¬ 
prising  policy  towards  religion 
is  expanding.  One  is  proud,  too, 
of  the  lead  given  by  the  fore¬ 
most  journals,  not  forgetting  our 
friends  across  the  border.  Such 
papers  are  the  salt  of  the  press 
and  the  spearhead  of  a  new  or¬ 
der  aimed  at  letting  the  public — 
religious,  irreligious,  and  non¬ 
religious — see  beyond  any  doubt 
that  their  background  is  a 
Christian  positive. 

If  a  newspaper  has  political 
convictions,  is  there  any  reason 
why  it  should  not  have  relig¬ 
ious?  Why  be  ashamed  to  have 
them?  Advocates  of  material¬ 
ism  have  no  such  qualms. 
Christian  home,  team  work,  and 
mutual  trust  on  industry  and  a 
united  nation  are,  after  all,  what 
Britain  is  striving  for. 

It  was  the  Queen  who  said  in 
her  broadcast  that  women  must 
be  concerned  with  religion,  as 
it  is  in  Christian  homes  that  real 
spiritual  recovery  and  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  national  life  should  start. 
And  I  am  still  waiting  for  an 
infiuential  newspaper  to  urge 
the  Cabinet  to  mobilize  the 
spiritual  strength  of  the  nation 
and  to  advocate  the  Christian 
touch  in  the  solution  of  the  re¬ 
current  industrial  and  labor 
problems.  Perilous  stuff,  per¬ 
haps,  but  opening  up  unexplored 
territory. 

Up  to  Monagemont 

If  a  new  spirit  is  to  infuse  the 
press  the  first  move  must  obvi¬ 
ously  come  from  proprietors  or 
those  responsible  for  newspaper 
management.  Direction  allied 
to  goodwill  from  the  very  top  is 
the  only  true  orientation,  for  it 
will  sweep  away  fear  or  re¬ 
luctance  on  the  part  of  a  staff.  It 
will  enable  an  editor  to  receive 
representatives  of  organized  re¬ 
ligion  and  associated  movements 
and  talk  frankly  and  freely  with 
them  without  mental  reserva¬ 
tions. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  re¬ 
ligion  should  be  given  a  dis¬ 
parity  of  presentation.  It  must 
be  a  natural  inclusion,  an  inte¬ 
gration,  an  emanation  rather 
than  an  excrescence.  The  com¬ 
mercial  aspect,  too,  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  There  is  the 
necessity  to  remember  the  del¬ 
icately  balanced  economic  struc¬ 
ture  and  to  test  the  stress  and 
strain  to  which  such  a  policy 
may  be  calculated  to  subject  a 
particular  type  of  publication, 
serious-minded  or  popular. 

Circulation,  it  is  true,  may  be 
lost.  The  test  of  a  proprietor’s 
faith  would  be  his  readiness  to 
drop  circulation,  which,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  would  be  only 
temporary. 


Next  there  is  the  necessity  to 
create  the  correct  attitude  on 
the  part  of  a  staff.  I  somehow 
feel  that  the  characteristic  atti¬ 
tude  of  a  journalist  towards  re¬ 
ligious  matters  is  the  product  of 
an  incomplete  education.  Lack 
of  a  cultural  background  leads 
to  the  narrowing  of  interest  to 
sex,  sport  and  sensation.  It  is 
an  infantile  outlook  shared  by  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion. 

There  are  other  factors.  Re¬ 
ligion  is  taboo  at  school,  or,  if 
religious  instruction  is  given,  it 
ceases  at  14  or  no  longer  keeps 
pace  with  the  adolescent  mind, 
which  as  a  consequence,  sets  up 
science  as  a  god  and  accepts 
only  that  which  can  be  proved. 

It  is  this  absence  of  extended 
instruction,  together  with  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  something  of 
philosophy,  metaphysics  and  the 
thoughts  and  reasoning  of  the 
greatest  minds  the  world  has 
produced  throughout  the  ages 
that  may  account  for  the  myopic 
assertion:  “It  doesn’t  interest 
me,  so  it  cannot  be  of  interest 
to  readers.” 

What  Is  Copy? 

It  may  be  that  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  convincing  reporters  and 
sub-editors  that  there  is  a  wider 
horizon  they  will  need  retrain¬ 
ing  in  what  is  copy.  Shall  I  ex¬ 
empt  news  editors?  Reporters 
will  need  to  be  instructed  not  to 
close  their  eyes  until  their  sub¬ 
conscious  professional  mind  puts 
them  on  the  alert  directly  a 
speaker  utters  a  striking  pas¬ 
sage.  Addresses  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  as  they  were  when  I  was 
a  junior — as  a  whole,  not  simply 
in  segments  to  disinter  matter 
for  dramatic  headlines. 

Continuous  attention  will  help 
a  reporter  to  discover  unsus¬ 
pected  values.  So  often  a  re¬ 
porter  makes  a  meeting  fit  into 
the  narrow  mold  of  his  mind  in¬ 
stead  of  pouring  his  mind  into 
the  mold  of  the  meeting.  There 
is  room  today  for  reporters  of 
the  old  school. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  higher 
standard  of  education  will  have 
to  be  demanded  from  recruits  to 
journalism  and  a  watch  kept  on 
their  intellectual  growth  as  they 
ascend  the  ladder.  In  too  many 
cases  a  promising  young  man 
has  got  a  swollen  head  through 
facile  success,  and  it  is  pathetic 
how  these  individuals,  writing 
every  day  to  instruct  and  infiu- 
ence,  can  come  to  look  with 
contempt  upon  those  whose 
minds  and  souls  are  on  a  far 
higher  plane. 

The  post-war  journalist  must 
be  humble,  and  dig  down  deep 
to  appreciate  what  people  are 
expecting  of  his  profession. 

Intrusion  Into  Privacy 

The  press  cannot,  of  course, 
present  a  new  front  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  without  putting  its  own  house 
in  order.  In  am  reminded  of 
the  man  whom  a  parson  was 
trying  to  convert.  “Christianity 
has  been  here  for  nearly  2,000 
years,”  said  the  man,  “and  look 
at  the  state  the  world  is  in.” 
“Yes,”  retorted  the  parson, 
’’water  has  been  in  the  world  for 


billions  of  years,  and  lo<*  .tttu 
state  of  your  neck.” 

Well,  you  will  all  agree  th. 
freedom  must  remain  fre«u 
not  stray  into  license,  ili 
one  of  the  implications  concm 
closer  relations  between^ 
ployers  and  employed,  and  d 
fice  conditions.  The  code  of  on 
fessional  conduct  must  be  C 
taut.  Intrusion  into  privacy  mu 
remain  under  control. 

One  of  the  worst  featurei  o 
journalism  before  the  war  m 
the  periodic  witch-hunt.  Ah 
to  this  is  the  baiting  of  the  mi 
who  may  have  said  somethin 
indiscreet.  He  is  pilloried  a 
every  time  he  pops  up  afresh  oi 
come  all  the  old  reference  cui 
tings.  One  public  man  coi 
fessed  to  me  that  the  press  ha 
driven  him  to  the  brink  of  su 
cide. 


Writing  Influences  Public 
Next,  biased  and  distorted 
porting,  especially  of  Parhjl 
mentary  debates,  should  hf 
judged  as  infringing  the  canoj 
of  honesty. 

Something  which  it  is  wort 
while  considering  is  the  unpn 
dictable  way  in  which  what : 
written  influences  public  opii 
ion.  Experience  has  created 
definite  impression  on  my  min 
that  readers  follow  what  nev 
papers  say  about  men  and  movi 
ments  on  which  hasty,  ill-coi 
sidered  and  often  prejudice 
judgment  is  passed  and  the  ga 
lery  played  up  to. 

It  is  curious  that  matters  c 
goodness  should  be  met  in  som 
sections  of  the  press  with  d( 
rision  and  deprecation  and  thi 
not  a  fraction  of  the  time  an 
trouble  is  levied  upon  appraii 
ing  them  justly  that  is  spent  i 
verifying  the  facts  of  a  stor 
with  but  a  passing  interest.  ^ 
Once  Fleet  Street  condenmf 
and  provided  there  is  no  fear  ol 
legal  retaliation,  it  has  a  knack 
on  occasion,  of  turning  a  blinc 
eye  to  evidence  favoring  the  ac 
cused,  and  goes  as  far  as  to  rei 
fuse  a  platform  for  reply. 

It  is  this  kind  of  dispi^ei 
ment  which  the  public  believes 
and  it  is  worse  than  irrespon 
sible  to  deprive  the  communitj 
of  information  which  it  shoulc 
have  to  enable  it  to  form  a  cor 
rect  and  impartial  judgment 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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These  inks  are  different  because  they  “stay  put”— set  faster  anti  print  sharp.  Cuts  reprtxluce  like 
the  camera  told  them,  advertisers  stop  calling  for  re-runs,  and  even  debutantes  admit  “it  looks  like 
me— well,  just  a  little”! 

The  new  Huber  News  Black  Inks  know  their  place  . . .  give  a  cleaner,  sharper  reproduction  that  makes 
reading  easier.  And  what’s  more,  they  eliminate  build-up  on  angle  bars,  pipes,  etc.  They  decrease  first 
impression  offset,  lessen  strike-through,  and  have  less  tendency  to  rub  off  on  hands. 

One  of  these  three  new  inks  is  certain  to  exactly  fit  your  needs-and  all  are  now  obtainable  at 
short  notice.  Consult  your  Huber  representative  or  write  any  office  of  J.  M.  Huber,  Inc.:  New  York, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston. 
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Reporter  Loses 
Scoop,  Saves 
Babies'  Lives 

Cleveland,  June  10 — The  alert¬ 
ness  and  enterprise  of  two  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  reporters  this  week 
saved  two  little 
girls  from  death 
by  starvation 
and  cracked  one 
of  the  biggest  lo¬ 
cal  stories  of  the 
year  in  keeping 
with  the  best  tra¬ 
ditions  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

On  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon. 

Reporter  Joan 
Reese  received  a 
call  that  two  lit-  Joan  Raase 
tie  girls,  Shirley 

Millmaker,  5,  and  Mildred  Mill- 
maker,  6V&,  were  imprisoned  in 
their  home  without  food  by  a 
step-mother  who  hated  them. 

Mrs.  Reese  called  the  Police 
Women’s  Bureau  to  talk  to  Po¬ 
licewoman  Ceiia  Heidinger,  who 
she  knew  would  keep  toe  story 
exclusive  for  the  Press  if  the 
report  was  correct. 

Miss  Heidinger  was  not  avail¬ 
able  and  Mrs.  Reese  faced  a 
dilemma. 

A  good  reporter,  should  she 
tell  other  police-women  about 
toe  case  and  take  a  chance  that 
the  morning  paper,  toe  Ploin 
Dealer,  would  get  toe  story  first, 
or — should  she  wait  until  toe 
next  morning  to  be  sure  toe 
story  would  be  sewed  up  and 
let  the  children  starve  for  an¬ 
other  12  to  15  hours? 

Reporter  Reese  decided  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  babies. 

She  called  other  policewomen 
into  the  case  and  asked  for  im¬ 
mediate  action. 

Policewomen  found  the  two 
little  girls  imprisoned  in  a  dark 
bedroom  amid  indescribable  filth, 
starving  and  cowering  like  small 
frightened  animals.  They  were 
rushed  to  City  Hospital,  hardly 
able  to  stand.  Doctors  said  they 
were  in  an  acute  stage  of  mal¬ 
nutrition  and  could  not  have 
lived  under  existing  conditions 
for  two  more  months. 

Mrs.  Reese’s  worries  about  los¬ 
ing  the  story — the  Plain  Dealer 
got  it  first — were  realized,  but 
she  had  toe  satisfaction  of  hav¬ 
ing  lived  up  to  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  of  her  calling. 

Reporter  Ray  D^rane  pitched 
into  the  story  with  her  on  Thurs¬ 
day  for  a  cleanup  which  re¬ 
vealed  that  social  agencies  and 
toe  Police  Women’s  Bureau  had 
failed  for  toe  past  eight  months 
to  take  action  in  the  Millmaker 
case,  although  requested  several 
times  to  do  so. 

The  father  had  complained  to 
social  agencies,  said  he  was  “in 
the  middle’’  and  blamed  his 
wife.  Her  own  child,  2,  was 
found  to  be  plump,  healthy  and 
clean.  Both  father  and  step¬ 
mother  were  arrested. 

The  little  drama  of  newspaper- 
ing  ended  with  editor  Louis  B. 
Seltzer  of  toe  Press  commending 
Joan  Reese  for  adhering  to  toe 
highest  ideals  of  her  profession 
in  sacrificing  a  scoop  for  the 
welfare  of  the  children. 


Admen  to  See  Movie 

In  order  to  present  informa¬ 
tion  on  their  market  to  Chicago 
space  buyers,  toe  advertising 
media  of  North  Dakota  have 
pooled  their  efforts  in  assigning 
Ralph  Welch  of  the  Greater 
North  Dakota  Association  to 
show  a  moving  picture  with  up 
to  toe  minute  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  state.  Press,  radio 
and  outdoor  advertising  media 
of  North  Dakota,  using  toe 
Greater  North  Dakota  Associa¬ 
tion  as  toe  central  agency,  have 
invited  advertising  agencies, 
manufacturers,  prominent  men 
of  toe  business  world  to  lunch¬ 
eons  in  Chicago  on  June  20  and 
21,  where  they  will  see  the  pic¬ 
tures  displayed  by  Ralph  Welch, 
a^icultural  agent  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  an  accompanying 
talk.  Raymond  Dobson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  toe  North  Dakota  Press 
Association,  representing  toe 
weekly  newspapers  of  the  state, 
will  be  chairman  of  the  two 
luncheons.  Cooperating  with  toe 
movement  to  bring  the  mountain 
of  evidence  to  toe  buyers  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  are  the  Fargo 
Daily  Forum,  Minot  Daily  News, 
Bismarck  Daily  Tribune,  Man- 
dan  Daily  Pioneer,  Grand  Forks 
Daily  Herald,  toe  North  Central 
Broadcasting  System;  WDAY  of 
Fargo,  KFYR  of  Bismarck,  KILO 
of  Grand  Forks,  toe  Dakota 
Farmer,  toe  Northwestern  Poster 
Advertising  Service  and  the 
Cook  Sign  Co.  of  Fargo. 


Religion  in  the 
Post-War  Press 

continued  from  page  54 


Even  worse  is  the  policy  that  in¬ 
stigates  inquiries  merely  to 
“snoop”  in  order  to  find  some¬ 
one  or  something  to  snipe  and 
sneer  at. 

Again,  no  self-respecting  edi¬ 
tor  will  use  religion  or  public 
welfare  as  a  cloak  for  rummag¬ 
ing  in  the  dustbin  for  sex  gar¬ 
bage.  Further,  there  will  be  no 
room  for  suggestive  or  unedify¬ 
ing  articles,  or  for  unnecessary 
reports  of  court  cases  of  a  sala¬ 
cious  nature.  I  am  not  over¬ 
looking  toe  occasions  when  it  is 
a  matter  of  public  concern  that 
unpleasant  cases  should  not  be 
entirely  ignored.  Nor  should 
features  which,  under  the  guise 
of  entertainment  encourage  su¬ 
perstition,  find  a  place  in  news¬ 
paper  columns. 

War  favors  the  spread  of  nec¬ 
romancy,  which  journalism 
should  expose  uncompromis¬ 
ingly.  If  it  does  not,  science 
will,  for  science  has  made  up  its 
mind  to  act  as  counsellor  and 
guardian  against  psuedo  -  scien¬ 
tific  claims  and  charlatanism. 

See*  Press  Campoign 

Two  things  I  know  are  com¬ 
ing.  One  is  a  press  campaign 
conducted  on  an  extensive  scale 
by  organized  religion.  Along¬ 
side  this  is  the  possibility  of  an 
advertising  campaign  to  “put 
across  Christianity.”  In  both, 
the  Churches  must  show  that 
they  have  something  to  pub¬ 
licize,  and  journalists  that  they 
are  capable  of  recognizing  and 
evaluating  it  impartially  and 
correctly. 


Secondly,  science  will  be  seek¬ 
ing  the  cooperation  of  the  press 
in  making  the  public  science¬ 
conscious.  Editors  will  need  a 
ripe  knowledge  and  wisdom  to 
hold  the  balance  evenly  be¬ 
tween  the  claims  of  science  and 
religion,  each  of  which  is,  like 
journalism,  seeking  after  truth. 
Hie  Archbishop,  at  toe  end  of 
the  year,  expertly  dissected 
their  respective  positions,  show¬ 
ing  that  science,  though  master 
in  its  own  sphere,  has  limitations 
against  the  wider  horizon  of 
things  outside  its  realm. 

Then  I  think  it  would  be  wise 
if  the  Archbishops  could  ar¬ 
range  guidance  conferences  and 
ask  the  Bishops  to  exchange 
views  on  matters  of  moment 
with  journalists  in  the  provinces. 

I  favor  similar  and  equal  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Free  Churches. 
Thus  the  broad  Christian  angle 
on  national  or  international  is¬ 
sues  would  tend  to  find  expres¬ 
sion  in  editorial  comment  and 
policy.  One  result  would  be 
to  encourage  the  appointment 
of  ecclesiastical  correspondents, 
who  no  doubt  would  compare 
notes  over  a  cup  of  coffee  with 
the  science  correspondents! 

Cditors-Clergy  Contact 

Then  contact  between  editors 
and  the  local  clergy  and  min¬ 
isters  might  be  made  more  effec¬ 
tive,  more  sincere  and  mutually 
profitable.  An  exchange  of 
viewpoints,  a  healthy,  even  vig¬ 
orous,  argument  would  enable 
each  to  see  in  a  clearer  light  the 
problems  and  opinions  of  the 
other,  and  perhaps  produce  a 
novel  suggestion  or  two.  Local 
crusades  to  bring  religion  to  the 
masses  could  be  enormously  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  allocation  of 
space,  particularly  in  the  week¬ 
lies. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question 
of  toe  special  kind  of  matter  to 
be  published.  The  case  is  not 
met  by  a  weekly  sermon  from  an 
outside  contributor.  Decisions 
of  this  kind  I  leave  to  editors 
themselves,  who  know  better 
than  I  the  variety  of  methods 
and  toe  range  of  features  at 
their  command  calculated  to 
stimulate  national  and  local  in¬ 
terest. 

While  the  religious  -  minded 
are  likely  to  be  satisfied,  the 
large  majority  upon  whom  no 
impression  may  be  made  by 
routine  reports  must  not  be 
overlooked.  On  this  I  submit 
that  it  may  not  be  the  duty  of  a 
newspaper  to  evangelize  —  not 
necessarily  the  duty  —  yet  dis¬ 
creet  reiteration  of  the  Christian 
motif  presented  as  a  living 
truth  in  modern  parable  form 
may  at  least  arouse  the  curiosity 
of  those  who  from  choice  or  ig¬ 
norance  are  not  religious,  and 
probably  lead  to  inquiry  of  the 
Churches. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  conver¬ 
sational  value  of  any  particular 
subject  that  is  the  deciding  fac¬ 
tor  as  to  publication.  Unless  the 
subject  has  a  live  interest  for 
discussion,  a  reader  does  not 
want  to  know  an  editor’s  opin¬ 
ion.  The  art  of  presenting  re¬ 
ligion  in  this  way  has  been  lost, 
if  it  ever  existed,  and  a  vicious 
circle  set  up  which  has  partly 
accounted  for  press  apathy.  To¬ 


day  life  presses  upon  us  so  in¬ 
sistently  as  to  demand  that  the 
press  by  virtue  of  its  positloii 
shall  break  that  circle. 

Religion  is  not  the  only  sub¬ 
ject  from  which  journalists  8c«k 
to  escape  because  they  do  not 
understand  it  or  want  or  try  to, 
and  this  process  of  contraction  ii 
not  a  healthy  omen.  Escapism 
is  the  negation  of  the  journalis¬ 
tic  function.  Religion,  without 
theological  dry  bones,  can  be  re 
lated  to  life  and  made  an  inter 
esting  topic,  and  there  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  opportunity  for  journalism 
to  harness  it  to  local  life  in  its 
many  manifestations  and  actiM- 
ties. 

Newspapers  can  continue  their 
function  as  a  corrective  force. 
They  can  analyze  and  expose 
the  blatant  evils  of  the  age— not 
leave  it  entirely  to  Bishops- 
and  the  more  plausible  but  false 
philosophies  which  in  one  form 
or  another  will  always  crop  up. 

When  we  note  how  the  Ger 
man  youth  have  been ,  poisoned 
by  Nazi  doctrines,  we  can  see 
how  essential  it  is  to  prevent 
British  boys’  and  girls’  being  in¬ 
fected.  'The  answer  is  to  give 
them  right  spiritual  equipment. 

Journalism  can  discuss  tbe 
religious  aspect  of  public  affain 
and  the  public  aspect  of  relig¬ 
ious  affairs  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Journalism  can  show 
that  religion  is  not  a  bolt-hole 
or  side-show,  but  that  Christian¬ 
ity  is  a  fighting  faith  from  which 
this  nation  has  derived  its  most 
precious  elements,  and  that  it 
can  once  again  be  woven  into 
not  only  the  fabric  of  personal 
living,  but  into  a  whole  philos¬ 
ophy  of  progress  whereby  the 
future  can  be  ensured  as  well  as 
the  present  saved. 

There  is  courageous  work  and 
plenty  of  fighting  with  the  pen 
for  an  enlightened  press. 

My  conviction  is  that  progress 
rests  primarily  with  the  pr^ 
outside  London,  which,  with  its 
customary  sanity  and  vision,  can 
fashion  fresh  traditions  of  stew¬ 
ardship.  Britain  is  still  nomi¬ 
nally  a  Christian  nation.  Its 
press  can,  if  it  will,  line  vv 
with  others  to  help  to  make  it 
actually  so.  It  can  let  its  light 
so  shine  as  to  remove  the  re¬ 
proach  that  it  makes  little  or  no 
use  of  its  potential  for  good,  and 
it  can  convey  to  a  war-weary 
world  the  message  of  hope  that 
is  so  desperately  needed. 
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ASNE  Clipping 
Service  Hailed 
By  Gen.  Baker 

A  recently-inaugurated  proj¬ 
ect  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  which  pro¬ 
vides  newspaper  clippings  for 
the  men  in  the  armed  forces 
overseas,  has  so  impressed  Gen. 
Ira  C.  Eaker,  commander  of  the 
Eighth  Air  Force  in  England, 
that  he  has  asked  that  a  similar 
service  be  set  up  for  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Allied  Air  Forces. 

Gen.  Eaker's  request  came  to 
the  society  through  Major  Har¬ 
old  L.  Leyshon,  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Air  Forces  Group, 
who  said  the  project  is  a  morale 
factor  “of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance.” 

In  its  Bulletin  of  June  1,  the 
society  urges  each  member  to 
appoint  someone  on  his  staff  to 
clip  the  newspapers  daily  and 
mail  the  material  overseas  two 
or  three  times  a  week. 

Scrapbooks  Mado 

In  England,  a  system  for  circu¬ 
lation  of  scrapbooks  among  the 
various  groups  and  squadrons 
has  already  b^n  started. 

The  idea  was  conceived  by 
Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Knight  Newspapers, 
who  has  just  resigned  his  office 
as  ASNE  secretary.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  Mr.  Walters,  Col.  Lester 
A.  Lear,  public  relations  officer 
at  Eighth  Air  Force  Headquar¬ 
ters,  wrote: 

.  .  The  American  papers 
have  been  swell  about  sending 
clippings,  and  I  feel  somewhat 
embarrassed  because  I  haven’t 
had  time  to  write  thank-you 
letters  to  all  the  editors. 

“I  think  we  have  worked  out 
a  good  arrangement  for  han¬ 
dling  the  clippings  ant  getting 
them  down  to  the  various  squad¬ 
rons  in  both  fighter  and  bomber 
commands  through  photo  offset 
reproduction.” 

With  volunteers  already  clip¬ 
ping  the  papers  in  a  number  of 
cities,  the  society  is  looking 
toward  full  coverage  of  the 
country.  To  that  end,  it  has 
asked  those  interested  to  write 
to  the  Bulletin  office  for  instruc¬ 
tions  and  mailing  addresses. 

■ 

FEPC's  Lile  Hangs 
On  Senate  Action 

Washincton,  June  14  —  The 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  narrowly  escaped 
legislative  death  in  the  House 
after  its  attempt  to  censor  news¬ 
paper  classified  advertising  had 
been  revealed,  faces  a  new 
threat  when  the  pending  appro¬ 
priation  bill  is  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  approval. 

R^.  Hatton  Sumners  of  Texas, 
Judiciary  Committee  chairman 
and  veteran  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  directed  his  colleagues’ 
attention  to  the  order  issued  by 
FEPC  to  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News 
and  asked  for  a  vote  to  end  the 
existence  of  the  agency.  ’The 
motion  to  include  $500,0()0  in  the 
appr(^riation  bill  to  defray  the 
costs  of  FEPC  for  one  year  was 
adopted  after  bitter  debate. 

’The  Senate’s  subcommittee 
considering  the  appropriation 


bill  suggested  that  the  $500,- 
000  be  stricken  out,  but  the  full 
conunittee  restored  it.  Today, 
Senators  from  southern  states 
met  at  the  invitation  of  Sen. 
Richard  Russeil  of  C^toorgia,  and 
organized  to  fight  the  issue  on 
the  fioor  when  the  bill  comes  up 
for  action. 

■ 

Campbell  Sues 
Minister  On 
Slander  Charge 

A  civil  suit  unusual  not  only 
in  its  nature,  but  also  in  the 
identities  of  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant,  has  been  filed  in  the 
Middlesex  County  courts  in 
Massachusetts  by  Gardner  Camp¬ 
bell,  managing  ^itor  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Wakefield 
( Mass. )  Daily  Item,  against  Rev. 
LeRoy  Congdon,  pastor  of  the 
First  Universalist  Church. 

Editor  Campbell  is  suing  for 
slander  and  alleges  that  Rev. 
Congdon  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  initial  circulation  of  a 
statement  that  Campbell  de¬ 
clared,  during  a  talk  on  Oct.  6, 
1943,  that  he  intended  or  desired 
“to  drive  all  Jewish  merchants 
off  Main  St.  ( Wakefield )  in  1944.” 

Ada  Withdrawn 

’The  incident  was  extensively 
publicized  in  the  Item  in  De¬ 
cember  and  February,  following 
what  Editor  Campbell  alleges 
were  fruitless  attempts  to  get 
the  Wakefield  Ministers’  Union 
to  act,  and  following  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  advertising  from  the 
Item  by  five  Jewish  merchants — 
a  withdrawal  that  still  is  main¬ 
tained. 

It  will  be  charged  that  belief 
in  the  minister’s  story  was  the 
influencing  factor  in  the  mer¬ 
chants’  action. 

After  denying  he  made  any 
such  statement,  or  any  remark 
that  could  be  so  construed.  Edi¬ 
tor  Campbell  twice  last  winter 
charged  that  Rev.  Congdon  took 
his  allegation  to  Rev.  Harry  W. 
Birch,  president  of  the  Ministers’ 
Union;  that  a  meeting  of  the 
ministers,  called  at  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  behest,  heard  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  denials  and  his  demand 
for  investigation,  and  adjourned 
without  action. 

Mr.  Congdon  in  recent  months 
has  been  active  in  Boston  efforts 
to  combat  anti-Semitism,  has 
figured  as  one  of  several  Protes¬ 
tant  clergymen  petitioners  to  the 
governor  to  act  to  check  alleged 
anti-Semitic  acts  in  Boston,  and 
has  signed  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  sponsored  by  Jewish  and 
other  interests  to  that  end. 

He  resigned  his  ministry  sev¬ 
eral  days  ago,  to  take  effect 
July  1,  when  he  will  join  the 
USO  as  a  field  director. 

Mr.  Campbell  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  while  he  re¬ 
gretted  the  fact  that  “the 
church,”  as  a  imit,  would  be 
more  or  less  drawn  into  the  con¬ 
troversy,  with  all  Protestant 
ministers,  except  the  Episcopal 
rector,  involved  as  witnesses,  the 
heads  of  the  churches  had  had 
at  least  three  distinct  challenges 
to  marshal  all  evidence  obtain¬ 
able  and  ascertain  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  charge  made  by 
one  of  their  number,  but  had 
failed  to  do  so.” 


N.  Y.  Retailers  in 
All-Out  Bond  Drive 

’The  Fifth  War  Loan  which 
open^  on  June  12  is  being 
pushed  ahead  in  New  York  met- 
ropoiitan  newspapers,  with  great 
amounts  of  advertising  space 
donated  by  locai  retailers  and 
national  advertisers.  On  the 
opening  day  of  the  drive  adver¬ 
tisers  for  the  most  part  turned 
over  all  of  their  space  to  pro¬ 
moting  the  drive  and  many  in¬ 
tend  to  continue,  within  news¬ 
print  restrictions,  to  urge  War 
Bond  buying  in  this  complete 
manner  throughout  the  month 
of  June. 

Largest  and  most  striking  of 
the  ads  were  those  of  B.  Altman 
&  Co.  and  Lord  &  Taylor,  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  which  ran  seven 
columns  by  2,100  lines.  The  ads 
of  both  stores  were  chiefly  pic¬ 
torial  with  a  minimum  of  copy. 

Other  large  all-out  ads  were 
those  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  running  five  columns 
by  200  lines,  which  will  appear 
in  70  leading  newspapers  in 
about  25  cities  along  the  New 
York  Central’s  routes,  for  the 
first  two  weeks  of  the  drive;  the 
Chase  National  Bank,  six  col¬ 
umns  by  245  lines,  scheduled 
for  13  metropolitan  newspapers 
for  the  current  month;  the  two 
Goodyear  Rubber  Company  ads 
of  a  thousand  lines  each  which 
ran  through  the  past  week  in 
55  dailies  over  the  country;  and 
the  ad  of  the  Stern  Brothers’  de¬ 
partment  store.  New  York,  with 
a  count  of  1,200  lines,  that  wiil 
be  repeated  on  the  following  two 
Mondays  in  June  and  on  July  4. 

Also  in  the  New  York  area 
were  two  retailers,  the  Sachs 
Quality  Furniture  Co.  and  the 
James  McCreery  department 
store,  who  took  a  total  of  2,400 
lines  each  in  two  afternoon  dail¬ 
ies  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
drive. 

Another  store,  Saks  Specialty 
Shop  ran  an  ad  which  simply 
repeated  the  message  “Buy  War 
Bonds — Buy  More  Bonds”  for 
250  lines  of  space. 

■ 

Joe  McCarthy,  Yank 
Editor,  Decorated 

Master  Sgt.  Joe  McCarthy, 
managing  editor  of  Yank,  the 
Army  Weekly,  was  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit  for  outstanding 
achievement  at  a  military  cere¬ 
mony  at  Fort  Jay,  Governor’s 
Island,  on  Friday,  June  16.  Col. 
George  S.  Burkett,  commanding 
officer  of  Fort  Jay,  made  the 
presentation. 

A  member  of  the  staff  of  Yank 
since  it  was  founded,  McCarthy 
first  served  as  the  sports  editor, 
but  in  August  of  1942  was  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  and  has 
held  that  responsible  berth  ever 
since.  Before  entering  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  February  of  1941,  McCar¬ 
thy  was  a  resident  of  Cambridge, 
Mass,  and  a  sports  writer  for  the 
Boston  Post. 

As  an  Army  private  he  wrote 
a  humorous  weekly  column  for 
the  Boston  Sunday  Post  Maga¬ 
zine  Section  on  Army  life.  The 
column  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Public  Relations  office  at 
Fort  Bragg  and  McCarthy  was 
transferr^  to  the  PRO  and  sub¬ 
sequently  to  Yank. 

Under  his  management,  Yank 


has  grown  from  one  edition 
14,  with  11  editions  publishe<i  u 
10  overseas  points.  Recently 
weekly  was  selected  by  the  Su! 
urday  Review  of  Literature  t» 
a  special  award  for  joumalistk 
achievement. 

■ 

Makes  Tribute  to 
Carriers,  Newspapers 

Highlighting  the  part  the  prea 
has  piayed  in  the  sale  of  War 
Bonds.  Robert  U.  Brown,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Editor  &  Pm. 
LisHER,  paid  tribute  to  the  carrier 
boys  and  the  nation’s  newtpt- 
pers  in  a  broadcast  June  13  frw 
the  steps  of  the  Sub-Treasury 
Building,  New  York,  over  an 
NBC  hookup. 

On  the  program  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the 
five  million  volunteer  War  Bond 
workers  at  the  opening  of  the 
Fifth  War  Loan  Drive,  Mr. 
Brown  said  “tribute  should  be 
paid  to  the  200,000  carrier  boyi 
of  our  nation’s  newspapers  who 
voluntarily  have  sold  more  th«n 
1,170,000,000  War  Stamiis. 

“Also,  a  tremendous  impetus 
to  the  sale  of  War  Bonds  has 
been  given  by  the  loyal  support 
of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers.  In  the  last  three  War 
Drives  they  gave  freely  of  their 
news  and  editorial  space  to  the 
tune  of  51,000  pages,  a  $21,0()0,- 
000  contribution.  In  addition, 
newspapers  have  carried  138,000 
pages  of  War  Bond  advertising. 
And  newspapers  in  the  Fifth 
Drive  are  going  to  do  better.” 

Noting  that  the  first  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  gathered 
there,  the  first  President  was  in¬ 
augurated  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  written  on  the  spot  where 
he  stood,  Mr.  Brown  concluded; 
“It  is  vital  that  through  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  War  Bonds  we  carry  on 
our  heritage  from  the  founding 
fathers  who  gathered  here.  Our 
duty  to  our  coimtry  at  this 
crucial  hour  is  obvious.” 

■ 

Receives  Purple  Heart 

Maj.  Donald  Reynolds,  officer 
in  charge  of  Yank  magazine  in 
the  European  theater  of  opera¬ 
tions,  received  the  Purple  Heart 
June  15  for  wounds  he  received 
when  in  a  Marauder  plane  over 
France.  ’The  officer,  who  owns 
newspapers  at  Ft.  Smith,  Ark., 
Okmulgee,  Okla.,  and  Green¬ 
ville,  Miss.,  was  struck  in  the 
face  and  shoulder  when  a  burst 
of  flak  hit  the  plane. 


BELY  ON 
CERTIFIEDS 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 
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MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE  FINDS  PRINTING  STILL  HIGH  QUALITY 


continued  from  page  11 
versely,  regular  color  printing 
of  pictures  and  advertising  illus¬ 
trations  offers  the  greatest  ave¬ 
nue  of  keeping  in  step  with 
streamlined  developments  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  general  and  also  the 
best  plan  of  printing  appearance 
advancement  that  must  come  in 
newspaper  printing. 

“A  printing  press  that  will  re¬ 
produce  color  printing  on  any 
or  all  pages  of  the  publication, 
each  page  independent  of  the 
others,  printing  all  halftones  and 
advertising  illustrations  in  their 
natural  color  can  be  expected  to 
change  the  conventional  “bill¬ 
board”  size  of  present  newspa¬ 
pers  into  much  smaller  size.  In 
my  opinion,  the  smaller  size 
newspaper  will  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  itself.” 

A  more  conservative  view  of 
the  newspaper  color  future  than 
Mr.  Goggin’s  was  presented  by 
Jack  Kelt,  Mallinckrodt  Chem¬ 
ical  Works,  an  authority  on  mak¬ 
ing  color  prints  for  newspaper 
printing. 

“If  color  comes  into  general 
newspaper  use,  as  many  pre¬ 
dict,’  liie  said,  “it  will  come  in 
the  form  of  photographs.  Photo¬ 
graphic  news  services  will  sup¬ 
ply  color  prints  just  like  they 
now  distribute  black  and  white. 
A  new  type  of  mat  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  for  reproducing  in 
color.” 

Mr.  Kelt  advised  the  newspa¬ 
per  craftsmen  to  beware  of  “gyp 
salesmen,”  saying  there  was 
“probably  no  field  so  fertile  for 
gJT)s  as  toe  field  of  color.” 

Port  Saylor,  art  director, 
Cleveland  Press,  while  caution¬ 
ing  that  “misuse  of  color  was 
worse  than  no  color  at  all  in 
newspapers”  also  forcesaw  im¬ 
prove  color  reproduction  in 
newspapers,  possibly  accom¬ 
panied  by  use  of  a  better  paper 
stock  than  present  newsprint. 
He  cited  as  outstanding  pioneers 
in  color  toe  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Indianapolis  Times,  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer.  There  are  others,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Maurice  A.  Hagan.  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  presided  at  toe 
final  morning  session,  opened  by 
Harris  B.  Tuttle,  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  on  “What  Should  We  Expect 
From  a  Color  Print” 

The  final  advertising  and 
color  printing  session  Wednesday 
afternoon  was  in  charge  of  John 
W.  Park,  Chicago  Tribune,  who 
managed  to  introduce  “Park’s 
pet  peeve,”  toe  “doctored-up” 
engraver’s  color  proof  which 
newspapers  are  expected  to  dup¬ 
licate.  Agency  men  present 
agreed  this  was  a  mutual  prob¬ 
lem,  harmful  to  them  as  well  as 
toe  newspapers. 

Mr.  Park  also  read  a  list  of 
suggestions  to  advertisers  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  about  improved 
reproduction  of  newspaper  copy. 
Epitomized,  these  rules  might 
read: 

Preparing  nerrapaper  copy,  ernpha- 
size  contrast.  Differentiate  ^arply  be¬ 
tween  highlights,  middle  tones  and  back¬ 
ground.  Show  more  contrast  in  copy 
t^n  is  desired  in  newspaper  reproduc¬ 
tion,  enough  to  make  up  for  unavoidable 
loss  resulting  from  stereotyping  and  use 
of  soft  pawng  oo  presses.  Prepare 
illustrations  that  do  not  require  con- 


Among  those  present  at  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference,  held  this 
week,  were  (1.  to  r.):  Comm.  C.  L  Strang,  U.  S.  Navy;  Charles  H.  Ruth, 
Washington  Star:  A.  H.  Bums,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  John  E. 
Martin.  New  York  Sun. 


sideraUe  reductions.  Eliminate  cutout 
areas  in  halftone  iwrtions  whenever  i>os- 
sible.  Use  rules  around  halftone  edges 
wherever  possible.  Beware  of  “doctored- 
up"  engraver’s  proofs. 

In  original  etchings,  65-line  screens 
are  suggested.  A  depth  of  at  least 
.005  inches  in  highlight  areas  is  desired. 
For  routing  and  finishing  a  depth  of  at 
least  .025  inches  is  recommended.  Edges 
of  halftone  areas  should  be  routed  straight 
down  and  softened  by  hand  tooling.  Re¬ 
move  burrs  thrown  up  by  routing  tools. 
Eliminate  lievels  from  rules  and  edges 
of  printing  areas.  Require  proofs  on 
newsprint  stock.  Pack  well  in  shipping 
cartons  to  avoid  handling  and  transit 
damage. 

Included  among  advertising 
agency  executives  present  be¬ 
sides  Mr.  Dearnley  were  R.  Turn- 
bull,  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies;  Harry 
Goldberg,  Ruthrauff  and  Ryan, 
New  York;  Jack  Robinson,  Ar¬ 
thur  Kudner,  Inc.,  New  York; 
Fred  Wartenburg,  Compton  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  l^ew  York; 
Clinton  Carr,  Van  Zant  Dugdale 
&  Co.,  Baltimore;  Collin  Camp- 
t)ell,  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  De¬ 
troit;  E.  L.  Zimmerman,  D’Arcy 
Advertising  Co.,  St.  Louis; 
Thomas  McBrien.  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  Chicago;  George 
Heiland,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
Chicago;  Richard  Rairright,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Cleveland;  Wil¬ 
liam  Deems,  Bayless-Kerr  Co., 
Cleveland,  and  M.  Donley,  Alley 
&  Richards  Co.,  Boston. 

The  conference  opened  Mon¬ 
day  morning  with  a  welcome  to 
Cleveland  from  Mayor  Frank  J. 
Lausche.  A.  H.  Bums,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  who  was 
presiding,  next  introduced  Lin- 
wood  I.  Noyes,  ANPA  president, 
pointing  out  that  in  the  17  years 
that  conferences  of  this  kind 


have  been  held,  this  was  only 
the  second  time  that  toe  me¬ 
chanical  superintendents  had 
been  honored  with  the  presence 
of  toe  head  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Noyes  stressed  toe  impor¬ 
tance  of  mechanical  improve¬ 
ments  in  daily  newspapers  to 
meet  present  and  threatened 
competition  and  complimented 
the  superintendents  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  in  printing  newspa¬ 
pers  during  the  past  17  years. 

Introduced  by  Leon  A.  Link, 
production  manager  of  toe 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  David 
B.  Fell,  chief  of  the  printing 
machinery  section.  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board,  explained  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  replacement  and 
expansion  in  granting  priorities 
to  publishers  requesting  new 
equipment.  Wherever  it  was 
possible  to  grant  priorities  on 
equipment  needed  to  maintain 
efficient  press  operation,  the 
WPB  was  anxious  to  oblige,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Fell,  who  de¬ 
clared.  however,  that  toe  answer 
would  be  invariably  unfavorable 
if  unwarranted  expansion  was 
detected.  He  told  the  delegates 
to  state  plainly  what  they 
wanted  and  that  if  the  materials 
were  available  toe  priorities 
would  be  granted. 

First  glimpse  into  post-war 
printing  changes  was  afforded 
by  F.  W.  McChesney,  assistant 
manager  of  toe  industrial  manu¬ 
facturing  department.  General 
Electric  Co.,  the  next  speaker. 
His  address  on  "Aplications  of 
Electronics  to  Printing”  was 
highlighted  by  a  demonstration 
of  a  new  versatile  electronic 
tube  control  system  known  as 


Walters  Resigns  as  ASNE  Secretary 

BASIL  L.  WALTERS,  executive  editor  oi  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  has  resigned  his  office  os  secretary  oi  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  oi  Newspaper  Editors.  Mr.  Walters  joined  the 
Knight  organisation  a  month  ago,  leaving  a  similar  position  on 
the  Minneapolis  Stor-Iouraal  and  Tribune.  John  S.  Knight 
editor  and  publisher  oi  the  Knight  papers,  which  include  the 
Miami  Herald.  Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Journal  and  Detroit  Free 
Press,  was  named  president  oi  the  ASNE  at  its  lost  conven¬ 
tion.  Succeeding  Mr.  Walters  as  acting  secretary  will  be 
Dwight  Young,  editor  oi  the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal  and  Herald, 
who  has  been  serving  as  assistant  secretary. 


the  Thymotrol  drive,  which  s. 
said,  might  be  used  on 
casting  machine.  ThyritS! 
take  the  power  from  altenuSI 
current  lines  and  rectify  thems 
direct  current  to  operatei  ikl 
rect  current  motor  at 
ranging  from  8  or  10  to  1 
“A  pllotron  amplifier  'ch«,l 
toe  motor  speed  and  telh  tt-J 
thyratrons  how  much  DC  b  ^ 
quired  to  hold  toe  motor  spt^i 
consistent,”  he  said,  explain^ 
that  for  operation  over  a  wi/j 
speed  range,  a  DC  motor  hu 
equal.”  ‘ 

For  demonstration  purpows 
small  one  horsepower  engiJ 
was  used,  but  the  device,  he  dr 
dared,  could  be  used  oa  niii 
chines  as  high  as  25  horsepoMe' 
“We  are  already  in  the  inds 
trial  electronic  age  and  have 
been  for  some  time,”  Mr.  ifcl 
Chesney  declared.  He  poiniJ 
out  that  the  Philadelphia  M 
quirer  had  been  using  a  phoJ 
electric  color  control  on  its  cciJ 
presses  for  the  past  five  yeaJ 
and  was  obtaining  24  technicail 
perfect  copies  out  of  every  2 
printed  in  four  colors.  Thlstyp 
of  photoelectric  control  U  di 
signed  to  perform  two  function; 
namely  detection  of  misregisie 
and  correction  of  misregiiter. 

Post-war  Typesettiag 
Another  speaker,  who  dj 
what  he  described  as  some 
agineering  on  the  post-war  fui 
ure”  was  Herman  R.  FreuM 
chief  engineer  of  the  Intert^ 
Corp.,  introduced  as  first  speak 
of  the  Monday  afternoon  sess; 
by  Edwin  H.  Evers,  St.  kil 
Globe-Democrat,  who  presid^ 
After  discussing  the  use  of  nei 
and  improved  materials  for 
manufacturing  of 
chines  after  the  war, 
neonite,  the  new  alloyed  col 
treated  steels,  powder^  raetaf 
lurgy,  the  light  metals  aluminut 
and  magnesium,  and  plastic] 
Mr.  Freund  introduced  for  Us 
first  time  a  new  magazue  fq 
an  Intertyype  machine,  whiij 
he  described  as  “only  a  sboi 
piece  at  present,  but  certainly  i 
post-war  possibility.”  I 

This  split  magazine  was  cocj 
pletely  encased  in  toe  new  pla| 
tic,  plexiglass,  with  a  top  plab 
of  aluminum,  making  it  a  ieath 
erweight  to  handle.  The  plcxj 
glass  is  transparent  giving 
operator  an  instantaneous  ch< 
(Continued  on  page  62 
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SUY 

WAR  BONOS 
AND 
STAMPS 
—  AND  KEEP 
THEM! 


Peter,  You  Can  Never 
Be  President . . . 


But,  that’s  about  the  only  door  that’s  barred  to  you 
—an  immigrant  boy— in  America. 


You  can  become  a  great  doctor.  Or  a  painter  or 
musician.  You  can  be  the  head  of  a  business.  You  can 
be  a  farmer,  a  teacher,  a  scientist,  a  mechanic,  a  clergy¬ 
man  or  a  statesman. 


The  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world  is  the 
result. 


But  in  spite  of  all  that,  you’ll  find  people  here  who 
talk  about  "rebuilding  America.”  They  would  like  to 
change  all  the  things  that  have  made  America  great 
—and  pattern  it  after  some  other  country. 


You’ll  hear  a  lot  about  voting  for  so-and-so  because 
he’ll  "take  care  of  you  and  your  family  from  now  on.” 


But  you’ll  find  that  most  self-respecting  Americans 
prefer  to  take  care  of  themselves— Mid  work  out  their 
own  futures. 


Americans  don’t  like  to  be  pushed  around. 

Our  forefathers  founded  this  country  to  get  away  from 
that  sort  of  thing. 

That’s  why  millions  of  people  have  settled  here— and 
prospered.  That’s  why  you  and  your  parents  came 
over  here. 


Tot  Army- 
SaeyEflat 
waves  ever 
7  Rtpab- 
Uc  plaats 
and  t  be 
MaritimeM 
/least  ever 
tbe  Cleve¬ 
land  Dif 
tries  plant. 
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The  opportunity  is  here. 


The  fact  that  you  are  poor— and  were  born  in  a  foreign 
country  needn’t  hold  you  back.  In  this  country  nearly 
everyone  at  the  top  started  at  the  bottom. 


Whether  you  work  for  somebody  else— or  employ 
other  people  in  a  biuiness  of  your  own— yost're  free 
in  America. 


And  that  is  important. 


It’s  that  very  freedom  for  individuals,  industry  and 
agriculture  that  provides  incentive,  creates  competi¬ 
tion,  permits  business  to  grow,  makes  jobs,  increases 
produaion,  lowers  costs  and  raises  wages. 


That’s  the  American  way. 


In  this  country  we  have  always  encouraged  inventive 
skill  and  ingenuity.  We  take  pride  in  honest  work 
and  achievement. 


Study  this  country  carefully,  Peter.  Find  out  what 
really  makes  it  tick. 


Discover  for  yourself  how  the  power  and  the  glory 
of  America  lie  in  her  birthright  of  freedom  and 
opportunity. 


Remember  that  we  are  fighting  this  war  to  defend 
that  birthright. 


No,  you  can  never  be  president,  Peter— but  your 
children  can!  And  you  can  win  a  solid  place  for  your¬ 
self  and  build  a  shining  future  here,  if  you  will  learn 
to  stand  on  your  own  feet  and  if  you  will  do  your 
share  to  keep  America  American. 


(Reprints  of  the  entire  Republic  series  of  free  fnterprise  advertisements  will  be  sent  on  request,) 
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PROBLEMS  AND  PROGRESS  CONCERN  MECHANICAL  HEADS 


eontinned  from  page  80 
on  the  matrices  in  any  channel 
of  the  magazine.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Freund  pointed  out,  this 
plastic  does  not  absorb  oil  or 
water,  is,  therefore,  easy  to  keep 
clean.  Besides  being  light  in 
weight  it  is  practically  unbreak¬ 
able.  He  said  the  weight  of 
plexiglass  is  half  that  of  alum¬ 
inum,  while  the  surface  is  as 
hard  as  copper. 

“Some  day  we  may  even  sub¬ 
stitute  plastics  to  mold  type,”  he 
said.  “However,  unless  molding 
equipment  is  developed  which 
will  greatly  speed  up  the  mold¬ 
ing  cycle,  plastics  cannot  be 
used  economically  for  casting  or 
molding  slugs  on  typesetting 
machines. 

“Generally  speaking,  machine 
equipment  to  be  marketed  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  war  will  be 
more  or  less  pre-Pearl  Harbor 
and  may  even  remain  so  for 
some  time  thereafter,”  Mr. 
Frevmd  continued.  "But  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  machin¬ 
ery  builders  should  not  make 
appraisals  of  potential  develop¬ 
ments  and  demands  and  use 
them  as  a  basis  for  long-term  or 
short-term  post-war  programs. 

Mechanical  Dreozn 

“It  has  been  and  still  is  the 
dream  of  many  to  set  type  pho¬ 
tographically,  thereby  eliminat¬ 
ing  t^e  metal  as  the  medium  to 
produce  the  printed  line. 

“I  am  speaking  now  of  key¬ 
board  operated  text  typesetting 
machines,  because  manually-op¬ 
erated  means  to  set  type  by  pho¬ 
tographic  processes  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact 

“It  is  true  that  these  photo¬ 
graphic  typesetting  machines 
are  centered  aroimd  the  art  of 
lithography  in  which  you,  as  a 
group,  are,  perhaps,  not  too  in¬ 
terest^ — at  least,  not  until  off¬ 
set  lithography  appears  more  in¬ 
sistently  on  the  horizon  of  the 
sphere  of  newspaper  printing 
than  it  has  up  to  date.” 

Mr.  Freund  quoted  Hon.  A.  E. 
Geigengack,  U.S.  public  printer, 
as  saying,  regarding  photo-com¬ 
position,  that  “it  seems  too  much 
of  a  ‘natural’  to  be  overlooked 
•during  these  times  when  com¬ 
panies  are  looking  for  improved, 
if  not  revolutionary  post-war 
products.” 

“No  doubt,  some  day,  some¬ 
body  will  have  the  answers  to 
all  the  problems  with  which  a 
machine  of  this  kind  is  con¬ 
fronted,”  Mr.  Freund  concluded. 
“None  of  us  can  afford  to  ignore 
these  visions  and  predictions  if 
we  really  want  to  keep  abreast, 
not  only  with  the  current  or 
short  term  developments,  but 
also  with  whatever  may  be  in 
store  for  the  most  distant  fu¬ 
ture.” 

Harry  L.  Gage,  vice-president 
of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotj^e 
Co.,  reported  on  the  operation 
of  educational  clinics  on  type¬ 
setting  machine  maintenance, 
which  his  company  has  been 
sponsoring  during  the  war.  To 
date,  he  said,  more  than  7,000  op¬ 
erate,  machinists  and  plant  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  attended  the  more 
than  130  maintenance  clinics 
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which  have  been  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

These  clinics  have  emphasized 
three  major  factors  for  main¬ 
tenance,  he  said,  namely:  the 
need  for  cleanliness;  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  properly  controlled  lu¬ 
brication;  and  the  necessary 
avoidance  of  tinkering  with  ma¬ 
chine  adjustments.  Furthermore, 
as  a  result  of  these  clinics,  Mr. 


newspapers  had  spent  15  years 
in  perfecting.” 

Mr.  McGarry  said  the  Times 
first  used  a  6-point  cut-off  rule, 
then  dropped  to  4-point  and 
finally  2-point  and  had  changed 
from  5V&  on  5  to  5-point  on  5, 
using  a  new  Intertype  face 
named  Regal. 

“The  advertising  department 
likes  it  and  we  don’t  expect  to 
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Attending  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  in  Cleveland  this  week 
were  (L  to  r.):  C.  H.  Purdy.  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune;  H. 
Healy.  Ashtabula  (Ohio)  Star-Beacon;  Fred  A.  White,  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.,  Chicago;  George  Martin,  Louisville  Courier-IoumaL 
and  Russell  Calkitu,  Lima  (Ohio)  News. 


Gage  maintained,  the  “ghost  of 
the  graphite  menace  has  been 
laid  for  ever.”  He  declared  that 
the  belief  that  graphite  was  in¬ 
jurious  to  health  should  “now 
be  classed  as  superstition.” 

“So  successful  have  these 
maintenance  clinics  been,”  Mr. 
Gage  concluded,  “that  the  idea 
might  well  be  carried  to  other 
fields.  Wholesome  and  construc¬ 
tive  results  might  well  follow  a 
clinic  sponsor^  by  newspaper 
mechanical  superintendents  for 
retail  advertising  executives. 
Certainly  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  phases  of  the  newspaper 
mechanical  job  today  is  dealing 
with  the  unintelligent,  witless 
and  careless  retail  advertiser.” 

J.  N.  Banks,  of  Linotype  Ma¬ 
chinery  Ltd.,  London,  now  visit¬ 
ing  this  country,  was  brought  to 
the  speakers’  platform.  He  said 
that  now  news  had  been  con¬ 
densed  to  its  utmost  in  British 
newspapers,  pointing  out  that  all 
through  air  raids  no  London 
newspaper  had  missed  an  edi¬ 
tion,  c^ven  though  today  only 
two  papers  were  printing  more 
than  four  pages  daily  as  com¬ 
pared  to  24  before  the  war. 

Lively  discussion  developed 
during  the  afternoon  over  the 
9-column  classified  advertising 
pages,  which  have  been  adopted 
by  more  than  50  papers  in  recent 
months,  according  to  Mr.  Evers. 

After  ’Thomas  McGarry,  New 
York  Times,  had  related  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  that  newspaper, 
which,  he  said,  had  effected  a 
22%  saving  of  space,  H.  J.  Min- 
turn,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald-Re¬ 
view,  rose  to  protest  what  he 
termed  the  “throwing  over¬ 
board  of  readability,”  and  Mr. 
Link  declared  that  “war  hysteria 
was  taking  out  improvements 


go  back  to  the  old  form,”  he 
said.  “Not  an  advertising  agency 
in  New  York  commented  on 
the  change  to  5-point  on  5. 
Shown  a  coated  stock  proof, 
editors  of  the  paper  thought 
they  were  actually  reading  a 
larger  type  than  before.  Strange 
to  say,  it  does  read  better  than 
ever.” 

Mr.  Link’s  contention  was  that 
the  newspapers  were  not  chang¬ 
ing  to  9-column  classified  pages 
to  save  paper  but  to  increase 
linage. 

“You  are  tearing  down  in  a 
few  months  what  we  have  been 
building  up  for  years,”  he  in¬ 
sisted.  “How  long  newspapers 
will  last  will  depend  upon  the 
good  judgment  of  their  opera¬ 
tors.  Those  who  are  smart  will 
look  aroimd  and  see  what  im¬ 
provements  competitors,  such  as 
the  magazines,  are  adopting 
even  in  wartime. 

“If  you  are  going  to  use  all 
the  newsprint  tonnage  you  are 
allotted  and  perform  abortions 
on  your  paper,  you  are  simply 
joining  in  the  war  hysteria  and 
your  product  will  go  down, 
down,  down.  To  me  the  9-columri 
classified  advertising  page  looks 
like  the  proof  of  something  the 
printer  forgot  to  finish. 

“We  should  be  striving  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  better  and  more  appeal¬ 
ing  product  rather  than  schem¬ 
ing  on  how  to  get  more  revenue 
into  the  paper,  when  only  a 
small  part  of  what  comes  in  re¬ 
mains  in  the  cash  drawer  any¬ 
way.” 

Chairman  Evers  said  his  pa¬ 
per,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  had  turned  to  this  form  of 
condensation  to  accommodate 
customers,  but  admitted  that 
such  actions  “may  be  approach- 
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ing  the  danger  point”  oth«J 
said  9-column  claarifle<) 
adopted  to  save  advertiiert  < 
newsprint,  and  exprenad  th* . 
tention  to  return  to  8  eolutr^ 
after  the  war.  Henry  Lantz  nl 
trolf  Free  Press,  said  classi^ 
was  closely  rationed,  and  i 
overset  was  simply  left  out  ' 

Interesting  suggestions  de\Y 
oped  over  a  discussion  of  met3 
ods  for  controlling  copy  sent? 
composing  rooms.  B.  F.  GarritJ 
Hartford  Times,  presented  sa.4 
pies  of  copy  paper  developed  (1 
the  news  room,  marked  off  )| 
mimeograph  on  the  margins  ] 
show  how  much  typeAvrittJ 
copy  would  fill  one  inch  up 
five  inches  in  the  paper  usi 
7V&-point  Ionic  on  an  8-po^ 
slug. 

He  also  explained  an  houiii 
control  system,  by  which  all  dJ 
partment  editors,  alloted  a  cei 
tain  amount  of  space  each  dajf 
were  given  reports  each  hoi 
before  press  time  on  how  tbj 
stood.  If  they  needed  moii 
space,  they  might  borrow  fnj 
other  department  editors,  bi 
the  total  space  could  not 
overset.  ’This  had  reduced  oveti 
set  to  as  little  as  half  a  colum:^ 
as  compared  to  20  columns,  h( 
said. 

It  was  agreed  that  chief  dil^ 
ficulty  in  copy  reaching  comp(s 
ing  rooms  was  that  receive* 
from  inexperienced  retail  adver 
tisers.  Frank  J.  Cunningham 
Chicago  Times,  suggested  thi 
newspapers  should  prepare 
book  containing  efficient  plan 
for  making  up  advertising  cop; 
for  distribution  to  local  adver 
tisers,  explaining  how  selling  adj 
vertisements  should  be  writted 
and  prepared  in  a  form  that  caij 
be  handled  quickly, 
and  without  waste  by  newspaper 
composing  rooms. 


The  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dents  went  on  record  unani^ 
mously  as  favoring  modenta 
“shrinkage”  as  opposed  to  highi 
“shrinkage”  when  this  question 
was  put  to  vote  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  after  a  long  debate.  It  wasi 
plain  that  while  many  of  tha 
delegates  in  response  to  pub¬ 
lisher  demands  for  conservation; 
of  newsprint  were  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  dry  mat  shrinkage,* 
with  some  papers  obtaining  an 
much  as  an  inch,  the  procedure: 
was  considered  'n  the  nature  of 
a  war  measure  vhat  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  too  far,  both 
in  consideration  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  and  general  printing  qual¬ 
ity. 

Mr.  Evers  sum,.ied  up  the  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  succinctly  when  hei 
said:  “The  road  to  quality  print¬ 
ing  is  not  down  shrinkage  ave¬ 
nue.” 

He  made  an  effort  to  get  thet 
conference  to  move  tow'ardj 
standardization  of  the 
column,  stating  that  mechanical! 
unity  on  this  matter  was  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  He  declared 
tests  by  optometrists  substanti 
ated  the  belief  that  narrow  col¬ 
umns  were  easiest  on  readers! 
eyes. 

L.  J.  Griner,  Chicago  Sun. 
chairman,  presided  at  thk 
stereotype  session,  introducing 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Th«  New  Fairchild  Cargo  Plane 


Lights  On! 


From  the  caves  of  France, 
And  the  forests  of  Norway, 

Out  of  the  wet  reeds  on  a 
Chinese  river  edge  .  .  . 

Men  will  come. 

Free  men  once  more. 

Free  because  of  you. 

Because  you,  thousands  of 
miles  away,  knew  the  price  of 
your  own  freedom. 

War  Bonds!  A  few  more  War 


Bonds!  Just  a  few  pieces  of 
paper. 

But  what  powerful  paper  .  .  . 

Bullets  to  stop  a  leering 
Japanese  .  .  . 

Bombs  to  blast  the  barbed  wire 
from  the  prison  camps  of 
Europe  ... 

Planes  to  tear  a  path  of  light 
through  the  darkness  of  the 
world! 

Yes,  a  few  pieces  of  paper. 

But  powerful  only  because  your 


name  is  written  on  them. 

Without  your  name  on  them  as 
owner. 

No  buUets  .  .  . 

No  bombs  .  .  . 

No  planes  .  .  . 

No  lights  .  .  . 

Darkness! 

Help  back  the  attack. 

Help  turn  on  the  lights. 

Buy  more  than  before! 

^TH  WAR  loan) 


FAIRCHIID  ENGINE  AND  AIRPIANE  CORPORATION 
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MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE  SPEAKERS  DISCUSS  NEW  METHODS 


continued  from  page  62 
the  three  speakers,  Victor  E. 
Fishbum,  vice-president  of  the 
Burgess  Cellulose  Co.;  George 
H.  ^ller,  stereotype  superinten¬ 
dent,  Cleveland  Frets,  and 
Joseph  D.  Goggin,  district  man¬ 
ager,  the  Norely  Co. 

Mr.  Fishbum  in  his  remarks 
had  stated  that  to  obtain  maxi¬ 
mum  shrinkage  a  mat  must  be 
dried  slowly.  Either  additional 
scorching  equipment  was  neces¬ 
sary  or  stereotypers  must  be 
given  more  time,  he  explained. 
But  in  the  subsequent  discussion 
he  declined  to  take  a  stand 
either  for  or  against  “shrink¬ 
age,”  stating  this  was  a  matter 
for  publishers  to  decide  for 
themselves.  He  did  say  that 
with  the  war  emergency,  de¬ 
mands  of  some  publishers  for 
maximum  shrinkage  had  come 
upon  the  mat  manufacturers 
suddenly. 

New  Mot  Methoda  Seen 

"Conservation  of  newsprint 
forced  by  the  war  has  brought 
paper  manufacturers,  dry  mat 
manufacturers  and  publishers 
closer  together  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,”  he  observed.  “This  may 
result  in  the  development  of 
new  drying  methods  and  even 
in  the  perfection  of  an  entirely 
new  type  of  mat.” 

It  was  Mr.  Fuller’s  contention 
that  alert  newspapers  should  be 
interested  now  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  post-war  equip¬ 
ment. 

“The  present  mats  are  not  the 
ones  which  should  do  our  post¬ 
war  printing,”  he  maintained. 
“Publishers  are  expecting  im¬ 
provements  and  stereotypers 
should  be  planning  today. 

“Shrinkage  may  be  all  right 
for  the  duration.  It  is  causing 
trouble,  but  is  saving  news¬ 
print.  Excessive  shrinkage,  how¬ 
ever.  is  contrary  to  all  rules  of 
good  printing.” 

Mr.  Fuller  also  contended  that 
new^apers  should  stay  on  llVi;- 
em  instead  of  12-em  columns, 
but  declared  that  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  this  one  question 
was  the  immediate  need  for  re¬ 
search  on  stereotyping  by  the 
ANPA. 

“Not  enough  newspapers  or 
equipment  manufacturers  are 
giving  sufficient  thought  to  post¬ 
war  planning,”  he  concluded. 
“We  should  be  doing  more  re¬ 
search  right  now  to  improve  the 
world's  greatest  moulder  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  and  the  advertisers’ 
most  constructive  force.” 

Mr.  Goggin,  author  of  “The 
Manual  on  Stereotyping,”  main¬ 
tained  10/16  shrinkage  should 
be  considered  the  limit,  making 
a  strong  plea  for  continuing  the 
improvement  in  newspaper 
printing  already  begun  long  be¬ 
fore  the  war. 

“Revolutionary  developments 
in  stereotyping”  were  predicted 
by  Mr.  Goggin,  who  declared 
that  “light  weight  plates  may 
conceivably  become  an  early 
post-war  reality.” 

“Cast  of  aluminum-tin,  with  a 
casting  temperature  of  between 
840  and  850  degrees  fahrenheit, 
Mr.  Goggin  said,  a  newspaper 
stereotype  plate  was  contem¬ 
plated  about  Vk  of  an  inch  thick 


and  weighing  but  a  few  pounds. 
Such  a  development,  he  empha¬ 
sized,  would  be  far-reaching 
with  “large  potential  possibili¬ 
ties  of  printing  development 
with  low  cost  of  equipment, 
maintenance.  and  operation, 
compared  to  present  standards.” 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Mr. 
Goggin  made  his  predictions  re¬ 
garding  the  “era  of  newspaper 
color  printing”  carried  earlier  in 
this  convention  report. 

“The  face  of  the  aluminum-tin 
stereotype  plate  is  expected  to 
be  as  faithful  as  the  surface  of 
electropyes  or  zinc  engravings,” 
he  said.  “By  using  methods  of 
register  resembling,  if  not  du¬ 
plicating,  present  methods  em¬ 
ployed  for  color  printing,  the 
small  quantity  of  alloy  required 
and  the  thin  stereotype  plate 
will  permit  controls  ^at  could 
not  be  secured  through  the  con¬ 
ventional  stereotype  plate.” 


WAR  LOAN  EXTRA 


Debate  started  as  soon  as  the 
formal  speeches  ended.  Chair¬ 
man  Griner  asked  for  a  show  of 
hands  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendents  were  satisfied 
with  the  quality  of  the  finished 
newspaper  product  imder  war 
conditions.  A  majority  were  not 
satisfied.  l«Roy  Church,  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  -  Journal,  how¬ 
ever,  protested  that  papers  now 
being  publi^ed  were  still  of 
exceedingly  high  quality.  He 
brought  copies  of  the  Beacon- 
Journal  of  Monday  to  the  plat¬ 
form  to  support  his  contention. 

Discuss  Shrinkage 

Charles  Kirk,  Detroit  News, 
maintained  high  shrinkage  was 
here  to  stay.  Joe  W.  Edison, 
Hartford  Times,  rose  to  inquire 
what  the  limit  would  be,  stating 
he  had  even  heard  of  IVkinch 
shrinkage  being  obtained  in  Bos¬ 
ton. 

“We  are  close  to  breaking  the 
camel’s  back  now,”  he  said. 

Charles  G.  Bowen.  Philodel- 
phia  Inquirer,  maintained  that 
shrinkage  was  a  form  of  “type 
distortion”  and  should  not  be 
carried  to  the  extreme,  or  it 
would  prove  a  detriment  to  the 
advance  of  color  printing  by 
newspapers.  Russell  B.  Miller, 
Bloomington  ( Ill. )  Pantograph, 
declared  that  avoidance  of  ex¬ 
cessive  shrinkage  was  the  “first 
requisite  of  quality  printing,” 
and  added.  “Let’s  conserve  news¬ 
print  some  other  way.” 

Others  joining  in  discussion  of 
this  pertinent  question  included 

L.  J.  Chase.  St.  Louis  Star-Times, 
Francis  O.  Ellis,  Zanesville 
(Ohio)  Times  Recorder,  H.  L. 
Higgins,  Detroit  News,  who 
maintained  he  was  not  opposed 
to  high  shrinkage  of  mats,  James 

M.  Toler,  Philadelphia  Record, 
Charles  Webb,  Los  Angeles 
Timet,  and  A.  “Bulldog”  Taylor, 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

While  efforts  were  made  by 
Mr.  Bums,  chairman  presiding 
at  the  pressroom  session  of  the 
conference,  to  hold  the  touchy 
30-pound  newsprint  question 
merely  to  “pressroom  opinion,” 
it  spilled  over  into  general  dis¬ 
cussion  during  the  Tuesday 
afternoon  meeting,  with  those 
opposing  this  type  of  paper 


In  this  striking  fashion,  on  adver* 
tiser  in  the  Shownso  (Oklo.) 
News-Star  emphasised  the  vital 
tie-up  between  the  War  Bond 
drive  and  the  action  in  Europe. 
The  full-page  ad  ran  on  lune  7 
os  the  back  page  of  the  News- 
Star's  regular  edition.  It  was  a 
reproduction  of  the  front  poge  of 
the  previous  day's  invasion  extra, 
with  the  advertiser's  message 
superimposed. 


proving  much  more  vocal  than 
those  in  favor  of  it. 

When  a  show  of  .hands  was 
called  for,  approximately  40 
present  out  of  more  than  300 
admitted  they  were  presently 
using  30-pound  newsprint.  A 
majority  voted  a  preference  for 
32-pound  stock. 

Insisting  he  was  not  arguing 
either  for  or  against  the  3()- 
pound  variety,  Mr.  Link  re¬ 
ported  on  a  recent  meeting  of 
newsprint  authorities  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  at  which,  he  said,  he  had 
learned  that  the  expected  re¬ 
duction  in  tonnage  from  Canada 
as  a  result  of  the  switch  to  30- 
pound  paper  more  than  offset 
■any  increase  in  yardage  gained 
by  use  of  the  lighter  material. 

Light  Papsr  Opposed 

“If  the  object  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  is  to  get  more  yardage  by 
using  30-pound  newsprint  than 
they  do  32-pound  paper,  I  ques¬ 
tion  the  possibility  of  their 
achieving  it,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Link  declared  he  under¬ 
stood  newsprint  commitments 
from  (Canada  had  been  cut  from 
200,000  tons  to  185,000  tons.  On 
this  basis  an  expected  6.25%  in¬ 
crease  in  yardage  should  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  7.6%  reduction  in  ton¬ 
nage,  he  maintained. 

Also  questioning  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  newspapers  were 
gaining  yardage  by  using  30- 
pound  newsprint  was  G.  A. 
Disher,  Southam  Newspapers. 
Canada.  He  declared  that  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  manufacturers 
were  being  forced  to  curtail  pro¬ 
duction  because  of  the  slow 
process  involved  in  making  30- 
pound  paper. 

While  a  delegate  volunteered 
the  information  that  650  to  875 
more  sheets  per  roll  could  be 
obtained  from  30-pound  as 


against  32-pound.  Mr,  DiiWk. 
swered  that  a  decreaat  in  & 
overall  production  of  the  fw 
dian  mills  was  bound  to  rc^ 

First  to  speak  on  the 
Herbert  T.  Stanger,  OtfSI 
Science  Monitor,  said  hit  ^ 
was  “playing”  with  30-poj^ 
a  war  measure,  expecting  to  > 
back  to  32.  A  representatifca 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  ^ 
that  his  paper  was  not  entint 
on  30-poimd  yet  but  wu 
paring  to  go  to  that  weighty 
fast  as  the  32  on  hand  wu  uM 
up.  So  far  no  difficulty  had  tea 
encountered  by  the  Free  Prej 
The  so-called  “show-throup' 
of  30-pound,  he  said,  had  -<iinei 
no  more  bothersome  than  in  3} 
or  as  he  phrased  it: 

“I  have  seen  the  equivalent  o 
show-through  in  30-pound  in  £ 
pound.” 

Sidney  R.  Weiskittel,  CHn« 
nati  Enquirer,  was  the  most  pe 
sistent  advocate  of  30-pound  pt 
per. 

“Thirty-pound  is  more  ontl  I 
form  in  texture  than  32  over  th 
entire  66-inch  web,”  he  stattl 
“We  have  more  success  in  pot 
ting  it  over  the  angleban  tha 
we  formerly  did  with  the  otbe 
paper. 

When  a  visitor  representiq 
the  Ralph  H.  Jones  Advertih^ 
Agency  of  Cincinnati  rose  to  a 
press  an  advertiser’s  view^ 
as  unfavorable  to  the  but 
parency  of  30-pound  stock,  Mr 
Weiskittel  made  a  point  of  stit 
ing  his  paper  was  using  it  onlj 
as  a  war  measure  and  wouk 
probably  go  back  to  32.  | 

Motion  Pictures  Shows  I 

Most  of  Tuesday  aftemooo'ij 
session  was  devoted  to  watdiinn 
motion  pictures  showing  how 
newspapers  were  avoiding  newrj 
print  waste  by  careful  handlioft  U 
of  rolls  from  the  freight  cv  on  u 
dock  to  storage  and  from  stor  ^ 
age  to  plant.  Directing  this,  ’m 
topic  was  Charles  H.  Ruth,  m  I 

perintendent,  W  ashingtot\  I 

(D.  C.)Star.  I 

Mr.  Ruth  explained  that  ^  I 
study  had  been  made  of  thq  I 
large  and  medium  sized  newi^  ■ 
papers  reporting  low  perctnt- 
ages  of  waste  in  the  clasdfict^ 
tion  of  “handling  and  transit”’ 
Eventually  publishers  woroi 
asked  to  contribute  motion  pic¬ 
tures  showing  the  methods  they 
used  to  obtain  their  satisfactory  ■ 
results. 

Newspapers  contributing  film  t 
footage  were  the  Washington 
Star,  St.  Paul  Dispotch-PioncciJ 
Press,  Minneapolis  Star-Jourssi 
and  Tribune,  Boston  Hertidl 
Traveler,  Hartford  Times,  Loaiif 
ville  Courier- Journal  and  Timtti 
Toronto  Telegram,  Canitn 
( N.  J. )  Courier  Post,  Det 
Register  and  Tribune,  and  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News. 

The  resulting  picture  on  ne^ 
print  handling  has  been  filed 
with  W.  E.  Wines,  ANPA  me^ 
chanical  manager,  and  is  ezi 
pected  to  be  made  available  td 
publishers  requesting  it  for  thg 
purpose  of  study. 

Several  newspapers  gave  th# 
Elwell  -  Parker  Electric  Coi 
trucks  shown  in  the  movie  com 
siderable  credit  for  their  low 
(Continued  on -page  66)  111 
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HERE  COMES  THE  AIR 'FREIGHT  ...  I 


Tomorrow,  even  in  sections  far  removed  from  landing  fields  arni  air  strips,  daily 
deliveries  of  freight  of  all  types  —  by  air  —  will  be  as  common  as  toda/s  bus  stops. 
Distant  points  will  receive  both  regular  and  emergency  freight,  in  parachute- 
up  to  ton  loads,  in  a  matter  of  a  few  hours,  or  even  minutes,  after  departure 
cities  many  miles  away.  This  efficient,  safe,  delivery  service,  soon  to  be  avail- 
can  save  you  time  and  money.  Detailed  information,  "Air-Freight  Deliveries  by 
,  now  available  upon  request. 
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DISPLAYS.  EXPERIMENTS  FEATURED  AT  SESSIONS 


contimiMd  from  page  64 
handliitf  wMte,  and  C.  B.  Cook 
was  calM  upon  to  present  a  pa¬ 
per  to  the  conference. 

Idr.  Cook  cited  two  cases  of 
saving.  One  newspaper  had  re¬ 
duced  handling  and  transit  dam¬ 
age  from  3/S  of  1%  to  1/S  of  1% 
using  this  type  of  truck,  he  said, 
and  preaently  was  damaging 
only  2S  rolls  out  of  60,000  tons 
handled.  Another  had  achieved 
a  $2,100  saving  in  the  handling 
of  each  S.OOO  tons,  having  re¬ 
duced  a  .8%  damage  to  .1% 
by  power  handling.  Among 
users  he  named  the  Sew  York 
Daily  Sawt,  Toungttown  ( Ohio ) 
Vindicator,  and  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

A  display  of  eight  newspapers, 
publlshm  of  which  had  accom¬ 
plished  savings  in  newsprint 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1944 
ranging  from  6.8%  to  21.06% 
proved  a  highlight  of  this  year's 
exhibit  conference. 

In  the  exhibit  were  pages  and 
explanatory  statements  regard¬ 
ing  savlnn  accomplished  by  the 
Cleveland  PreeM,  Evansville 
( Ind. )  Preu,  Evansville  Cou¬ 
rier,  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
News,  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Louisville  Courier- Journal,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Tribune,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  and  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

The  highest  percentage  of  pa¬ 
per  saving  was  recorded  by  the 
Cleveland  Press,  21.06. 

During  the  fii^  four  months 
of  1944,  the  Press  averaged 
98.94  columns  of  advertising,  or 
52.99%  and  87.68  columns  of  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  content,  or 
47.01%,  as  compared  with  a 
daily  average  content  during  the 
same  period  in  1943  of  116.02 
columns  of  advertising  ( 52.15% ), 
and  106.45  columns  of  news 
(47.85%).  Daily  average  of 
pages  reduced  from  27.81  to 
23.31. 

Lightiag  Exhibit 

Electrical  wizards  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Institute  at  Nela 
Park,  Ohio,  performed  seeming 
miracles  of  lighting  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  delegate,  ’^ey  presented 
a  three-hour  show  which  in¬ 
cluded  glimpses  of  what  the  fu¬ 
ture  holds  in  photographic  flash 
bulbs,,  photo  -  engraving  and 
general  industrial  lighting. 

The  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  were  asked  to  join  with  the 
electric  light  industry  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  educate  the  public  to 
light  homes  better  than  they  do 
today  in  order  that  “the  news¬ 
papers  you  take  such  pains  to 
turn  out  may  be  read  with 
greater  ease  than  is  possible  at 
present.  The  Nela  Park  pro¬ 
gram  was  staged  on  Monday  eve¬ 
ning,  June  12. 

L.  C.  Kent,  General  Electric 
executive,  welcomed  the  me¬ 
chanical  superintendents  to  the 
Institute.  He  turned  the  meet¬ 
ing  oven  to  O.  H.  Young,  photo¬ 
lamp  sales  manager. 

A  total  of  more  than  60  dif¬ 
ferent  photographic  lights  were 
first  di^lay^  Disciissing  this 
angle,  Frank  Ckurlaon  of  the  sales 
staff  predicted  increasing  use  of 
the  midget  type  photoflasb  bulbs. 
He  also  said  newspaper  photog- 
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raphers  will  make  greater  use  of 
the  new  flash  tube  or  speedlight, 
now  being  used  to  photograph 
bullets  in  flight,  lliis  light, 
which  makes  use  of  xenon  gas, 
is  so  fast  and  bright  it  stopped 
the  motion  of  a  four-bladed  elec¬ 
tric  fan  during  the  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

“We  are  beginning  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  providing  repeater  flash 
bulbs,”  Mr.  Carlson  said.  “Now 
we  have  a  portable  outfit  re¬ 
duced  down  to  18  pounds  with  a 
flash  good  for  several  hundred 
repeats.  But  we  will  do  better 
than  that.” 

Engraving  lime  Cut 

Copy  board  lighting  for  photo¬ 
engraving  plants  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  ^Iph  Bamum,  using 
1,200-watt  mercury  lamps.  He 
offered  for  the  fir^  time  before 
any  public  gathering  what  he 
called  the  “360  Black  Light”  for 
printing  in  vacuum  frames.  He 
said  the  sensitivity  represented 
by  3,650  Engstrom  units  in  the 
light  was  in  the  near  ultraviolet 
range.  Using  this  light,  Mr. 
Bamum  said,  a  line  plate  was 
made  in  four  minutes  and  c 
half-tone  in  two  and  a  half  min¬ 
utes.  Chief  advantage  of  this 
light  as  it  has  been  developed 
so  far  is  that  it  comes  on  quick¬ 
ly,  he  explained. 

General  lighting  of  a  news¬ 
paper  or  industrial  plant,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Joseph  Dit^man  in¬ 
dustrial  lighting  engineer,  who 
was  in  charge  of  this  section  of 
the  program,  is  “as  simple  as 
pointing  the  nozzle  of  a  hose.” 

“Just  consider  that  light  is 
water,  and  what  you  want  to  see 
must  be  thoroughly  wet  by  the 
spray  from  the  hose  and  your 
industrial  lighting  problems  are 
solved,”  he  said.  He  argued  in 
favor  of  indirect  lighting,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  human  eyes 
were  set  into  the  face,  proving 
that  direct  light  was  not  natural. 

“In  some  newspaper  plants  I 
have  seen,  a  good  coat  of  paint 
would  improve  lighting  condi¬ 
tions,”  he  said. 

Equipment  monopolized  most 
of  the  attention  of  the  mailroom 
superintendents  who.  in  larger 
number  than  ever  before,  were 
holding  only  their  third  meeting 
with  the  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendents  at  this  Cleveland  con¬ 
ference.  T.  A.  Corcoran,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal,  presided  as 
chairman. 

The  number  one  equipment 
problem  appeared  to  be  whether 
or  not  a  new  stuffer  would  be  on 
the  market  after  the  war. 
Nothing  specific  was  announced 
on  this  subject,  but  H.  M.  Jam- 
pol,  the  Jampol  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
did  at  the  end  of  his  address  on 
“Mailroom  Layout”  mention  that 
he  had  heard  of  a  new  stuffer 
which  he  understood  would  be 
capable  of  handling  10,000  papers 
an  hour,  which  could  be  counted 
on  as  a  post-war  buy.  He  him¬ 
self  was  not  the  developer  of  it, 
he  said,  and  he  had  promised 
not  to  make  public  the  name  of 
the  company  he  described  was 
“reliable.” 

Mr.  Jampol’s  mention  brought 
a  burst  of  questions  from  the 


floor,  indicating  widespread  in¬ 
terest  in  this  prospective  de¬ 
velopment  Deiefates  pointed 
out  that  there  hadn’t  been  a 
new  stuffer  develraed  in  15 
years.  The  present  Helverson  is 
capable  of  stuffing  5,000  papers 
an  hour. 

A  paper  was  read  by  the  pre¬ 
siding  chairman  on  a  new  ex¬ 
perimental  ^ing  machine  de¬ 
veloped  by  Edgar  Wallace  and 
T.  R.  Sykes  in  the  research 
laboratories  of  the  Toronto 
( Ont. )  Star.  Mr.  Sykes,  answer¬ 
ing  questions  following  reading 
of  the  paper,  said  the  one  in 
operation  on  the  Star  now  was 
used  only  by  the  paper’s  weekly, 
was  just  an  experimental  ma¬ 
chine,  and  that  a  perfected  de¬ 
vice  was  now  in  the  shop.  The 
Wallace  Tying  Machine  as  it  is 
called  is  not  on  the  market,  but 
J.  S.  Atkinson,  also  of  the  Star, 
informed  Editor  &  Pubusher 
several  complies  were  interest¬ 
ed  in  it.  TOe  Star’s  research 
laboratories,  Mr.  Atkinson  said, 
also  were  experimenting  with  a 
stuffer.  Wallace  as  an  inventor 
of  printing  equipment  has  sev¬ 
eral  patents  to  his  credit. 

Uses  15-Gauge  Vl^e 

The  Wallace  Tyer  uses  15- 
gauge  wire,  has  a  capacity  of  15 
bundles  a  minute,  and  in  regular 
operation  usually  handles  12 
bundles  a  minute.  It  measures 
2V&  feet  by  7  feet  and  stands 
8  feet  high.  Answering  ques¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Sykes  said  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  fully  automatic,  that  one 
man  simply  presses  a  button  to 
start  the  cycle,  although  it  was 
brought  out  that  altogether  six 
men  must  be  used  to  keep  the 
machine  loaded  and  emptied 
when  it  is  run  at  the  speed  of 
12  bundles  a  minute,  with  200 
papers  in  the  bundles. 

Adolf  Larsen,  vice-president, 
(]lerrard  Steel  Strapping  Co., 
Chicago,  declared  his  company 
had  two  tying  machines  in 
process  of  production.  One, 
which  would  not  be  ready  imtil 
after  the  war,  would,  he  said, 
have  a  capacity  of  20  ties  a  min¬ 
ute,  and  further  would  provide 
easier  working  conditions  for 
mailroom  men.  It  would  weigh 
500  pounds,  be  portable,  and 
hook  into  any  light  socket,  he 
claimed. 

The  other  is  semi-automatic 
and  is  already  in  use,  with  two 
installed  in  the  mailroom  of  the 
Chicago  Herald-American.  These 
semi-automatics  require  two  men 
to  make  10  or  12  ties  a  minute. 

Considerable  discussion  from 
the  floor  followed  Mr.  Larsen’s 
appearance  on  the  speakers’  plat¬ 
form.  The  debate  was  on 
whether  or  not  mailrorom  equip¬ 
ment  of  this  type  paid  their 
way.  It  seemed  settled  when 
R.  A.  Jacobson,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  told  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  purchase  of  two 
Parker  tyers.  One  was  pur¬ 
chased  15  years  ago  with  a  de¬ 
posit  of  $5,500,  all  paid  back  in 
savings,  he  said,  in  less  than 
two  years.  Today  they  have  two 
such  machines.  ’The  second,  he 
thought,  paid  for  itself  probably 
in  eight  months  rather  than  two 
years. 
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other  suppliers  speaking  hrUi. 
ly  were  Charles  R.  KetffiS 
S***  PoUard  -  AlS 

Manufacturing  Co.,  New  Tm 
and  repreaentatives  of  the  £ 
dreasograph  Co.  and  tha  ElC 
Addressing  Madiine  Co. 

Thomas  J.  Martin,  Cleeslni 
Plain  Dealer,  who  had  per^ 
tently  questioned  claims  of  ^ 
equipment  men.  wondered 
mailroom  men  had  not  better 
be  thinking  of  sending  out 
papers  in  bulk  without  tyinr 
asserting  that  equipment  coiti 
and  material  costs  were  mount¬ 
ing  at  a  rapid  rate  and  in  sooe 
cases  materials  might  become  en- 
tin^  unavailable. 

Mr.  Martin  was  answered  by 
Joseph  Menard.  Des  Moines  Rtf- 
ister  and  Trjibttne,  who  said  he 
was  making  some  deliveriei  in 
bulk  to  drug  stores  and  scattered 
dealers,  eli^nating  both  wrap¬ 
pers  and  twine.  He  added,  ho^ 
ever,  that  while  materials  were 
saved,  the  dollar  saving  was  not 
as  high  as  might  be  imagined 

It  was  brought  out  that  the 
Montreal  Star  has  50  girls  work¬ 
ing  successfully  in  its  mailroom, 
that  they  tie  bundles  and  even 
fly  the  conveyors. 

Champion  of  women  in  the 
mailroom  was  Mr.  Jacobson. 
Omsdia  World-Herald,  who  said 
he  had  employed  women  since 
1904,  has  four  working  now,  one 
who  has  been  working  since 
1906.  He  spoke  highly  of  their 
work. 


World'Telegrom  Starts 
Post-War  Home  Series 

With  the  combined  purposei 
of  describing  actual  develop¬ 
ments  for  post-war  home  equip¬ 
ment  and  of  dispelling  the  num¬ 
erous  erroneous  ideas  many 
women  now  hold,  the  Sew  York 
World  -  Telegram  has  begun  a 
series  of  12  articles  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject,  “Your  Post-war 
Home.” 

The  six  women  on  the  paper's  j 
women’s  page  staff  visits  Ikb-  ^ 
oratories  of  many  of  the  nation's  j 
manufactiurers  and  gathered  ma¬ 
terial  covering  such  subjects  as ' 
kitchen  equipment  and  laundry 
products.  Plentifully  illustrat¬ 
ed,  each  story  comprises  from  i 
five-eighths  to  three-fourths  of| 
the  women’s  page. 

Explanatory  material  for  the 
series,  which  began  this  week; 
and  is  being  syndicated  to  alll 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers,, 
states  explicitly:  “No  attempt  j 
has  been  made  to  glamorize  thei 
facts.  Rather,  the  effort  has 
been  made  to  take  a  practical 
view  of  the  situation  and  tell 
Mrs.  Homemaker  what  is  to  be 
made  available  to  her  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  war.” 


Rockwood  Dies 

Ralph  Kanouse  Rockwood,  Mr" 
partner  in  the  firm  of  John  Ei 
Lutz  of  Chicago,  publishers’  repi 
resen tatives,  died  at  his  home  ia 
Winnetka,  Ill.,  June  10.  Mti 
Rockwood  had  been  a  newspapef 
advertising  sales  executive  fo 
nearly  30  years.  He  was  a  nativ 
of  Sun  Prairie,  Wis.,  and  a  grad* 
uate  of  DePauw  University. 
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PUILISHIRfer  Jaae 


HE  POWER  OF  THE  PRESS 


Dr.  Frank  B.  Robinson,  Moscow,  Idaho 


It  has  been  said  that  freedom  of  the  press  is  a  flaming  sword.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  stone  on  which  structures  of  permanent  and  lasting  merit  may  be  erected.  There  is  no  surer 
way  to  build  for  the  future  than  upon  publicity,  bought  and  paid  for,  in  the  American  press. 


It  was  decided  many  years  ago  that  we  could  build  more  surely,  more  safely,  and  more  permanently 
upon  the  American  press  than  any  other  way.  That  judgment  was  good.  For  today  the  Psychiana 
Religion  stands  like  a  lighthouse — a  lasting  testimony  to  the  strength  of  the  foundation  upon  which 
it  has  been  erected.  Like  the  famed  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  it  withstands  the  storms  and  the  waves 
which  beat  upon  it.  It  is  founded  well. 


This  war,  being  fought  to  save  the  right  to  use  the  press  freely  for  the  advertising  of  religion,  will 
soon  be  over.  Those  who  would  destroy  our  American  freedom  of  religion,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  will  slide  away  into  the  misty  recesses  of  only  a  memory.  But  the  Psychiana  Religion — 
the  only  religion  in  America  founded  and  built  upon  advertising  in  American  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines,  will  endure,  will  grow,  and  will  prosper,  long  after  Hitler  and  his  satellites  have  ceased  to 
be.  Freedom  of  religion — in  the  American  press — will  endure. 


PSYCHIANA'  INC 


MOSCOW.  IDAHO 


PRESS  DEVICE,  NEWSPAPER  WRITERS  COVER  FRENCH  COAST 


continued  from  page  7 


Among  the  corre«pond*Bti 
who  participated  in  somepi)^. 
of  actual  invasion  activity  im 
whose  by-line  stories  have  u. 
peared  to  date  are;  ^ 

For  Associated  Press:  E.  d 
Ball,  with  a  U.S.  motor  tor^ 
boat  task  force  off  the  coast  n 
Normandy;  Lewis  Hawkins,  aitu 


Describing*  the  events  which 
followed  his  descent,  he  wrote, 

“I  crawled  forward  through 
trees.  Suddenly  there  was  a  rip 
and  tear  in  my  flapping  jumping 
smock  and  I  flung  myself  to  the 
ground  as  machine  guns  rattled.” 

After  other  bnishes  with  dan¬ 
ger  he  made  contact  with  the 
Britishers.  Shortly  the  para¬ 
troopers'  objectives  were  at¬ 
tained,  and  headqusurlers  were 
firmly  established  by  the  time 
support  from  the  coast  began. 

Communication  Troubles 

AP  correspondent  Don  White- 
head,  who  moved  into  France 
with  the  American  forces,  re¬ 
ported  the  breakdown  of  the 
communication  system  in  the 
area  he  covered.  In  his  delayed 
June  8  dispatch  the  reporter  told 
how  the  radio  brought  ashore 
early  by  a  public  relations  officer 
was  put  aboard  a  jeep  and  not 
locate  until  the  next  day,  thus 
keeping  the  correspondents  in¬ 
communicado  for  28  hours. 

Also,  he  reported,  the  couriers 
assigned  to  carrying  stories  from 
the  beach  to  the  ships  didn’t 
exist. 

Another  AP  man,  Howard 
Cowan,  flew  in  the  lead  plane  of 
a  group  making  one  of  the 
earlier  airborne  landings  behind 
enemy  lines  and  reported  that 
it  wasn’t  quite  so  much  like  a 
sight-seeing  tour  as  he  had  first 
imagined. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the 
Cherbourg  peninsula,  the  ack- 
ack  began,  and  the  trip  from 
there  on  until  the  glider  was  re¬ 
leased  was  war. 

Stanley  Frank,  New  York  Post 
correspondent,  who  arrived  in 
London  just  prior  to  the  inva¬ 
sion,  also  went  into  Cherbourg 
with  the  airborne  troops,  thus 
receiving  “my  first  baptism  of 
war.” 

When  United  Press’  Richard 
McMillan  went  into  France  with 
the  Allied  invading  forces,  he 
made  a  tour  of  30  front-line  ^ _ 

miles,  described  the  hysterical  Troops  in  North  Central  France,” 
joy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bayeaux  was  the  first  filed  from  France 
and  wrote:  and  a  later  story  was  the  first 

“What  surprised  me  most  was  direct  dispatch  from  France  to 

the  weakness  of  the  German  . ‘ 

defense  line.  I  examined  with 
care  the  so-called  Atlantic  Wall 
along  this  coast.  It  constitutes 
the  biggest  bluff  of  the  whole 
war,  for  it  simply  does  not  exist.” 

The  Acme  photographer,  Bert 
Brandt,  whose  invasion-prepara¬ 
tion  pictures  helped  newspapers 
illustrate  their  initial  stories  on 
the  activity,  followed  up  that 
job  by  spending  half  an  hour 
working  on  the  French  beach 
and  several  more  hours  cruising 
within  gunshot  of  the  scene,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  dispatch  from  James 
C.  M(^lincy,  U.P.  reporter  in 
London. 

“It  was  hotter  than  hell  over 
there,”  said  Brandt.  “I  was  at 
Anzio,  but  Anzio  was  nothing 

like  this.”  He  returned  to  his  _  _ 

base  on  a  ship  bringing  back  would  have  to  make  for  the  im- 
wounded  in  order  to  get  his  pic-  pending  action. 

tures  out  Then  they  learned  that  they  Canadians  Joe 

Photographs,  as  well  as  news,  ~  - 

were  handled  with  all  possible  of  baggage  in  addition  to  their  North  American  Newspaper  Al- 
speed  and  less  than  four  hours  musette  bags,  typewriters  and  liance. 


landed  from  Admiral  Hail’t  Flm 
Ship  on  a  Normandy  beach; 


Yarborough,  with  the  Britijii 
destroyer  Cottesmore  off  tin 
north  coast  of  France;  John  A. 
Moroso  3rd,  with  U.S.  assault 
transport  Thomas  Jefferson,  aid 
Gladwin  Hill,  who  covered  in¬ 
vasion  coast  from  a  Marauder. 

For  United  Press:  Rsm^id 
D.  Hales,  who  visited  the  Nor 
mandy  coast  in  an  LST;  R(^ 
C.  Miller,  who  covered  from  u 
American  PT  boat  off  the  Frenck 
coast;  W.  R.  Higginbotham,  as¬ 
signed  to  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard 


On  the  some  day  (June  8),  in  the  eome  state  (Tennessee),  two  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists  got  the  some  idea  (above).  The  cartoon  on  the  right 
by  Col  Alley,  of  the  Nashville  Banner,  carries  the  caption  "Cbming 
Down,  but  It's  Too  Soon  to  Yell  'Timber'."  Jack  Knox,  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  AppeoL  titled  his  drawing  "It  Will  Take  Many  Hard 
Blows  before  It  FaUs." 


Bayeux;  Stanley  Burch,  on  a 
British  warship;  Robert  Reuben, 
somewhere  in  France;  Desmond 
Tighe,  on  a  British  destroyer  o® 
Berniere  Sur  Mer;  William 
Stringer,  U.S.  front  lines  in  Nor^ 
mandy,  and  Marshall  Yarrowj 
landed  behind  the  German  linej 
by  glider  on  D-Day,  now  back! 
in  London. 

For  North  American  News^-* 
per  Alliance:  Ira  Wolfert,  with 
U.  S.  naval  forces  on  the  western 
beachhead  in  France. 

Cover  for  Newspapers 

For  individual  newspapers: 
Jack  Tait.  covering  air  action; 
Joseph  Driscoll,  with  Allied 
forces  in  France  at  Baie  De  L» 
Seine  and  Isigny.  and  Johri 
O’Reilly,  with  American  forces 
in  France.  New  York  Heralq 
Tribune;  Hanson  W.  BaldwinJ 
aboard  Admiral  Kirk's  Flag 


false.” 

First  Wove  Schedule 
the  United  States  since  1942.  Those  scheduled  to  go  with 

According  to  the  Canadian  advance  units  of  the  United 
Press,  Ross  Munro  scored  an-  States  Forces  were:  Henry  Gor- 
other  in  his  series  of  beats,  rell,  U.P.;  Don  Whitehead,  AP; 
which  began  with  his  story  of  T.  B.  Grandin,  Blue  Network; 
the  1942  landing  on  the  Dieppe  First  I.ieutenant  G.  K.  Hoden- 
beaches,  by  producing  the  field.  Stars  and  Stripes;  Larry 
first  operational  descriptive  Lesueur,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
from  correspondents  accompany-  System;  Clark  Lee,  INS;  John 
ing  ground  forces.  McVane,  National  Broadcasting 

In  London  William  Randolph  Co.;  J.  B.  O’Reilly,  New  York 
Hearst,  Jr.,  has  begun  for  the  Herald  Tribune;  Ernie  Pyle, 
New  York  Journal  -  American  Scripps-Howard  Syndicate;  Wil- 
four  stories  on  his  experiences  liam  H.  Stoneman,  Chicago 
as  co-pilot  on  a  Marauder  Daily  News;  John  H.  Thompson, 
bomber  over  France.  Chicago  Tribune;  Bert  Brandt, 

Preceding  the  invasion  “some-  P.  J.  Carroll,  Robert  Capa  and 
time  in  May”  war  correspond-  Robert  T.  Landry.  Still  Pool, 
ents  accredited  to  the  United  and  Jack  Lieb  and  NeU  Sullivan, 
States  Forces  were  summoned  Newsreel  Pool, 
to  a  headquarters  building  and  The  Americans  to  go  with  the 
told  then  the  arrangements  they  British  were  Robert  Green,  AP; 

■  *  ■■  ■  William  Downs,  CBS,  and  R.  D. 

McMilland,  U.P.,  and  with  the 

_  ..  _  -  •  -  Willicombe  of 

would  be  permitted  125  pounds  INS,  and  L.  S.  Shapiro  of  the 


Scascam^ 
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ANCAM  Discusses 
Post-War  Plans 

continued  from  page  13 


Typographical  changes,  make¬ 
up  and  9-column  formats  were 
also  a  pertinent  part  of  the  key¬ 
noter's  address.  Sample  pages 
of  various  type  faces,  currently 
in  use  on  classified  pages,  were 
presented  as  an  exhibit  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  talk.  Identical 
pages,  set  in  the  different  fonts, 
on  varied  slugs,  visualized  the 
actual  newsprint  conservation  to 
be  effected. 

Program  Chairman  Leslie  J. 
Cummings,  of  the  Vancouver 
Daily  Province,  presented  Ken¬ 
neth  Flood.  CAM.  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union  &  Tribune  Sun; 
Harry  Gwaltney,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  and  Ralph  W.  Ahrens, 
CAM,  Chicago  Daily  News,  as 
the  session  chairman  of  the 
Tuesday  session. 

Mr.  Flood  spoke  on  “Women 
in  Classified  Advertising  in  the 
Post-War  Period.”  Discussing 
a  readjustment  period,  consider¬ 
ing  the  increased  number  of 
women  in  classified,  he  pointed 
out  that  female  salespeople,  in 
classified,  had  proven  them¬ 
selves  most  apt  in  certain  sales 
problems — ^lending  a  woman’s 
idea  to  copy  writing;  contacting 
and  creating  new  advertisers  in 
specific  cases  where  men  had 
been  unsuccessful;  and  their 
natural  adaptation  to  the  sales 
problems  of  the  front  counter. 

He  emphasized  the  value  of 
the  training  women  in  classified 
are  now  receiving  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  they  will  serve  in  the  post¬ 
war  era  as  key  members  of  the 
staff  in  training  new  members 
and  “re-freshening”  the  return¬ 
ing  veterans. 

Women  os  Reserves 

“The  unemployed,  business- 
experienced.  female  worker  of 
the  post-war  period,”  said  CAM 
Flood,  “will  be  an  ideal  reserve 
from  which  staff  expansions  can 
be  effected.”  He  suggested  re¬ 
muneration  to  women  workers 
be  comparable  to  that  of  male 
employes,  where  they  are  filling 
identical  jobs,  and  that  their 
ability  to  fulfill  the  job  “be 
given  no  quarter  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  women.” 

Mr.  Gwaltney  predicted  that 
the  post-war  period  would  be 
“the  greatest  opportunity  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  ever  had  to  ex¬ 
pand.  after  the  conversion-re- 
organization  of  business.  A  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  27  billion  dollars, 
as  represented  by  Government 
report  of  War  Bond  purchases, 
a  figure  equal  to  the  national  in¬ 
come  in  1939,  will  be  unleashed. 

“Your  ability  to  meet  the  ad¬ 
vertising  needs  for  this  consum¬ 
er  demand,”  he  said,  “will  be 
based  upon  your  planning  pro¬ 
cedure.  There  are  foiu:  princi¬ 
pal  points  that  should  be  care¬ 
fully  considered  in  the  plans: 

“(1)  The  product — check  it 
and  be  certain  ft  is  ri^t;  ( 2 )  the 
market— who  should  buy  the 
product;  ( 3 )  personnel — ^the  staff 
should  be  thoroughly  trained, 
highly  talented  and  highly  paid 
to  meet  the  demands  ot  this 
post-war  opportunity;  and  (4) 

TO 


the  equipment — the  sales  tools 
and  kit,  rate  card,  credit  and 
collections,  hiring  and  training, 
promotion,  distribution  of  ac¬ 
counts,  etc.” 

In  a  final  statement,  Mr. 
Gwaltney  said  that  the  most  es¬ 
sential  consideration  for  meeting 
post-war  conditions  was  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment. 

“Jobs — the  Answer  to  Post- 
War  Trends”  was  the  session 
subject  presented  by  Mr.  Ahrens. 


n 

Amundson 

The  session,  a  highlight  of  the 
conference,  viewed  the  post-war 
period  and  conditions  therein  as 
one  that  will  be  readjusted  by 
the  reconciliation  of  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  available  manpower 
— with  the  control  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  a  safety  valve  against  de¬ 
pression. 

Employment  statistics,  man¬ 
power,  unemployment  and  the 
transfer  of  workers  to  war  jobs, 
over  a  period  of  years  prior  to 
World  War  I  and  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  was  used  as  a  logical 
possibility  for  similar  trends  in 
the  post-war  period. 

Mr.  Ahrens’s  detailed  analysis 
of  his  report  divided  the  figures 
according  to  male  and  female 
workers;  age  groups;  housewives 
in  industry;  retired  groups 
called  back  to  industry,  birth 
and  death  rates,  and  sub-divi¬ 
sions  of  wage  earners  and  time 
workers — with  comparisons  pro¬ 
jected  into  the  next  20  years. 

The  Tuesday  sessions  were 
concluded  with  an  “open  forum 
for  classified  problems”  under 
the  direction  of  James  F.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette.  The  panel  members 
included:  Stanley  Adams,  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star;  Helen  Miller 
Knief,  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier; 
Robert  J.  Myers,  Indianapolis 
News;  William  H.  Pickett,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer;  and  James  P. 
Sweeney,  Newark  Evening  News- 

Edward  L.  Keenan,  WMC  state 
director  of  Ohio,  addressed  the 
Wednesday  morning  session  on 
the  subject  of  the  priority  re¬ 
ferrals  plan.  A  forum  discus¬ 
sion  followed  his  talk. 

Pointing  out  the  five  major 
points  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Keenan 
expressed  his  opinion  that  under 
the  new  control  program  drastic 
measures  would  have  to  be 
taken  to  guarantee  essential  pro¬ 
duction,  through  the  referral 
and  utilization  of  existing  man¬ 
power.  He  further  adviwd  the 
CAMS  that  in  lieu  of  limited 
facilities  of  the  WMC,  for  the 
screening  and  referral  of  male 
workers,  consent  arrangements 
will  be  made  with  priority  em¬ 
ployers  and  employer-advertis¬ 
ers. 

It  was  his  opinion  that  with 
the  establishment  of  male  per¬ 
sonnel  ceilings  for  less-essential 


industries,  under  the  priority  re¬ 
ferrals  plan,  that  a  substantial 
increase  in  female  help  wanted 
classified  advertising  would  re¬ 
sult. 

Following  Mr.  Keenan’s  ad¬ 
dress,  Mr.  O’Donnell,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANCAM  help  wanted 
committee,  read  a  letter  from 
War  Manpower  Commission 
Chairman  Paul  V.  McNutt,  re¬ 
questing  the  continued  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  association  in  effect¬ 
ing  the  new  manpower  controls. 
Chairman  McNutt,  in  his  letter, 
paid  high  tribute  to  the  ANCAM 
and  its  member  newspapers  for 
the  “invaluable  assistance  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  has  proven  Itself 
capable  of  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  WMC.” 

Charles  W.  Horn,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  presented  the  high¬ 
light  of  the  annual  meeting. 
“Few  of  us  are  selling  ads  and 
lines  these  days,”  he  said.  “We 
are  restricted  in  most  cities  in 
the  amount  of  space  we  can  sell 
to  any  one  advertiser.  This  is 
not  without  its  gains. 

“While  we  relax  our  efforts  in 
the  region  of  competitive  sales 
.  .  .  we  are  learning  that  results 
to  the  advertiser  and  reader,  and 
profitable  volume  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  can  be  developed  without 
depending  entirely  on  the  old 
concept  that  the  ultimate  in 
profit  is  possible  only  through 
the  extravagant  utilization  of 
maximum  space.”  Mr.  Horn 
stated. 

Developing  his  theme,  he  con¬ 
tinued:  “Probably  CAM’s  are 
more  price  conscious  than  is  the 
public.”  Speaking  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  he  warned  the  classified 
managers  of  having  “reached  a 
point  in  our  development  where 
we  should  appraise  what  we  are 
losing  through  uncontrolled 
competition,  and  what  we  might 
gain  through  competitive  coop¬ 
eration.” 

Simultaneous  group  sessions  of 
the  metropolitan  newspapers  and 
the  smaller  newspapers,  at  the 
Wednesday  afternoon  program, 
discussed  and  studied  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  two  divisions. 

The  metropolitan  ^oup  ses¬ 
sion  was  under  the  direction  of 
Carl  W.  H.  Ganz,  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers.  Panel  members  in¬ 
cluded,  among  others:  Joseph  H. 
Hopkins.  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
Orville  S.  Wespe,  Louisville  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal;  H.  J.  Bendlnger, 
Milwaukee  Journal;  and  Car- 
roll  M.  Carroll,  the  New  York 
Times. 

Paul  A.  Cary,  Madison  (Wis.) 
Newspapers,  served  as  chairman 
of  the  smaller  newspaper  group. 
Members  of  this  panel  included: 
Mr.  Amundson;  L.  R.  Benson, 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital  &  Jour¬ 
nal;  Fred  R.  Ellis,  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  News;  Richard  W.  Horn, 
Edmonton  ( Alta. )  Journal; 
Floyd  Jones,  Youngstown  (Ohio) 
Vindicator;  Howard  G.  MacMil¬ 
lan,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press;  Mary  Ann  E.  Petru,  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  &  Jour¬ 
nal;  and,  Ernest  B.  Roberts, 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Newspapers. 

Presentation  of  National  Want 
Ad  Week  and  other  awards;  re¬ 
ports  of  the  resolution  commit¬ 
tee;  a  session  for  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  annual  election  of 
officers  and  directors,  concluded 
the  four-day  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation. 


Many  Reporters 


Cover  Invasion 

_ continued  from  page  «, 

Charles  Higginbotham  us 
transport  off  the  coast  of  Franw 
combined  American  press-  Pete» 
Gladwin,  who  fiew  over  Chta 
nel,  combined  Allied  press  ^ 

The  bulk  of  the  early  invasion  ^ 
coverage  come  from  these  cor¬ 
respondents  in  England: 

For  AP:  Austin  Bealmear 
Supreme  Allied  Headquarters’ 

A^;  Richard  Kasischke,  Lon¬ 
don;  Hal  Boyle,  London  and  21« 
Army  Group  Headquarters;  Ruth 
Cowan,  advanced  U.S.  hospital  y 

on  the  Southern  English  coast  *l 

Russell  Landstrom,  reportini  i 

from  London  on  the  Russian  ad-  * 

vances,  and  William  Smith 
White,  British  port. 

For  U.P.:  Edward  Beattie,  Su-< 
preme  Allied  Headquarters;  Ed-  ■  '' 

ward  V.  Roberts,  Supreme  Allied 
Command  Post;  Bruce  W.  Munn.  Fi 

U.S.  Ninth  Airforce  Troop  (iu-  ^ 

rier  Base;  Walter  Cronkite,  Lon-  . 

don;  Robert  Richards,  U.S.  Army  t**’ 

Air  Force  Fighter  Bomber  Base,  T( 

James  C.  McGlincy,  London:  fk 

Dudley  Ann  Harmon,  invasion 
port  in  England;  Phil  Ault,  Lon-  ^ 
don;  Robert  Musel,  in  I^ndonj  yo 
reporting  on  the  Russian  drive:!  '' 
Collie  Small,  Ninth  Air  Force  i  Ai 
Marauder  Base,  and  John  A.]  lu. 
Parris,  London.  | . 

For  INS:  Thomas  C.  Watson. J  >!■ 
Supreme  Allied  Headquarters.)  ini 
AEF;  Kingsbury  Smith,  head-)  si; 
quarters,  and  Joseph  Thomas,  |  , 

London.  do 

For  individual  newspapers:  — 

Donald  MacKenzie,  headquar  .j 

ters,  and  Howard  Whitman 
British  invasion  port.  New  York 
News;  James  MacDonald,  head-  ^ 
quarters,  Harold  Denny,  l^ndon, 
Tania  Long,  London,  Gene  Cur 
rivan,  London,  Drew  Middleton 
headquarters,  Raymond  DanieU. 
London,  David  Anderson,  Loo-  N( 
don,  Frederick  Graham,  London,  ba 
E.  C.  Daniel,  London,  and  John  t 
MacCormac,  London,  New  York  . 
Times;  Ned  Russell,  headquar  Clt 
ters,  Geoffrey  Parsons,  Jr.,  head-  Ci 
quarters,  Richard  L.  Tobin, 
headquarters,  and  Joseph 
Barnes,  London,  New  York  Her 
aid  Tribune;  Frederick  Kuh, 
London,  Chicago  Sun;  Dorris 
Lorelle  Hearst,  London,  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American: 
Helen  Kirkpatrick,  headquar¬ 
ters,  New  York  Post  and  Chica¬ 
go  News;  Judy  Barden,  Ninth 
Troop  Carrier  Command 
New  York  Sun,  and  Virginia 
Irwin,  English  invasion  port  4 
St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch.  y 

For  networks:  Edward  B.:  ■ 

Murrow,  London,  CBS.  fl 

Most  recent  tabulation  of  cor-i  ■ 
respondents  wounded  in  the  in-{  |l 
vasion  shows  six  hurt.  Don! 
Whitehead,  AP,  received  a  kneej 
injury,  but  is  still  on  the  job. 

Phil  Bucknell,  Stars  and  Stripei,! 
broke  his  leg  when  he  pw-i 
chutcd  with  troops;  Gordon  Gai-i 
kill,  American,  suffered  shrapn 
nel  and  bullet  wounds;  Jo^  Am 
MacVane,  NBC,  sprained  hist 
ankle,  and  Joseph  A.  DearinfJ 
Collier’s  photographer,  had  hw  5>tai 
wrist  splintered  by  a  machiotj  Me: 
gim  bullet  from  a  strafing  (Sen 
man  plane.  AP’s  Jameson,  men- 
tioned  earlier,  is  the  sixth. 
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ith  newdpaper 


It's  been  a  hectic  day. 

Finished  my  cleaning  early — then  rushed  right 
down  to  “The  Square”  to  shop.  Takes  more 
time,  but  that  way  I  get  exactly  what  I  want. 
Toted  my  bundles  home,  and  then  tore  over  to 
the  Red  Cross  luncheon  Then  back  home 
again  to  prepare  a  good  dinner  for  Jim  and  the 
youngsters. 

Aiter  the  dishes — at  long  last — I  can  relax  on 
the  porch  with  my  newspaper.  Busy  as  I  am, 
it’s  my  way  of  keeping  up  with  what’s  happen¬ 
ing  in  “Our  Town.”  Who’s  getting  married. 
Who’s  having  a  baby.  How  the  local  boys  are 
doing  overseas.  What’s  on  the  Woman’s  Page 
—new  patterns,  ration  recipes,  etc.  What  the 
advertisements  have  to  say. 

IVhy  I’d  be  lost  jdthout  my  local  newspaper! 


lion  newspaper  families.  Here,  a  retail  bill  of 
$900,000,000  —  larger  than  any  of  21  entire 
States. 

Here  you  will  find  busy  war  plants,  but  small 
plants  mostly — easily  reconverted  to  peace-time 
products — here,  too,  fertile  farmlands. 

Here  you  will  find  communities  that  are  indivi¬ 
dual  shopping  centers  .  .  .  serving  both  towns¬ 
people  and  the  folks  from  neighboring  villages. 

Here  you  will  find  surprizingly  loyal  customers 
.  .  .  if  you  keep  selling  them  the  way  they  like 
to  be  sold — T'j'a  their  local  newspapers. 


Newspaper  reading,  male  or  female,  front  porch, 
back  porch,  kitchen  or  parlor  .  .  .  has  always 
been  a  popular  pastime  in  Pennsylvania.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  those  82  communities  under  100,000 
City  Zone  known  as  “Our  Town,”  Pa. 

Here,  for  example,  you  will  find  almost  a  mil- 


Our  Town,”  Pa 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Landsdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  • 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamokin  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette- Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E) 
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May  Linage  Off  2-7%;  Year  Up  .8% 


TOTAL  newspaper  advertising  linage  in 

May  was  oflf  2.7%  from  the  same  month 
in  1943,  according  to  Media  Records  figures 
for  52  cities.  Only  general,  automotive,  and 
financial  showed  gains  over  last  year  with 
all  other  classifications  having  losses.  Some 
of  the  loss  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  May,  1943,  had  five  Sundays  whereas 
May  this  year  had  only  four. 

General  linage  with  a  gain  of  4.7%  was 
the  best  for  the  month  since  1937  and 
totalled  higher  than  any  month  since 
November,  1943.  Automotive  with  three 
and  a  half  million  lines  was  up  9.5%  over 
last  year  but  was  still  three  million  lines 
below  its  May,  1941,  figure.  Financial  was 
ahead  6.4%. 


Classified  was  off  10.8%;  retail  and  de¬ 
partment  store  were  down  1.9%  and  5.8%, 
respectively,  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
loss  of  a  Sunday  and  some  space  rationing. 

May  was  still  better  than  the  average  for 
the  last  five  years,  being  at  101.4  on  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Index.  Classified  and 
general  were  also  up  on  the  Index  at  110.7 
and  117.9  with  all  other  classifications  off; 
retail  95.5;  department  store  93.4;  automo¬ 
tive  66.8;  and  financial  90.5. 

For  the  first  five  months  of  1944,  total 
linage  was  ahead  .8%  with  general,  auto¬ 
motive  and  financial  showing  gains  of  8.2%, 
2.6%  and  1.9%,  respectively.  Classified 
was  off  1.3%,  retail  and  department  store, 
.7%  and  4.4%. 


NEWSPAPER  UNAGE— 52  CITIES 

(ComplM  b7  RDITOR  «  Pl'BLIHHRR  tr«M  « 
RM—rd*  * 

1944  1943  %o|  1 

Linage  Linage  1943  j 

Tutal  Advertising 

May .  117,776,135  120,985.116  973 

.April .  116,471,443  12S.281.86U  93.0 

Display  Only 

May .  89,922.342  89,765.325  99  9 

April .  89,303,292  96,098,671  92.'9 

t'lassified 

May .  27,853,793  31.219,791  89.J 

April .  27,168,15  1  29,183,189  931 

Retail 

.May .  62,904,432  64,119.585  98.1 

April .  62,977,824  70,616,602  89.2 

Department  Store 

May .  26,219,830  27.836.683  94.2 

April .  26,277,663  30.440,036  86,3 

( ieneral 

May .  22,164,434  21,178,651  104.7 

April .  21,712,788  20,800.675  104.4 

Automotive 

May .  3,526,551  3,220,265  109.5 

April .  3,025,859  2,863,988  105.7 

Financial 

May .  1,326,925  1.246.824  106.4 

April .  1,586,821  1,817,406  87.3 


Livesoy,  69y 
Former  CP 


Head,  Dies 


Clarkson,  Ont.,  June  15 — 
J.  F.  B.  Livesay,  69,  who  retired 
in  1939  after  20  years  as  general 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Press, 
died  today  as  he  was  preparing 
to  get  up  for  the  day.  He  had 
been  active  in  his  country  garden 
this  spring. 

Since  his  retirement,  he  had 
lived  quietly  at  his  home.  Wood- 
lot,  Clarkson.  20  miles  west  of 
Toronto,  in  a  house  he  designed 
himself  and  built  with  day  labor 
in  the  depression  period.  In  the 
summer  of  1942  he  started  writ¬ 
ing  a  book  of  his  newspaper 
reminiscences  which  was  not 
completed  at  his  death. 

As  the  guiding  genius  of  the 
Canadian  Press  for  20  years, 
supervising  the  handling  of 
millions  of  words  of  news,  Mr. 
Livesay  was  so  successful  in 


secretary  of  the  Sim,  was  read 
by  Einar  O.  Petersen,  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  then  signed 
by  the  executives  at  the  lunch¬ 
eon  before  being  sent  to  Capt. 
Dewart,  now  on  active  duty  in 
the  European  theater  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

Brief  talks  were  made  by  Mr. 
Friendly,  Lt.  Dewart,  Gilbert  T. 
Hodges,  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  Harold  L.  Gold¬ 
man,  advertising  manager,  and 
Keats  Speed,  executive  editor. 

Other  Sun  executives  at  the 
luncheon  were  Herbert  B.  Fair- 
child,  assistant  to  ttie  general 
manager;  Edwin  A.  Sutphin,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager; 
James  E.  Hasenack,  circulation 
director;  Henry  Buggeln,  pub¬ 
lication  office  manager;  Conrad 
F.  Colborn,  assistant  advertising 
manager;  Charles  E.  Luxton,  of¬ 
fice  manager;  Lawrence  W.  Me- 
rahn,  promotion  manager;  Sam¬ 
uel  Wolfenden,  credit  manager, 
and  Carlton  Short  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager's  office. 


Army,  was  killed  in  action  May 
29  in  England.  He  served  in 
Intelligence. 

William  A.  Lowe,  54,  reporter 
who  covered  Brooklyn  Cfounty 
and  the  Federal  courts  for  the 
Standard  News  Assn,  and  the 
New  York  News,  died  June  8  at 
his  home. 

Second  Lt,  Cecil  Le  Boy,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  Tribune  financial 
reporter,  has  been  reported 
killed  in  action  May  20  in  the 
Italian  war  theater. 

Robert  Doucan,  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Washington 
Herald  and  Times  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureaus  of  the  New  York 
Sun  and  Associated  Press,  died 
last  week. 

Stan  Kennon,  former  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader  re¬ 
porter  and  feature  writer,  re¬ 
ported  missing  in  action  May  14, 
1943,  is  now  presumed  dead  by 
the  War  Department,  according 
to  a  letter  received  by  liis 
mother. 


Correction 

The  Iowa  Broadcasting  Con- 
pany  operated  by  the  Cowl* 
brokers  last  week'  purchmi 
radio  station  WCOP  in  Bottot 
Editor  &  Publisher,  June  It, 
page  17,  erroneously  reporW 
that  Look  magazine,  also  owned 
by  the  Cowles,  had  made  tht| 
purchase.  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
“we  have  no  intention  of  buyini 
any  newspaper  in  Boston”  as  wr 
indicated  in  the  story. 


Hershey  Named 

Ben  Hershey,  formerly  new 
director  of  the  Grand  Junctioil 
(Colo.)  Sentinel,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of 
Boise  Idaho  Evening  Statesmn, 
succeeding  the  late  Martin  E 
Miller.  Hershey  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  now  defunrt 
Boise  Capital  News,  the  IdoJu 
Morning  Statesman,  and  tbe 
Nampa  Idaho  Free  Press. 


keeping  his  own  name  out  of 
print  tiiat  few,  outside  his  pro¬ 
fession.  knew  who  he  was  when 
he  retired  as  general  manager. 

He  was  born  Jan.  23,  1875,  at 
Ventmor#  Isle  of  Wight.  He 
came  to  Canada  when  he  was 
20.  Followed  years  of  tough 
apprenticeship  in  mining  and 
lumbering  camps  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  There  he  learned  a  breath¬ 
taking  command  of  explosive 
language  which  he  occasionally 
used  when  big  news  broke  or  a 
crisis  developed. 

At  the  time  of  the  World  War, 
Mr.  Livesay  went  to  France  as 
a  war  correspondent.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  become  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  C.P.  in  1919. 

N.  Y.  Sun  Men 
Honor  E.  S.  Friendly 

A  surprise  birthday  annivers¬ 
ary  luncheon  was  given  by  New 
York  Sun  executives  to  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  newspaper, 
at  the  Lawyers  Club,  115  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  on  June  13.  A 
gold  cigarette  lighter  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Friendly  by  Lt. 
Thomas  W.  Dewart,  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Sun,  as  a 
gift  from  Mr.  Friendly’s  execu¬ 
tive  associates. 

A  prepared  letter  to  Capt.  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Dewart,  publisher  and 
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W.  O.  PAISLEY,  76,  publisher  of 

the  Marion  ( Ill. )  Daily  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Weekly  Leader,  died 
June  12. 

John  H.  Mease,  48,  managing 
editor  of  the  Arcadia  ( Cal. ) 
Bulletin  &  Tribune,  died  June  10 
at  Altadena.  He  was  formerly 
circulation  manager  of  the  Mon¬ 
rovia  (Cal.)  News-Post  and  one 
time  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Madison  (S.  D. )  Sentinel. 

Claude  C.  Griswold,  44,  pub¬ 
licity  director  on  the  Norge  ac¬ 
count  for  Campbell-Ewald  Co.. 
Detroit,  died  suddenly  June  2  in 
Chicago.  He  formerly  was  city 
and  Sunday  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Times. 

Paul  Drake,  former  pressman 
on  the  Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  friend  of  William  Allen 
White  and  for  25  years  .repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Duplex  Printing 
Press  Co.,  died  recently. 

Edward  Francis  McIntyre,  75, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O. )  Post,  died  June  4  at 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Cpl.  Thomas  M.  O'Brien,  36, 
reporter  for  the  Newark  News, 
who  covered  New  Jersey’s  44th 
Division  before  entering  the 


MAY  LINAGE  RELEASED  FOR  SUPPLEMENTS 


Following  is  the  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  linage  report  covering  the 
period  through  May  for  seven 
weekly  newspaper  supplements. 


For  the  first  five  months  of 
19^  Parade  made  the  largest, 
93.1%  gain  of  all  the  publicr 
tions. 


ADVERTISING  IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  COMIC  WEEKLY,  THIS  W 
METROPOLITAN  GROUP  AN’D  TkREE  MARKET  GROUP- 
MAY  1944-1943 


1944 

American  Weekly 

First  Quarter  .  191,391 

April  . .  71,500 

May  .  58,518 

First  5  Months .  321,409 

This  Week 

First  Quarter  .  110,332 

April  .  50,912 

May  .  39,839 

First  5  Months .  201,083 

Metro^itan  Group — Rotogravure 

First  Quarter  .  29,142 

April  .  12,125 

May  .  9,100 

First  5  Months .  50,367 

Comic  W eekly 

First  Quarter  .  83,006 

April  .  32.109 

May  .  27,027 

First  5  Months . . .  142,142 

Metropolitan  Group — Comic 

First  Quarter  .  60,066 

April  .  21,484 

May  .  21,716 

First  5  Months  .  103,266 

Three  Market  Group 

First  Quarter  .  33,686 

April  . .  12.750 

May  .  14,150 

First  5  Months  .  60,586 

Parade 

First  Quarter  .  43,503 

April  .  17,472 

May  .  16,036 

First  5  Months  .  77,011 


1943 


195,105 

71,334 

112,371 

378,810 


119,485 

42,828 

53,069 

215,382 


14,410 

8,117 

9,168 

31,695 


67.809 

20,783 

23,114 

111,706 


40,278 

13,952 

15,854 

70,084 


33.134 

7,696 

13,856 

54,686 


18,815 

4,676 

16,374 

39,865 


Gainer 

% 


—  1.9 

+  0.2 

—  47.9 

—  15.2 


1 


—  7.7 
-H  18.9 

—  24.9 

—  6.6 


+  102.2 
+  49.4 
—  0.7 
+  58.9 


)ljt  oi 
I  sold 
Dired 


md 


MS 


+  22.4 
+  54.5 

+  16.9 
+  27J 


Ni 

Ian 


49.1 

54.0 

37.0 

47.3 


1.7 

65.7 
2.1 

10.8 


bic 

Jitpo: 

iym 


+  13U 
+273.6 

Z  .02 

+  93.1 
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Discuss  Post-War 

Topeka,  Kan.,  June  12 — Cap¬ 
per  Publications,  Inc.,  executives 
from  Topeka,  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago  conferred  here  last  week 
on  advertising  and  post-war  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  corporation.  Taking 
part  in  the  discussions  were:  H. 
S.  Blake,  vice-president,  Topeka; 
Philip  ^ch,  vice-president  and 
director  of  the  New  York  bu¬ 
reau;  Frank  Gauguin,  Western 
manager,  of  Chicago;  M.  L. 
Crowther,  advertising.  New 
York;  Ned  McCormack,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  Capper’s  Farm¬ 


er,  of  Chicago;  James  M.  Rankin, 
circulation  manager;  Leland  H. 
Schenck,  corporation  secretary 
and  production  manager;  Charles 
E.  Sweet,  advertising  manager; 
Ray  Yarnell,  editor  of  Capper’s 
Farmer;  Nelson  Antrim  Craw¬ 
ford,  editor  of  Household  Maga¬ 
zine;  and  Rod  Rtmyan,  assistant 
to  Blake. 


Newspoper  Press  la^la— r» 


9  Columns  in  Omaha 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  has 
adopted  a  nine-column  classified 
advertising  section,  setting  10V& 
em  columns  with  5  pt.  body  type. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Catli  wHk  Order) 

I  Hwis  Jt  per  Nee 
4  Hmee— .40  per  Nee  per  leierfiee 
H&P  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSinCATIONS 
I  time  .to  per  llee 
2  Hmee— JO  per  Nee  per  leeerHen 
4  Hmee  .70  per  llee  per  leeerHee 


FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 


To  eeleulete  ceet  ef  eey  cleeelNed  ed- 
verHeemeet,  ceuet  Rve  everef  e  werdi 
t«  Hie  Nile.  Minimum  epeee  eeeeeted 
for  pebliceHen  it  Hiree  lines.  A^er- 
Htert  wlie  key  Hieir  ede,  los  Ne.  EDI¬ 
TOR  E  FUILISHER  theuld  eeeelder 
Hilt  ee  four  werde. 


FERSONNa  SERVICE 
At  en  added  lerviee  to  advarHeert  run¬ 
ning  a  feur  Hme  "SHueHent  Wanted'' 
netice.  Hieir  reeerd  It  pleeed  in  Hie 
lllet  ef  Hie  EDITOR  I  FUlUSHER 


1700  tiaiet  Tewee,  B'wear 
■ew  Tetk  It.  V. 


Special  Netice 


Newspaper  Irehers 


OAPABLB  KABDLOro,  ImrlBg,  tell- 
inc  mergere,  deiliM  or  weeklite,  eny- 
where  ie  U.  8.  He  leeeee  or  trsdee. 
Lee  Veisheer  Ateeey,  HaahTlIle,  MIeh. 


HBW8PAPBB8  AMD  FUBUOATIOH 
Proportiea  bongkt  end  told 
TKB  OAKPBiU  OOMPAHT 
Perk  Oestrel  BnildiBg,  Lot  Ang^ee 


W.  H.  OLOVmB  OO..  ▼BTPBA.  OAX., 
OOHraWRlAL  date  ae  daabeUe 
eewepaper  proportiea.  leqelre. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Forseneel  Service.  TKie  eemelete  reglt- 
traHon  aeturet  edverHeers*  gueMce- 


Newspaper  Wooted 


euentlce- 

Hene  being  kept  befere  emplevere  in 
Hie  newtpeper,  megedne,  puelleity, 
advarHting,  pubnebin^  end  eKed  pre- 
feaeiont.  There  It  ne  fee  far  Fereennel 
Service  placements  te  elHier  em  player 
er  employe.  RegietreHee  card  wlH 
be  tent  four-Hme  advarHeert  epee 
receipt  ef  copy  end  payment. 


**• 


NEWSPAPEB  PUBUSHEB  with  mod¬ 
em  complete  plant  doing  tabloid  and 
atandard  in  both  black  and  color  and 
located  near  New  York  City  can  han¬ 
dle  an  additional  publication  to  round 
out  achedule.  Write  Box  478,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


TBZ  POOKBTBOOK,  house  organ  for 
home  newapapera,  will  help  jon  main¬ 
tain  contacta  deapite  manpower  ahort- 
agee.  Samplea,  detaila  tret.  Leader- 
Newa,  Wanpua,  Wia. 


folders  and  4  or  more  unite.  Oeorge 
O.  HefTelman,  406  W.  Pico  Bird., 

boa  Angeles  15. _ 

WB  WANT:  75  H.P.  A.O.  proaa  two 
motor  complete  drive  of  280  volt,  3 
phaae,  SO  or  60  cycle — Pony  Autoplate, 
21%"  cutoff — Flat  Radial  Arm  Router 
—  Matrix  Roller  —  Matrix  Shears  — 
Page  Site  Electric  Proof  Proaa — 6 
Paper  Reela.  Give  full  and  exact  de¬ 
taila.  Oeorge  O.  Heffelman,  406  W. 
Pico  Bird.,  Lot  Angeles  15. 


UACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
aaaembling  entire  Newspaper  Plante, 
rejpaira,  maintenance.  Service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS.  INC. 

35  Rose  St.  New  York 


Mechaulcoi  Iquipmeat  For  Sale 


PHOTO  ENGBAVIHa  EQUIPMENT, 
consisting  of  34x24  Levy  Process  0am- 
era  with  lent,  four  screens,  two  Solar 
Adjustable  liwpa  and  Beveler.  Thom- 
as  W.  Hall  Company,  Stamford,  Conn. 
64-PAOE  GOSS  OCTUPLE  NBWSPA- 
PEB  PRESS,  23  9/16'  sheet  cut, 
double  folder,  with  75  H.P.  A.O.  Motor 
A  Automatic  Controller;  also  24  and 
32-page  Straightlinea;  Royle  Radial 
Arm  Flat  Router;  Hoe  full  page  Flat 
Plate  Shaver;  Hoe  Elevating  Table; 
Model  5  and  14  Linotypes;  Casting 
Boxes;  Metal  Pots.  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Co.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18, 
N.  Y. 


OALirOBNIA  NEWSPAFBBS 
SAFE  investment  —  certain  growth; 
kindly  climate.  Consider  this:  Connty 
seat  daily;  excinsive  rich  6eld;  nets 
14%  on  required  investment  of  $180,- 
000.  Write — exchange  references.  A. 
W.  Stypes,  944  Fresno,  Berkeley  6, 

Calif. _ 

LIBERAL  14  yr.  weekly  for  sale, 
$500  and  some  hard  work  will  handle. 
Consider  lease  or  working  partner. 

2217  Bundle,  Lansing.  Mich. _ 

PROFITABLE  WEEKLY  within  150 
miles  New  York  City.  Sonnd  economic 
indnstrial-agricnltural  territory;  own 
trading  area;  $26,000  on  easy  terms 
to  right,  experienced  manager.  Other 
interests  demanding  services  only  rea¬ 
son  for  selling.  Act  quickly.  State  ex- 

Serience  and  cash  available  first  letter. 

ox  516,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TWO  ILLINOIS  WEEKLIES,  one 
owner,  one  plant,  covering  two  fine 
little  towns  vicinity  of  Peoria,  estab¬ 
lished  1888  and  1933,  linot^e 
equipped,  making  money,  brick  build¬ 
ing  23x65,  $10  per  month.  Price  $5000, 
$1500  down,  balance  $40  month,  4% 
interest.  May  Bros.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Hulp  Waufud 

Adinnutrntive 

SOMEWHERE  THERE  IS  A  MAN 
who  feels  that  he  could  produce  a 
great  community  newspaper  .  .  ,  if  he 
had  the  chance.  The  man  we  want  will 
have  this  opportunity.  Frankly  we 
want  a  man  who  is  "going  up,"  and 
not  one  who  has  been  at  the  top  for 
years.  The  job  involves  complete  man¬ 
agement  of  local  and  telegraph  cov¬ 
erage.  The  man  we  want  probably  has 
never  had  this  much  responsibility 
before.  The  salary  is  not  sufficiently 
large  to  be  attractive  to  "top  flight" 
metropolitan  executives,  but  should 
prove  attractive  to  the  man  who  is 
seeking  more  responsibility  and  ex- 
Mrience.  City  close  to  100,000  group, 
fine  climate,  happy  workiag  condi¬ 
tions.  Write  fully.  Box  504,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


Help  Woofod 

A^artisiof 


CITY  or  16,000  TO  60,000  preferably 
in  middle  West  but  not  absolutely 
essential.  Must  be  a  well  established 
going  concern  with  future.  Substantial 
down  payment.  Financially  respon¬ 
sible.  Thoroughly  competent  to  handle 
any  proposition.  Box  521,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

SMALL  DAILY  OR  WEEKLY,  within 
fifty  miles  Philadelphia.  Give  full  de- 
tails.  Box  511,  Bditor  A  Publisher. 
WANT  TO  BUY  WEEKLY  OB  SMALL 
DAILY,  Eastern  Pa.  or  New  Jersey. 
Now  publishing  two  weeklies.  Infor¬ 
mation  in  confidence.  Box  481,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Machaaicol  Iqalpoiaat  Wootod 

WANTED 

Oosa  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18^  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1043, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BdR.  PUBLISHER:  This  seems  to  ba 
the  appropriate  time  to  turn  your  sur¬ 
plus  machinary  into  caah,  or  credit 
against  purchases  to  ba  made  as  your 
needs  develop.  Send  ns  details  of  any 
machinery  or  printing  equipment  you 
have  idle.  We  have  served  the  news¬ 
paper  field  for  over  twenty  years.  John 
Onffiths  Oa.,  17  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 

17.  N.  Y, _ 

WE  WANT;  Goss  low  construetad 
press,  21 cutoff,  complete^  with 


Halp  Waatad  ^ 

_ Advertisiat  (Caal’41 

WANTED— DISPLAY  ADVaSS 
SOLIOITOR  to  fill  vacancy  In^ 
ment.  Herald.  Oskaloosa,  lewa^' 
WANT  aggressive 
experienced  executivs  to  taksm 
local  advertising  department  ea 
and  bonus  basis.  Must  have  i2 
ability.  Prefer  man  with  exaiZ 
on  newspaper  of  65,000  einSS 
who  desires  to  live  in  ^e  middle  tS 
Give  complete  information  as  to  t 
coma  expected,  past  salarlea  sisa 
encs  and  references.  Box  41|  IS 
A  Publisher.  '  ^ 


Halp  Waa«ad 

Circalatioa 


EECETiLENT  from  now  on  eei^ 
for  circulation  manager  with  atdw 
now  competitive  10,000  paper  vi 
every  asset  of  soundness,  pemm 
congeniality  and  present  and  pesta 
up-trend,  tend  photo,  backgronad  a 
advise  remuneration  desired  to  1 
500,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED— GOOD  PROMOTION  B 
AGBR.  One  who  knows  how  te  Mij 
street  sales,  daily  and  Sunday.  | 
pensea  and  salary.  Ohaaes  tm  | 
vancement.  Box  89$,  Editor  A  h 
Usher.  , 


OOMSINATION  DISPLAY— CLASSI¬ 
FIED  salesman  or  saleswoman  to  han¬ 
dle  classified  sales  and  billings  on 
small  daily  and  also  sell  some  display 
accounts.  Eventually  work  into  full  dis¬ 
play  job.  $85  per  week  to  start.  Box 

508,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  experi¬ 
enced  advertising  salesman  who  knows 
promotion  and  layout.  Ideal  place  to 
live.  Morning  and  evening  daily.  Times- 

News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. _ 

IN  ANSWERING,  please  give  all  de¬ 
tails  about  yourself  and  salary  expect¬ 
ed.  We  are  looking  for  a  man  who  has 
experience  and  background  either  as 
a  manager  of  a  department  or  who 
has  the  ability  to  become  a  manager. 
The  salary  will  be  as  much,  or  more, 
as  any  paper  doing  a  volume  of  one 
hundred-seventy-flve  thousand  a  year. 
The  Laredo  Timas,  Laredo,  Texas. 
LBADIHO  SOUYBEASTERN  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  needs  the  sarvicas  of  a  good 
advertising  man  with  national  and 
local  background  of  experience  to  fill 
important  position.  Reply  Box  412, 

Editor  A  I^blisher. _ 

NEW  YORK  STATE  AFTERNOON 
DAILY  in  city  of  100,000  has  a  va¬ 
cancy  in  its  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  for  an  experienced,  aggressive 
solicitor,  who  can  prepare  g<^  lay¬ 
outs.  Give  completa  history  in  first 
letter  and  state  salary  expected.  En¬ 
close  snapshot  photo.  Box  886.  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

TWO  BXPEBIBNOBP  ADVEBTISINO 
S0LI0IT0B8  for  good  small  town 
combination  dailies.  Permanent  jMsi- 
tion.  Write  Manager,  News  A  Past, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  giving  full  dg 
tails  in  first  letter. 

WANTED:  BXPBEIBHOBD  NATION- 
AL  ADVEBTISINa  MAN  to  assume 
responsibilities  while  national  man¬ 
ager  is  in  service.  Da  not  want  Mrson 
thinking  in  torms  of  duration  jaV  Wa 
want  soassone  who  has  the  initiative 
and  desires  te  crests  a  permanent 
^itien  in  eity  of  100,000  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  West  on  one  of  America’s  finest 
newapapera.  State  i>aat  earnings,  refer- 
eneea,  and  what  salary  yen  would  eon- 
aider.  Box  418,  Editor  A  PnbHsher. 


5 

CAPABLE  SPORTS  ~AN'd  OEldl  •* 
NEWS  REPORTER.  Rocky  ii 

region.  Box  477,  Editor  A  Pnbliik  t 
OOlCBINATION  REPORTER  -  OHcj  « 
LATION  MAN  wanted  to  do  pissn  i 
ing  job  in  establishing  brancs  <§  U 
in  small  town.  Fertile  field  for  in  Di 
and  circulation  building.  $80  per  va  d 
to  start.  More  as  circulation  u4  w  d 
erage  grows.  Box  482,  Editor  A  N  hi  oi 
Usher.  r 

DESKMAN-REPOBTER  for  Aladi 
largest  daily.  Fast  worker,  draftpis  E. 
ambitious,  exp.  all  lines.  Must  pay  n 
transportation  but  will  refasd  |8  c  i 
after  year’s  employment.  Don’t  ^  i  k 
if  yon  can’t  cut  the  mustard,  il 
photo,  complete  dope  on  exp.  fanl  at 
status,  etc.,  first  latter,  air  mail  A  Cioi 
Atwood,  Anchdrage  Times,  Anchens 

Alaska. _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  DESK  Hi 
capable  of  handling  "slot”  on  vs 
em  morning  daily  (25,000  circnlatin  _ 
with  AP  and  U.P.  wires;  three  imil! 
tions.  Box  486,  Editor  A  Publiihimwi 
EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  n  H 
eral  assignments  afternoon  paper.  Bo  ' 

499,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

LARGE  NEW  YORK  UFSIAf  J*' 
DAILY  seeks  clear-thinking  editori  ^ 
writer  and  analyst  whose  convictiti 
are  progressive  Republican.  Halt  i  ^ 
derstand  national  politics,  legiilafr  , 
and  economics.  Younger  man,  whs  I  [{ 
earned  chance  for  work  in  larger  A  „ 
or  one  having  excellent  potential  r  ; 
development  with  good  backgresad 
education  and  experience  desired.  Ik  b 
is  real  opportunity  for  right  ns 
-Should  be  able  to  write  smoothly,  I 
cidly  and  forcefully  when  occnic 
demands.  Please  write  fully,  statii  r 
age.  experience,  salary  desired,  vi  “ 
photo  and  samples  of  work.  All  i ' 
plies  confidential.  Box  501,  Editor 
Publisher.  * 

BIANAGING  EDITOR  for  Osthe  « 
Weekly  in  the  South ;  Oire.  IS.BC 
Splendid  opportunity  for  nevpa<  gg 


Splendid  opportunity  for  nevpmA 
man  adaptable  to  the  requirements  E 
religious  jouraalism;  good  salary;  ||| 
full  particulars  in  first  letter  te  BC 


full  particulars  in  first  letter  te  8  ^ 

441,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ j, 

BCANAGING  EDITOR  amall  midvi 
daily,  10,000  iiop. ;  handle  wire;  ■  ^ 
pervise  local;  community-minded:  F 
manent.  Box  464,  Editor  A  Pnbliihi 
MANAGING  EDITOR  —  ProgrMii - 
rooming  and  Sunday  daily  peWiih  b 
in  a  large  southwestern  town  that  U| 
famous  for  its  climate,  needs  as  i  m 
perienced  newspaper  man  capable  Tl 
taking  full  charge  of  news  room.  "  h 
man  that  fills  this  position  muM  be  io 
sober  and  energetic  worker  and  Bfig  w 
come  well  recommended.  This  leiHj 
permanent  position  and  NOT  a  •*  B 
tion  job.  State  full  details  expenm  ^ 
age,  family  status  and  referencea  * 
send  recent  picture.  Write  W. 
Hooten.  Editor  El  Paso  Times. 

Paso,  Texas. 


lOITOI  ft  PUlLISHIIt  for  J«M  17.  1 


Help  Waated 
Editeriel  (Coat’d) 


^gJSULWBITER  FOR  LAROE 
gUfOPOLITAN  D  A  I  L  T  .  MID- 

inr.  bioellent  opportunity. 

jiTI  NEWSPAPER  EX- 

^ntCE.  SUBMIT  SAMPLES. 
lOX  SS4.  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER. 
'jJnrsTLVANIA  NEWSPAPER 

never  bed  help  problem  be- 
(gre  end  elwaji  paid  good  monej 
me,  becauae  ot  men  gone  to 
used  forcea,  hoa  need  for  two 
nad  reporters,  one  preferably 
^kaa  had  some  eporta  desk  ex- 
imience  and  one  who  could  be 
l^ed  for  general  desk  work, 
jaba  could  be  for  duration  or  may 
ka  permanent.  Must  be  draft  ex- 
(•pt.  Address  Box  479,  Editor 
a  Pnblisher. _ 

POKTS  WJUTEB  who  haa  had  ex- 
daaee  in  handling  copy  and  makeup 
Cm  daily.  Write  full  partieu- 
I  Int  latter.  Box  874,  Editor  k 

Maher. _ 

mOSAFH,  1£AKB  -  UP  BDITOB 
f  aftamoon  daily,  small  city  in 
■tkveatern  Penna.  Permanent  po- 
liaa  for  qualified  man.  Prefer  orar 
ift  ago.  Oire  rsfereneas,  aalary  ex- 
Box  420,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
dITZD:  Capable  managing  editor 
I  laiall  northwest  daily.  Must  be 
epeteot  and  experienced.  Write  Box 

i  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

dmD,  reasonably  willing  and  in- 
Binnt  worker  for  reporter's  job  on 
Mmn  aired  midwest  paper.  Man 
ihrred  though  woman  with  aome- 
^  of  what  it  takes  will  do.  Good 
r  duration  and  possibly  permanent, 
daaant  working  conditions;  fair  pay. 
a  dtS,  Editor  St  Pnblisher. 

JUHO  MAN  OR  WOMAN,  some  ba- 
I  experience,  for  general  reporting 
I  Irsach  office  of  small  daily;  exeel- 
st  opportunity  for  broader  experi- 
aa;  tell  all  in  first  letter.  Box  512, 
Glu  A  Publisher. 


Haip  Waatad 
Pkatofrapkar 

umu>  nnCBDIATELT:  Experi- 
ad  halftone  photographer  tor  tray- 
It  la  central  and  eaat-eentral  statea 
MtNaatrate,  aell,  and  aeryice  Flno- 
npbie  procaaa  for  production  of 
hfilkl  halftoaea.  Excellent  aalary 
•  boDua  and  «xpensea.  Permanent 
>  for  honest  eapablo  man.  Pleaaa 
to  stating  experieneo  (fully),  draft 
lit,  education,  talaa  expenenea,  if 
salary  expeetad,  and  encloae  ra- 
I  photograph.  Printing  Arta  Ra- 
Nh  Laboratoriaa,  Ine.,  17  Ban  Har- 
Buildlng,  Santa  Barbara,  Oalif. 


Htolp  Waattod 
Prodactioa 

UTIVR  LAYOUT  MAM  to  do  ria- 
h  and  finished  layonta  for  newtpa- 
’  adt,  booklets,  poatera,  ete.  Should 
>y  printing,  typography  and  an- 
requiremanta ;  ba  eapabla  of 
Ming  jobs  through  all  atagea  of 
auction.  Permanent  Job  with  ona  of 
Mt  companies  in  the  Middle  West. 
OM  fire  age,  draft  status,  expari- 
i.  present  salary.  Applteationa  wilt 
told  in  confidence.  Box  440,  Editor 
fiUiaher. 


J  Htolp  Woattod 
_ Macka^ 

frefii  —  .  -  -  —  ■■ 

iMiak  b.lOUVD  PHOTO  •  EHO&AVHB. 
that  apapsr  work.  Some  knowledge 
aa  <  teraan  daairabla,  not  eaaantiM. 
Tieek  Engraying  Oo.,  North  Adams, 
T  a _ 

’  ^TTPEMAN.  Good  permanent  po- 
i.'u-  Write  Editor  of  Mantua  Record, 

,  d«  _ 

WEMORAVEB;  young  man,  draft 
Bs.  All-round  operator  for  one- 

^  ‘lewapaper  shop  on  midwest  daily, 
particulars  and  salary  first  latter. 
488,  Editor  k  PubHthar. 


Halp  Woiitad 
Mackaaical  (Coat’d) 


FORXMAM  or  OOMPOSIMO  BOOM 
to  manage  department  of  0  man  on 
daily.  Permanent.  List  refersneaa.  Box 
425,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. 
WAVTBD-^LIVOTrPB  OPEBATOB, 
also  ad  compositor.  Southwestern  Ohio 
Daily.  Apply  J.  Las  Dnermit,  Nawa- 
Joomsl,  Ine.,  Middletown,  Ohio. 
WANTED:  STEBBOTTPEB  AMD 
PBJUSMAM,  for  middle  waatera  small 
city  daily.  Ideal  liring  conditions,  good 
schools,  and  what  wa  think  a  daairabla 
position.  Would  like  to  eommnnieata 
with  an  experienced,  eapabla,  depend¬ 
able,  and  sober  indiyldual,  who  might 
be  interested  in  suoh  a  position.  Box 
428,  Editor  k  Publiahar. 

Htolp  Woiiftod— Promotiea 

PROMOTION  :  National  magasine 
wants  man  to  handle  general  promo¬ 
tion.  Experience  is  helpful;  imagina¬ 
tion  is  essential.  Salary  to  $7000. 
Give  complete  details.  Box  480,  Edi¬ 
tor  St  Pnblisher. 


Htolp  Woaftod 
Ptoklic  Rtolatitotoa 

PUBUOITY  MAN— National  adyertia- 
Ing  agency  wants  additional  man  in 
Public  Relations  Dirision.  Newspaper 
and  industrial  or  business  writing  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Permanent  ae> 
connta,  not  affected  by  war.  Position 
permanent.  Pleaaa  sand  complete  back¬ 
ground,  photo,  draft  status,  pay  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  457,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


lIHrary  Aycy  Sfiflcto 

LAZY  WRITERS!  Nat’l  Mags  Buy 
Article  ideas.  Bertha  Klausner.  Lit¬ 
erary  Agency,  507  5th  Aye.,  N.  Y. 

Sittootlotos  Woattod 
AAtoitoistraiiye 

BUSINESS  MANAGER,  CHIEF  AO- 
OOUNTANT,  TREASURER.  University 
graduate.  Reliable.  44,  gentile.  De¬ 
sires  position  of  responsibility.  Ten 
years’  wide  and  varied  experience 
metropolitan  newspaper  and  Magaxine 
field.  Ten  years’  industrial  and  public 
accounting.  Systems,  budgets,  finan¬ 
cial  statements,  office  procedures.  Fed¬ 
eral  and  state  taxes.  Conversant  with 
present  day  operating  problems,  labor 
contracts.  Government  regulations, 
etc.  Box  358.  Editor  St  Publisber. 

IF  YOU  NEED  EITHER  A 
General  or  Business  Manager 
Advertising  or  Circulation  Manager 
let  me  come  to  talk  with  you  at  my 
own  expense.  Remarkable  record  last 
three  years,  putting  consistent  money- 
loser  into  $100,000.00  a  year  earning 
class.  Box  520,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Siftootieu  Woattod 
_ Adycrtiaitog _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  10  years’  experience,  12,000 
circulation,  desires  position  on  mid¬ 
west  paper.  Age  38.  Available  in  21 
days.  Box  427,  Editor  St  Pnblisher. 
ADVERTI8INO  MANAGER  -  SALES¬ 
MAN  seeks  position  on  small  daily. 
Outstanding  copy  and  layonta.  12 
years’  experience.  Age  30.  Married. 
Deferred.  Box  462,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  AMD  NEWS  MAN. 
Ten  years’  experience.  27 ;  4-P.  Seeks 
position  offering  postwar  permanency, 
$60  min.  Box  496,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SlttootloBS  Woattod 
Adyertiaitof  (Gtat’d) 


ADVERTISING  MAN,  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  2  papers;  can  really  aell  and 
make  friends.  Understands  merchandis¬ 
ing.  References,  family,  age  35.  Job 
with  postwar  future  in  town  of  1^000 
to  40,000.  Salary  open.  Howard  Bow- 
ell,  202  N.  Oak  St.,  Villa  Groye,  Ill. 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  proven 
ability  seeks  opportunity  metropoli¬ 
tan  p^er.  General  and  retail  experi- 
ence.  Box  491,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN,  18  years’ 
successful  production  record.  Compe¬ 
tent  copywriter,  layouts:  retail,  in¬ 
dustrial,  promotionaL  References.  Age 
45.  Seek  change  to  adv.  mgr.  (East 
or  South),  Box  507,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

FAMILY  MAN  34,  prove  exec,  ability, 
ad.  mgr.  or  other  position  on  daily  to 
40,000.  Post-war  future.  Box  514, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

WISCONSIN  PUBLISHERS 
NEED  an  all-around  advertrsing-nerwa- 
paper  man  with  tested  and  proven 
prestige  building,  cash  register  ringing 
promotional  ideas!  29  year  4-F’r  de¬ 
sires  Wisconsin,  any  aise  town.  10 
years  experience  75,000  weekly.  Box 
523,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sltaatltotos  Waatto4 

_ Cifctoltotitoto _ 

CIROULATIOM  MANAGER  available 
July  15th.  Thoroughly  experienced  (20 
years)  city  and  country  eirenlatien 
manager  —  subscription  and  carrier 
promotion  experience — above  draft  age 
— moderate  salary  if  permanent.  Com¬ 
plete  knowledge  mail  room  to  enb- 
seribera.  Box  453.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
CIRCULATOR:  Ten  years  on  news¬ 
papers  up  to  100,000  circ.  as  City  A 
State  Oir.  Mgr.  Prefer  newspapers 
where  competition  is  keen.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Box  481,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

iwpltoy— f  Aftofficy 

••PUBUCATIOMS  SPECIALISTS” 

POSITIONS  for  exceptionally  well 
qualified  applicants  with  leading  book, 
magasine  and  newspaper  organisations. 
Send  reaumts.  Interviews  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  Prudential  Placements,  699 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.  T.  17. 

SlttooHoM  Wmttod 

Etlitarial 

CITY  EDITOR-REPORTER,  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced,  dependable,  draft- 
exempt.  now  on  large  Calif,  daily, 
wants  ’Texas  Job.  Fast,  accurate,  sober, 
married.  Box  510,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

EVACUATE  YOUNG  MAN,  34,  desires 
ed.  assistant  job.  Phys.  handicapped. 
Can  do  features,  rewrite,  etc.  Box  517, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

HXPERIBMUED  NEWSPAPER  WOM- 
MAN.  Now  women ’a  page  editor  on 
West  Coast  papor  with  80,000  cirenla- 
tion.  Present  salary,  $50.  Waat 
straight  reporting  or  desk  work.  Box 
357,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ _ 

FARM  WRITER  for  metropolitan 
daily.  Sound  newspaper  training;  ma¬ 
gaxine  and  feature  writer;  25  years 
specialised  farm  studies;  nation-wide 
contacts.  Oo  anywhere.  Box  485.  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

JOURNALISM  GRADUATE  45  months 
in  Army  just  honorably  discharged 
seeks  employment  on  house  organ,  in¬ 
dustrial  or  trade  magaxine.  Age  28, 
married,  free  to  go  anywhere.  Refer¬ 
ences  furnished.  Box  452,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


PUTTING  IT  ON  A  PERSONAL  BASIS 


YOU 


A  big  word — ■YOU."  For  YOU 
who  seek  employment  have  personal 
ambition  and,  very  rightly,  want  the 
beet  possible  job  with  the  highest 
future  voltage. 

YOU  who  seek  help  have  a  vigor- 
ouaiy  strong  personal  objective.  You 
want  competent  specialists  who  will 
stay-out  and  go-places  at  their  as¬ 
signments.  This  unique  page  is 
considered  unequalled  as  a  ‘‘getter- 
together.’’ 


Sitaotiotos  Waattod 

Etlitoriai  (Caat’ d) 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  WOMAN 
REPORTER,  seeks  position.  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily.  Box  500,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ _ 

OOMPJkTBMT,  personable,  courts,  po¬ 
lice  or  desk  man.  17  years'  experienco 
city-small  town,  availablo  July  1. 
Draft  exempt.  Post  Office  Box  671, 

Louisville,  ky. _ _ 

METROPOLITAN  PM’S,  do  you  havs 
non-duration  copy  desk,  reportorial 
opening!  Applicant  city  editor  metro¬ 
politan  AM;  solid  local,  wire  desk  ex¬ 
perience;  colorful  reporter;  80,  draft- 
proof.  Box  429,  Editor  A  Publiahar. 
MEWS  EDITOR,  paper  of  75,000, 
seeks  position  with  smaller  one  of  one 
or  two  editions.  Box  497,  Editor  A 

Pnbliaber. _ _ 

NEWS  EDITOB,  who  haa  whipped 
L-240  on  papor  50,000  despite  25% 
circulation  gain,  seeks  similar  job 
offering  chance  to  match  wits  on 
larger  scale.  Box  505,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ 

NEWSPAPERMAN  (college)  10  yrs.’ 
experience  metropolitan  press.  Seeks 
editorial  position.  Exempt.  Box  518, 

Mitor  A  ^blisher. _ 

REPORTER)  seven  years’  newspaper 
experience  festorec,  centlonL  public¬ 
ity,  rewrite,  mat  aervlee.  Bex  449, 

Editor  A  ^bliaher, _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  college  grad.,  23, 
4-F,  good  writer,  experienced  in  make¬ 
up.  Go  anywhere.  Box  515,  Editor 

A  PublishcT. _ _ 

TOP  CITY,  TBZXORAPH,  sporte,  radio 
news  editor,  eopyreader,  rewrite;  38, 
married;  18  years  experience,  em¬ 
ployed;  permanency.  Bm  522,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 

TRANSLATIONS,  faraign  book  opito- 
ions,  proofreading,  eririnal  rsaaarah, 
criticisms.  Intamstionai  subasriptltoBa, 
marketing.  Bex  888,  Edittor  k  Pnb- 

lieher.  _ 

VBTBRAN  BBPORTBB,  23,  perma¬ 
nently  deferred;  photography  sxperi- 
enee;  own  ear;  available  immediately^ 

g lease  detail  Job,  permanency,  salary. 

ox  423,  Editor  A  PubHeher. _ 

VETERAN  ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN, 
now  employed,  seeks  city  or  manag¬ 
ing  ed’s  post  on  amall  daily.  Draft- 
free,  want  permanent  Job.  Salary  open. 

Box  903,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  34,  4-F,  seeking  per- 
manent  editorial  connection  mediuBk 
sixe  daily  where  good  future  assured. 
Journalism  graduate  in  1933  and  pub¬ 
lished  own  paper  since.  Most  of  life- 
spent  in  newspaper  work.  Photo  and 
engraving  experience  and  have  com¬ 
plete  photo  eqnipment.  Leaving  present 
position  to  get  into  larger  field.  Avail¬ 
able  soon.  Write  P.  O.  Box  167,  Lonp- 
City,  Nebr. 

SlttoatltoU  Woattod 
_ Mtociiaiacel _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT' 
wishes  to  make  change.  14  years  on 
present  job.  Capable  handle  all  de¬ 
partments.  Understand  newspaper  prob¬ 
lems  thoronghly.  Cheerful  administra¬ 
tor.  Box  513,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sttaatiotos  WwkM 
PtoUk  Raitotitotoa 

■VEBSATILB  PUEXJOITY  and  ptobUc 
relations  man  open  to  offers  ef  inter¬ 
esting  work,  assoaiation  or  general,  fnll 
or  part  time;  draft  exempt.  Bex  117, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

PUBUO  RBLATIONS  AND  PROMO¬ 
TION  EZEOUnVB,  43,  experienced* 
personnel  management,  purehaaing, 
survays,  gsnersl  admiaistration ;  farm¬ 
er  newspaper  rsportar,  editor;  author- 
many  technical  aad  bnsinaaa  reporta; 
excellent  terma  present  employer;  top- 
references;  prefers  sssoeistlon  Phila¬ 
delphia,  vicinity ;  part-tiaao  or  full- 
timo.  Box  417.  Niter  A  Pnbllsktf. 

siTWTfwra  if  usi  ra 


WELL  RECOMMENDED.  Draft-ex¬ 
empt  N.  Y.  newspaper  mmotioa  maa 
contamplstaa  ebaaga;  willing  to  leave 
city.  Box  118,  Editor  A  PnbUabor. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  John  A.  Zellers 

Vic*>PrMident.  Ramington  Rand.  Inc.,  and 

Chainnan.  Industry  Group.  War  Labor  Board  Region  11 


PERHAPS  NO  OTHER  war  time 
Government  agency  has  func¬ 
tioned  more  extensively  and  with 
greater  satisfac- 
Few  Labor  tion  to  all  con- 
CosM  Reach 

the  War  Labor 
The  WLB  Board.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Board  was 
established  in  September  1942 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Davis.  Early  in  1943 
twelve  Regional  Boards  were 
established.  They  began  func¬ 
tioning  quickly  and  to  date  have 
handled  upward  of  330,000  cases. 
Of  these  only  about  6,000  were 
dispute  cases,  and  it  has  been 
some,  only  a  very  few  in  fact, 
of  these  dispute  cases  that  have 
made  the  big  news.  The  great 
majority  of  cases  were  never 
heard  of  by  the  public,  for  they 
were  filed  by  employers  who 
voliuitarily  wished  to  grant  in¬ 
creases,  or  they  were  Joint  ap¬ 
plications  by  employer  and  em¬ 
ployes  for  permission  to  pay 
agreed  increases  or  to  change 
working  conditions.  Likewise  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  there 
was  no  union  involved. 

The  purposes  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  are,  first,  to  adjust  dis¬ 
putes  between  employers  and 
employes,  thus  endeavoring  to 
head  off  strikes  and  lockouts; 
second,  to  pass  on  proposed  wage 
adjustments  in  onler  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  national  sta¬ 
bilization  policy,  and  to  render 
equity  as  between  employer,  em¬ 
ploye  and  the  public. 

We  think  that  it  has  func¬ 
tioned  very  well  and  that  it  has 
accomplished  a  great  deal  of 
good. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  should  be  car¬ 
ried  forward  into  peacetimes. 
Similar  plans  have  worked  very 
well  in  other  countries  for  many 
years. 

While  we  are  new  at  it,  we 
have  already  learned  much  from 
our  own  experience  since  the 
board  was  established.  Quite 
naturally  we  shall  continue  to 
learn.  Public  discussions  of  the 
subject  are  beneficial,  for  we  are 
all  affected  by  it  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  and  if  all  of  us  will 
apply  our  thoughts  to  our  com¬ 
mon  problems  we  can  more 
readily  reach  a  correct  conclu¬ 
sion.  It  is  the  will  of  the  people 
that  must  finally  be  our  guide. 

The  important  point  which  I 
wish  to  drive  home  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  workers  are 
not  unionized,  and  that  employ¬ 
ers  generally  wish  to  do  the 
right  thing.  They  know  that  con¬ 
tented  workers  make  good  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  it  is  only  on  good  prod¬ 
ucts  that  an  enduring  business 
can  be  built  Whether  you  are 
operatic  a  newspaper,  a  bank, 
a  law  office,  a  tninq;>ortation  or 
utility  system,  a  garage,  a  store 
or  a  tectory,  your  one  great  wish 
is  to  please  your  customers  so 
they  will  come  back  to-you,  and 
you  know  that  you  can  only  do 
this  if  you  luve  loyal  and  in¬ 


terested  employes  to  help  you. 

Man,  like  all  other  creatures, 
is  always  seeking  security,  and 
like  them,  he  never  finds  it 
Some  of  the  managers  of 
some  labor  unions  in  recent 
years  have  made  a  fetish  of  an 
issue  which  they  call  “union  se¬ 
curity.”  This  is  intended  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  union,  to  make  the 
union  manager's  work  easier, 
and  to  provide  him  with  a  steady 
fiow  of  funds.  Its  most  ancient 
form  was  the  closed  shop.  This 
has  existed  down  through  the 
ages,  as  it  exists  now,  but  peri¬ 
odically  it  breaks  up.  as  all  or¬ 
ganizations  do  when  they  be¬ 
come  too  tight. 

•  •  • 

ANOTHER  and  more  modern 
form  is  the  check-off.  Under 
this  system  the  employer  is 
required  to  with- 
New  System  hold  the  weekly 
Devised  ^  monthly  union 
"  dues  from  the  em- 
By  Unions  ploye’s  pay,  and 
turn  them  over  to 
the  union.  Some  of  our  unions 
have  become  quite  prosperous 
under  this  plan — we  have  two 
in  New  York,  which  ^ow  over 
$4,000,000  each  in  their  Treasur¬ 
ies.  And  they  are  rather  young 
unions  too.  ^e  boasted  finan¬ 
cial  strength  of  some  of  the  other 
unions  is  well  known. 

But  neither  of  these  plans 
suited  some  of  the  more  recently 
organized  national  unions,  which 
had  newer  and  less  seasoned,  or 
less  amenable,  members,  and  so 
a  new  system  was  devised  by 
which  the  employer  would  be 
required  to  agree  to  discharge 
any  employe  who  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  union. 

If  he  no  longer  liked  the  way 
his  imion  was  being  managed 
and  stopped  paying  his  dues,  he 
could  be  discharge.  Or  if  the 
union  managers  expelled  him 
for  any  violation  of  their  bylaws, 
they  being  the  sole  Judges,  he 
could  be  discharged  for  that  also. 

No  matter  how  much  he  liked 
his  work,  or  how  necessary  was 
his  Job  to  himself,  to  his  country, 
to  his  community  or  to  his  fam¬ 
ily,  he  still  could  be  disciplined 
by  the  union  managers  at  any 
time,  by  the  loss  of  his  Job. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  who 
represent  industry,  depart  from 
the  views  held  by  our  esteemed 
colleagues  who  impose  mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership  on  unwill¬ 
ing  parties,  thus  distturbing  har¬ 
monious  relationships. 

We  find  no  fault  with  our 
labor  brethren  for  wanting  all 
they  can  get.  But  in  our  own 
thoughts  we  cannot  help  won¬ 
dering  whether  some  of  the  la¬ 
bor  representatives  may  not  be 
pressing  too  far.  We  have  been 
told  that  not  all  imion  managers 
are  in  favor  of  these  mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership  clauses  in 
contracts.  They  argue  that  it 
makes  for  lazy  organizers  and 
that  some  organizers  then  tend 
to  rely  on  the  money  coming  in  ! 
surely  each  '  month  from  the 


maintenance  of  membership  con¬ 
tracts  ar.d  do  not  concern  them¬ 
selves  as  much  as  they  should 
with  rendering  service  to  their 
members,  which  would  be  the 
surest  way  of  holding  them. 

The  union  managers  have  a 
Job  of  selling  to  do  the  same  as 
every  one  else  in  business.  And 
they  also  must  keep  their  cus¬ 
tomers  satisfied. 

Not  all  of  us  realize  how 
large  the  business  of  labor  or¬ 
ganizing  has  become.  It  is  high 
in  the  realm  of  big  business, 
and  with  fifteen  million  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  large  national  unions, 
the  monthly  collection  of  dues 
alone  would  appear  to  be  up¬ 
ward  of  fifteen  million  dollars, 
or  a  hundred  and  eighty  million 
or  more  of  dollars  in  a  year. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the 
total  take  in  dues,  fines,  and  as¬ 
sessments  is  more  nearly  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year.  This  would 
mean  somewhere  between  $1.25 
and  $8.00  a  year  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States,  for  all  of  this  money 
must  come  out  of  the  public. 
This  is  quite  all  right  with  us 
if  the  public  is  satisfied  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  is  getting  its  mon¬ 
ey’s  worth. 

0  0  0 

OUR  TASK  being  to  forstall  in¬ 
flation  and  to  maintain  pro¬ 
duction,  we  believe  that  it  is  as 
much  the  patri- 
Our  lob  la  otic  duty  of  every 
-  a,  citizen  here  at 
To  stay  home  to  stey  at 
On  the  lob  his  Job  -as  it  is 
the  duty  of  our 
brave  soldiers,  sailors  and  air¬ 
men  to  stay  at  theirs.  Many  of 
us  already  have  had  losses  of 
those  dear  to  us.  How  can  we 
tolerate  any  indifference,  any 
slacking,  any  striking,  any  re¬ 
fusal  to  do  necessary  work  here 
at  home?  How  can  we  look  oiu: 
boys  in  the  face  now  or  here¬ 
after,  if  we  have  failed  them 
here? 

For  these  reasons  we  reject 
the  argument  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  maintenance  of  mem¬ 
bership  to  keep  workers  from 
striking.  How  thin  and  how 
cheap  must  be  their  patriotism  if 
they  still  wish  to  traffic  with 
their  so-called  right  to  strike 
in  war  time!  And  make  bar¬ 
gains  over  it,  and  try  to  gain 
advantages  for  themselves  out 
of  the  desperate  needs  of  our 
boys  overseas! 

We  would  ask  our  people  to 
make  their  own  measurement  of 
that  kind  of  loyalty.  And  do  not 
the  most  of  our  workers  resent 
the  implication  that  there  is  a 
price  upon  their  loyalty  and 
that  they  must  be  granted  this 


or  that  privilege  if  they  ».  c 
work?  They  are  not  chSi 
who  must  be  bribed  into  nwS 
behavior  by  the  proimse^* 
piece  of  candy.  They  c^‘ 
put  a  price  upon  their  IwII: 
or  make  it  a  condition  of  *  S, 
gain.  Their  patriotism  ijT 
reserved,  it  is  complete  and  i 
is  full,  even  to  overflowing.  “ 

There  is  such  a  minority  im 
a  small  minority,  that  ii’^ 
cerned  over  this  question  ofi 
called  maintenance  of  memW 
ship,  that  it  seems  absuitl  u 
make  an  issue  of  it. 

In  our  country  we  have  mor^ 
than  100  million  inhabitants  and 
18  or  over.  It  may  be  said^ 
practically  all  of  these  are  r 
work.  The  housewives  and  honv! 
makers  must  be  included  f# 
their  work  is  no  less  essentiil 
than  any  other. 

Then  there  are  upward  ol  3 
million  workers  in  agricultut* 
Out  of  the  40  to  50  mii 
lion  workers  in  plants  produe 
ing  war  and  other  materiali 
less  than  three  rpillion  hiei 
these  so-called  maintenance  o 
membership  contracts — notmon 
than  two  or  three  out  of  evei; 
hundred  of  the  workers  that « 
have.  And  what  can  they  hop 
to  gain  from  it?  This  snal 
group  which  seeks  to  place  itad 
in  a  position  of  advantage  in  thi 
crisis?  Nothing,  as  far  as  « 
can  see,  except  the  assurance  o 
a  continuing  fiow  of  union  due 
each  month  to  the  union  him 
agers.  We  have  no  quarrel  will 
any  organization  of  any  kia 
as  long  as  it  is  loyal  and  path 
otic. 

The  final  responsibility  of  an; 
or^nization  is  to  the  publii 
It  is  the  people  as  a  whole  wb 
determine  whether  any  organii 
zation  is  good  or  bad  for  the« 
And  as  we  on  the  War  Label 
Board  are  your  servants,  w| 
owe  it  to  you  to  disclose  out 
processes  of  reasoning  to  yon 

We  have  certain  principlB 
which  imderlie  our  form  of  gov 
ernment  and  which  protect  Uu 
rights  of  an  individual  agains 
the  mob,  or  even  against  th 
majority. 

We  recognize  that  man  ha 
certain  inalienable  rights,  whiel 
no  law  and  no  group  can  tak 
from  him.  He  may  not  evci 
waive  them  himself.  For  ex 
ample  a  man  may  not  sell  hin 
self  into  slavery,  nor  may  h 
place  himself  in  bondage. 

It  is  for  those  who  advoat 
maintenance  of  membership  t 
determine  for  themselves  ho’ 
much  there  may  be  of  huina 
bondage  in  those  contracts  whk 
they  are  imposing  on  their  fe 
low  citizens. 


The  editorial  direction  of  a  newspaper  requirtt 
all  the  shrewd  judgment  of  an  expert  Oief- 
Reader  tastes  differ  widely  ...  the  ingredients 
must  be  varied  and  tangy  with  interest.  One  w 
the  major  "spices”  of  any  newspaper’s  menu  « 
the  famous  Haskin  Information  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. — a  feature  column  of  extraordinar> 
"tang”. 

The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette  ('77,668 
has  renewed  for  The  Haskin  Service  for  a  je0 
from  May  1st. 
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The  giraffe  and  the  turtle  tell  their  own  story. 

They  help  to  remind  you  that  electricity, 
almost  alone  among  household  necessities, 
is  still  sold  at  low  pre-war  prices. 

You  can  better  realize  how  low  these  prices 
are  when  you  know  that  the  average  American 
family  now  gets  about  twice  as  much  elec¬ 
tricity  for  its  money  as  it  did  15  years  ago. 

If  your  bill  isn’t  smaller,  it  is  liecause  you 
have  more  electric  sei'vants  and  are  using 
more  electricity  today  than  you  did  then. 

It’s  a  I'eal  achievement  to  keep  electric 
service  cheap  in  spite  of  rising  costs  and  taxes 
— and  to  keep  it  plentiful  in  the  face  of  war’s 
tremendous  demands  for  power. 

The  credit  goes  largely  to  the  men 'and 
women  of  your  electric  company.  Their  skill 
and  experience— plus  the  planning  and  fore¬ 
sight  of  sound  business  management  —  have 
made  this  record  possible. 

HMr  "Raport  to  tho  Notion,"  newt  progrom  of  tho  wook,  ovory 


of  ad 
pubLii 
wM 
orgaab 
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FAT  SALVAGE 

Sold  to  the  nation 
through  its  newspapers 


Ik 


SHORTLY  after  Pearl  Harbor,  glycerine  producers 
were  aware  that  our  domestic  supply  of  fats  and  oils 
would  soon  be  inadequate  for  an  overwhelming  wartime 
demand.  Millions  oj pounds  oj  waste Jat,  badly  needed 
Jor  explosives,  sulja  drugs,  vaccines,  and  other  medi¬ 
cines,  found  its  way  down  kitchen  sinks  and  into 
garbage  cans.  Something  had  to  be  done  or  America 
would  face  an  acute  shortage  of  a  product  vital  to  our 
war  effort. 

And  something  was  done.  The  glycerine  and  associ¬ 
ated  industries  reasoned  that  housewives  must  be 
educated  to  save  all  waste  fats  through  a  continuing 
fat  salvage  program.  Here  was  a  gigantic  merchandising 
job  in  reverse — and  newspaper  advertising  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  selling  the  idea 
and  making  it  stick. 


How  well  newspapers  fulfilled  that  responsibility  is 
best  demonstrated  by  the  number  of  pounds  of  waste 
fat  collected.  Since  August,  l‘M2  collections  soared 
from  million  pounds  per  month  to  an  estimated 
\iy<i  million  pounds  in  January,  1944 — total  collec¬ 
tions  through  January,  1944  were  well  over  175  million 
pounds. 

Today,  the  Fat  Salvage  drive  stands  as  a  monument 
to  those  responsible  for  its  careful  planning — to  the 
American  people  for  their  ability  to  act  in  an  emergency 
—  to  the  power  of  newspaper  advertising  in  informing 
the  public  and  stimulating  them  to  action. 

Alert  advertisers  who  want  to  keep  people  informed 
of  their  products,  services,  or  wartime  activities  should 
rely  on  newspapers  to  attain  their  goal. 


Hit  10,808,256 
lbs.  in  June, 
1943... 


Reached  a  record  breaking 
estimate  of  17,330,000  lbs. 
in  January,  1944. 
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